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IIE Peruvian valley of Huailas 
and its immediate surroundings 
surpass in grandeur and magnif- 
icence any other portion of the world 
with which IT am acquainted. While 
claiming no scientific merit for the dis- 
covery of unknown lands, nevertheless, in 
small way, I feel something of the 
explorer’s pride in having visited a tiny 
section of the earth’s surface unfamiliar 
not only to Amerieans, but to the ma- 
jority of Peruvians—a section, too, that 
will one day become famous the world 
over, presenting as it does an extraordi- 
nary combination of attractions, inelud- 
ing a scenic splendor surpassing that 
of Chamonix. 

This wonderful valley, one hundred 
miles long and from one to four miles in 
width, is situated in the Department of 
Aneachs, ten degrees south of the equator, 
ninety miles from the Pacific, and from 
four to twelve thousand feet above the 
sea. On the west, to a height of 15,000 to 
18,000) feet, rises a steep and rocky ridge 

the Black Cordillera; on the east the 
magnificent White Cordillera, to an alti- 
tude of from 20,000 to 22,000, possibly 
24,000, feet. In this range, just back 
of the town of Yungay, looms up the 
pride of the valley, the majestic Huas- 
caran. A saddle-mountain it is called, its 
two peaks rising several thousand feet 
above the seat between, the highest of a 
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serrated wall of magnificent peaks, with 
massive lower buttresses; and its summit 
is a rock wall, standing at an angle 
of 85°, surmounted by a thick layer of 
snow. This mountain was first brought 
Sefor Lucio R. 


Landerer, a Peruvian engineer, who, 


to my attention by 


describing with enthusiasm the wonder- 
ful scenery of the Huailas Valley, de- 
elared that Huasearan had an altitude 
of 25,000 feet, and was therefore probably 
the highest mountain on this hemisphere. 
When it had become evident that Mount 
Sorata in Bolivia had no right to this 
distinction, it seemed desirable both to 
investigate the reputed magnificence of 
this Peruvian valley and to ascertain, if 
possible, whether the claims of Huasearan 
were better founded. 

Accordingly, on my return from Bo- 
livia to Lima in September, 1904, IT began 
arranging for my first expedition, the 
story of which has already been told. 1 
reached a height of 19,000 feet on the 
east side of the mountain, but was com- 
pelled for various reasons to ahandon 
the attempt. 

IT sailed alone from New York for 
Peru, May 24, 1906, determined to make 
a second attempt and hoping to secure 
my old 
ment, however, was considerable. Of 


native helpers. My equip- 


scientific instruments I carried a mer- 
curial barometer reading down to ten 
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ometer, designed to ascer- 
1 the temperature of boiling water, 
+p ht above sea-level—this to 


upplement the barometer, or to serve, if 
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iluasearan. Ilowever, the time spent was 
not wholly wasted. To accustom one’s 
self to considerable elevations before at- 
tempting greater heights is most impor- 
tant. Also, my several walks—one to a 
height of 15,000. feet 
needed training. 
While at Colquipoero I received word 


that a gentle 


supplied a little 


man, E., from a 





needful, in its place; a hygrometer to 
easure the humidity of the air; and a 
maximum and minimum thermometer. 
Among other things were two tents—one 
ery small for 

self alone | 

eemed a excel 

lent tl v pu 

proved not alto 

gether al dvan 

tage m old 


coh | = ve rood 
bags, pemmical 
ten pounds of 
eating chocolate, 
several bottles of 


malted milk (both 


tablets and pow 
der), il whistle, 
ce-axes, rope, and 
climbing - irons; 


ind for the cho 


heavy shoes, ten 
pairs of woollen 
STOCKINGS, fi v ¢ 
pairs of mittens, 
five sets of under 
shirts and draw 
ers, and five blue 
outer shirts in ad 
dition. Thus pro 
vided, I 


that witl their 


trusied 


own ponchos and 








neighboring town, 
had telegraphed to 
Yungay that he 
desired to accom 
pany me on my 
climb. “ True,” 


said my _ friends, 
which the diction- 


ary interprets as 


he is 


mad or erack 
“but he 


is intelligent, gen 


brained, 


tlemanly, ener- 
eetic, and cou- 
rageous—the best 
companion you 
could 
have.” I did not 
relish the idea of 
undertaking such 


possibly 


an expedition with 
a man who had 
once been Insane, 
and by most pel 
sons considered SU 
still. He might 
take some wild no- 
tion above and en 
danger all our 





blankets they 
} 

might be com- 

fortable 

the cold nights. 
A vé ry dis- 


agreeable rule compels every one visiting 


Miss ANNIE PECK 


during I 


Peru to go first to Callao, as on account 
of the yellow fever, endemic in Guayaquil, 
no one may land in Peru within eight 
days from that port. In the next boat 
north I sailed for Chimbote, thence rode 
across the desert of San Jacinto, and ar 
rived, June 27, at Colquipocro. Here I 
waited ten days for the luggage, which 
should have come in two, and finally de- 
parted without it, arriving the same day 
at Yungay, at the foot of the famous 


n climbing costume 





lives. Still, the 
judgment of my 
friends influenced 
me to telegraph 

him to come and 
talk over the matter, and when at the 
last moment he arrived he seemed so 
intelligent and enthusiastic that, yield 
ing to my friends’ advice, I concluded 
io take the risk. 

No sooner was I installed in my old 
querters at Yungay with my friends, the 
Vinatéas, than 1] made inquiries about 
But, alas! the 
little Osorio, who so gallantly cut steps 


my former companions. 


among the crevasses, and the stalwart 
Adrian, who carefully held the rop 
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during such operations, had both gone 
to the islands to work; another good man 
was ill; but Senfor Jaramillo, who had 
previously supplied the porters, assured 
me that he could doubtless find five others 
who would serve me equally well. 
Meanwhile additional alpenstocks, ice- 
axes, and climbing-irons were ordered 
and other preparations made: strips of 
rawhide to fasten the climbing-irons, 
skins for the sixth man, who had no 
shoes, dynamite-cloth cut into strips 
for leggings. I purchased coca for 
myself as well as for my companions, 
since this is an invaluable stimulant at 
great altitudes. Sefiorita Vinatéa gi: 


ve 
me a good supply of chaqui (pease- 
meal) and toasted maize. I had tea, 
sugar, and a_ cereal. Five stalwart 
Indians were secured to act as porters, 
one of whom, Pablo, more prepossessing 
ind intelligent than the others, had de- 
clared that he would, if necessary, 
with me even to death. 


One x ’ 


ro 


at the mine of Senor Cisneros, 


M 


ABOVE YUNGAY 


some distance above Yungay, expressed 
a desire to accompany me as substitut 
for one of the Indians; so he was engaged 
at double pay (twenty soles, or $10), 
with the proviso that he was to earry as 
much as the others. 

On Friday, July 20, we really began 


ne snow, along 


our climb up towards t 
the projecting ridge, then up a_ steep 
stony slope. In the afternoon the monot 
ony was varied by the sight, far above, 
of some guanaco—a variety of deer. 
They watched us a few moments from a 
distance and then seampered away. About 
five we approached the snow—a little 
too far south. A deep and difficult gully 
separated us from the place where I had 
planned to enter upon the ice, but at this 
hour it seemed wiser to encamp here. 
Now began my trials. No one could or 
would do anything unless told, and hard 
lv then. If one worked, the rest looked 
on. I sent some for water, others to 
collect fire-wood. There were no trees 


or bushes near, but dry dead brush 
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served the purpose. I had to show them 
about pitching the tents, how to place 
the irons and poles, get out the food, 
arrange my bedding, and see to their 


boiling water for the chaqui (pea soup) 


and for tea. After our meal I crept into 


my tent and put on additional clothing. 
It seemed not very cold and there was 
no wind, yei I was not warm and 
had no sleep. The alarm was set for 
five. Long before, E. called out that it 
was four, and with much conversation 


prevented what might have been a nap. 
At dawn I ealled to them to get up. In 
time they proe ired water, made coca tea 
and soup, and at last were ready to start. 

We crossed the gully wherever seemed 
fitting. FE. chose a place high up, and 
be low I slide 
twenty feet down a smooth, sloping rock. 
My alarm the 
than for him, but, later, it proved not to 
suffered. At the edge of the snow 
the four pairs of climbing-irons were ad- 
justed, also the cloth puttees. It 
when we entered upon the 
direction, as 


trom saw him fifteen or 


was more for barometer 


have 


was 


eleven ice, 


taking a northeaste rly 


planned from below, where the ice was 


comparative ly smooth. E., at his own de- 
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sire, went ahead, X. second, I third, and 
Pablo fourth; the other three followed on 
a second rope. Progress would have been 
good were it not for the frequent halts 
for the men to rest their packs, We had 
a luncheon of canned beef, maize, and 
chocolate. Of course the men were con- 
tinually chewing coea. 
to them the use of ice-axe, and 
alpenstock, and continually exhorted them 
to “hold the rope tight.” I did this my- 
self so effectually that X. declared he 
Pablo declined 


the honor, so I offered to zo ahead. 


I had explained 
rope, 


would no longer go second. 
Having 
no climbing-irons, I was less seeure, but 
went well for a while. In one place the 
better way seemed up a fairly steep slope 
where the snow was soft and we sank in 
about a foot. Before reaching the top 
of this hillock there was open rebellion. 
Pablo untied the rope and halted, as well 
as the the rear. E. 
now came nobly to the rescue, and talked 
to them in Quichua so severely tha. at 
length they were induced to pr 
No doubt it was hard work, but that is 


entire section in 


oceed. 


a necessary part of mountain-climbing. 
Now they wished to halt for the night. 


Soon after, in crossing a narrow gully 
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foot 
slipped and I be- 
slide. ] 


immediately 


of ice, my 


gan to 


brought down my 
ice-axe, which held 
at the 


that the 


time 
rope be- 
With 
who 
had 
slipped too, though 


same 


came taut. 

the pull, E., 
was second, 
he was on. the 
was X. 
who he ld the rope 
firm, though it cut 
hands badly. 
Despite pro- 
testations to the 


snow. It 


his 


my 


? 
contrary, they now 
tried to haul 
up, nearly cutting 


me 

















me in two, with 

no other percep- 

tible result. I 

finally pe rsuaded 

them to desist till 

I could explain a nal 

what should be ea. 

done. I was in ei. 

no danger. — ee oe 
The gully gave ney 

into a nasty-look- 

ing hollow fifty SouTH PEAK. 

feet below, but 

I was all right 

where I was. The difficulty was in get- 


ting up. There was no support here, but 
five fect below a little ridge across the ice 
footing. I induced 


to loosen the rope and let me slide down 


would give a them 


to this. Then I climbed out of the gully 
upon the snow and walked up to the 
others. Though I made as light of it 


this incident have 


alarmed the Indians. 


as possible, may 
Their protestations 
of fatigue and the impossibility of going 
farther and | 
in getting them onward only by the as- 
would halt at the first 
We halted, in- 


deed, at a rather unsuitable one, where 


were renewed, succeeded 
surance that we 
suitable camping-place. 


the snow sloped more than was agreeable. 
At this early hour, a little after four, 
I thought we might have 
soup. I contributed also some pemmican. 
We had the best alcohol-stove possible, 


rice in our 





LOOKING FROM OUR HIGHEST CAMP 


but that water would not boil. On an- 
other stove we made tea,—but the soup! 
After two hours the rice was raw, and 
a few spoonfuls sufficed. 

I had 
thought excellent my plan of having a 
little tent all to myself, but it did not 
At the door it was barely five 
feet high, sloping to the other end. It 
was just wide enough for my sleeping- 


It was colder here than below. 


so prove. 


bag. To move about inside was impossible. 
I had to sit down and arrange my ap- 
parel as best I could. In the middle of 
the day it was very warm, but extremely 
cold at night. I already had on three 
suits of woollen underwear, two pairs of 
stockings, and vicuna. fur socks; but the 
them 
for an extra pair of stockings. To sit 
in cramped quarters, take off high-laced 
boots, change stockings, put on Eskimo 


latter were damp, so I removed 
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trousers, get out my toilet articles, « iId- 
cream, witch - hazel, Japanese stoves, 
half dead with fatigue and 


vhen already 


tiff with the cold—well, it was the hard- 


est kind of labor. Every few minutes I 
vas obliged to rest from exhaustion. I 

uld not do half that I wished; when 
[ tried sleep it proved in vain. Cold 

















RAMOS 


A vicuiia 
at length served as protection. 
but out 
bag and put it on seemed impossible. 

With the dawn I blew my whistle for 
When I was dressed 
which means getting out of my bag, 
boots, and 


| was, too, especially my nose. 
fur glove 
to get 


I had more clothing, my 


rising. but in vain. 


putting on my combing 


my 
hair (no washing up here if you value 
vour skin)—I went over to the other 
tent. where all was still. I exhorted 


them to rise and be off, but, lo! the In- 





dians refused to go farther. Later | 
learned that it was not the cold alone that 
they feared, but during the night they 


had discussed the matter, and said, “ What 


would money profit them if they were 
changed into stone?” as they believed 


would happen if they went higher. 

It remained for the 
far as might be, if possible to 
the big rock, returning in time to go down 
before dark. Ke 
ill; he had 
cooked rice and had an 
Nevertheless, he said he could and would 
gO; 1 # After a hasty meal, E. 
took his flags and the hypsometer, but X. 
refused to carry the camera < 
the rope. Then I told him he could 
not go at all, so he presently yielded. 
Our progress was slow, as the way was 
steeper and difficult. Suddenly, 
in erossing a gully, our leader slipped 
and slid rapidly the 
rope allowed, dropping his ice-axe by 
the way instead of using it te stop him- 
self; so it depended solely upon me. 
Luckily I now had on climbing-irons and 
was holding the rope tight. When th 
pull came, much to my delight it was 
not so strong as I expected, and I had no 
difficulty in retaining my position and 
stopping his downward career. E. read 
ily regained his feet and his ice-axe, and 
we continued on our way. Again X 
refused to proceed with the rope or to 
earry the camera. 


rest of us to ad- 
vance as 


to the snow-line ., how- 


the half- 
attack of colic. 


ever, Was eaten 


also, 


r put on 


more 


down as far as 


I called him a coward, 
and all I could in Spanish, to no avail 
“Tle did not propose to be killed, if we 
were: he would hold the rope in his hand.” 
Yes, and drop it if we both slipped. No. 
indeed, said I. It was all or none. I 
took the camera, coiled up the 
rope, and went on with E. alone. Pres 
ently I perceived X. following. He over- 
took us, half apologized for his conduct, 
said he would take the camera and put 
on the rope, but what would I give him? 
I considered the twenty soles promised 
far more than he deserved, but at length 
agreed to give thirty if we reached the 
big rock. 


necessary 


extra 


It seemed near, but with the 
windings and our delays, at 
half past one it might take another hour 
to arrive. that the Indians 
would depart, leaving the tents, ete., on 
the snow, if we did not return by three, 
I reluctantly gave the word to halt. I 


Fearing 
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boiled my thermometer temperature ng to accompany me on another moun 
83.92 Centigrade—took some photographs, tain expedition, to Cerro de Paseo, or 
and a light luncheon, and then we re- even to the United States if I desired 


traced our steps. Going down at this a companion. The superintendent of th 
iltitude is very different from going up. mine, B., a gentleman of strength and 
An hour brought us to camp. The In-_ intelligence, had expressed a wish 
dians were on the watch, and seeing us in’ make the ascent of Iluasecaran. On 
the distance 3 in great haste began packing. I: riday evening both arrive d, and afte) 
This was th first and only time that I some conversation we decided to mak 
have seen people hurry in South America. another attempt. I had no desire to 1 

Instead of the usual hour, fifteen minutes peat so much work for nothing. Sleep 
sufhced. Meanwhile .¥ end # without le SS nights and tiresome davs had let 
burdens or rope, set off for the mine, E. me much the worse for wear, especially 
¢ that he must return at once’ as, having neglected to wear a mask on 
to Yungay for medicine. With ell on tl 

the sam rope, I led th others down, hardly recognizable, Still, if there is 


assertin 


1e snow, my face was burned till I w 


in an hour and a half reaching the rocks. a chance for the mountain, I wished 


My disgust at this outcome wi 


s great, improve it. KE. had done well, but I rv 
but there seemed no help for it. On the lied more upon B. The Indians wer 
following day we descended to the mine, evidently useless, but E. declared that 
whence I rode back to Yungay, ready to in Carbuaz he could find cholos, or half 
appreciate a good dinner and bed. F breeds, without their superstitions, equal 
had arrived at 1 a.M., a sick man, with ly strong and more courageous. Mor 
practically no food for twenty-four hours. over, these men would make a contract 

Next day a letter came from FE. offer before a justice f the peace that they 
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soles each on 
the high 
Fail- 


a tine of 


should receive twenty-five 


madition only of 


( arriving at 
the 
do this, each was to 


oles. 


Accordingly, having made 


est point between two peaks. 


Ing to pay 
twenty 
pre parations 
more, | again set out for the mine, 
No FE. Dinner was 
Stillno E. At 


it up and retired, but about 
rd Es voice 


thout six. 


arriving 
delayed, but finally eaten. 
Thi rie [ rave 
announcing their 
this 


sleep, and soon 


‘or some reason, time 

I was unable to 
* five was up and out, hoping for an 
After waiting E. ap 
peared, and I learned that he had brought 
nly three of the The others would 
night. E.'s that 


would arrive by then we 


early Start. long 


men, 


not come at assurance 


thes and 
I retorted that 


be fore twe lve, pos- 


eigh* 
would set out was futile. 


could 


siblv twe 


they not arrive 
», and we had lost a day, and my 
prognostication proved correct. 

August 3, we 
snow. It 


tell 


morning, again 
for the 


storyv fo 


Friday 
set out would be a 
after 
KE. vanished, thus obliging me to 
of aleohol which I dared not 
leave behind ; how, later, B. fell ill in con- 
sequence of drinking some cold water at 


long how luncheon 
carry 


1 canteen 


luncheon, to which he was unaccustomed ; 
how I went ahead to find a good place 
to camp and the refused to follow; 
how at length advanced to a 
undesirable 


men 
they 
place near 


most 
and left 
for them in 


the snow 
me to whistle and wait vain. 
When at I approached them, I em- 
phatieally expressed my opinion of their 
conduct. After supper, having supplied 
B., for his colie, 


which served as a hot-water bag for more 


last 


with a Japanese stove, 
than two hours, I crept into my sleeping- 
bag, thoroughly tired out frem carrying 
that 
with men who paid no attention to my 
there small for 
accomplishing anything. A - sleepless 
night was to be expected. 

The 


By seven we 


an unwonted burden, and feeling 


commands was chance 


the others. 
able to set out, and 
at eight to upon the snow. For 
the first I began to feel hopeful. 
But E., having stipulated that he should 
left 


more 


alarm at five aroused 
were 
enter 


time 


former 
direct line 
In this direction 
the snow was more uneven, with larger 


ruide, 
for a 


be leading soon our 


excellent route 


tewards the great rock. 
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hillocks and hollows. After advising the 
old route I allowed him to take his own 
way, saying that if 
casion he 
me. His 
ficult; continually than 
The cholos did we ll, except one, 


wrong on this oc 
guided bs 
dif 
before. 
Manuel, 
especially stupid and clumsy, who cam 
next he had no eclimb- 
ing-irons, but neither had several others. 
In one place we 


future be 
way proved 


must in 
much more 


worse 


after me. True, 


came up a short steep 
slope (I believe there was a small crevasse 
at the bottom), 


along a snow 


made a_ traverse 
incline. I had made the 
ascent and was going on slowly, when | 
felt a strong pull from the rear. With 
out looking back I braced myself firmly. 
Luckily there was a 


then 


narrow crevasse on 
my right, in which I placed my ice-axe. 
The pull thrust it 
farther. the 
on, I around. It was 
though The 
on all the steep slope, 
making the slightest effort to 
himself. The leader of the 
Ramos—a most 


increasing, I down 
Shouting to 


glanced 


man to come 
funny, 
uncomfortable. 


man was 


fours on not 
recover 
second set, 
intelligent 
man—was not only exhorting him to go 


efficient and 
on, but was giving him punches in the 
rear, which finally impelled him to 
up and proceed. In a similar occurrence 
later the man not only went on all fours, 
but buried his head on his arms, 
much frightened to look up and try to 
right himself. 

At luncheon I gave B., who till now 
had not ventured to eat, the last of some 
raw eggs. Against advice he 
cheese. It was not strange that 
after he declared that he was worse and 
he must return to the mine. What 
T could net allow him to go alone, 
though he professed his ability to do so. 
E. proposed to accompany him to the 
edge of the snow. TIT offered them a piece 
of the rope, but they would have 
of it, and at once started off. I called 
to E. to bring back the climbing-irons 
B. was wearing, which had been mack 
expressly to fit my shoes, but which I 
had let him wear, as he.thought no others 
would answer. The men now wished to 
pitch the tents and advance no farther. 
This would never do, so I proposed to lead 
the way, with Ramos second. To this 
there were loud objections, as Ramos had 
led the rear so skilfully, but I could not 


get 


too 


my ate 


soon 


now ¢ 


none 

















Top Camp, SECOND 


the clumsy 
ard. At 


out 


Manuel as my only 
length, all on one 
the big rock In a 
few minutes they again wished to pitch 
the tents. With difficulty I urged 
Now a cloud betokened 


rope, 


towards 


them 


onwards. dark 


storm, and soon it began to snow. After 


a tew 


moments it seemed best to piteh 
the big tent as a shelter for all. We 
did before had 
left four we 
heard a 
I 


not six, as he 
but at 
and there he was. 
could not taken B. 
“ No,” he replied, but B. 
declared that he could go on by himself, 
had returned. Naturally he did 
bring my which I 
Also I felt some fear for B., 
and ill. However, he arrived safe- 
ly, though, as | both he 
and E. considerable 
tance on the 


expect E, 


with B. about two, 
voice outside, 


‘You 


rocks 2” 


have 


said, 


iO the 


so he 
not climbing-irons, 
regretted. 
alone 
learned later, 
had slipped a dis 


snow, without serious in- 


When the 


but 


jury. snow ceased I proposed 
the declared that 
the tent was wet and heavy, and it would 
be better to stay here 


to proceed, men 
and start early in 
the morning. After supper, as usual, I 
put on extra clothing, but hardly enough, 
and passed another sleepless night. 

Vou. CXTV.—No. 679.—2 


and I urged 
the importance of an early start, but it 
cold. The wind in 
variably sprang up before dawn and con 
tinued several hours. I had requested 
EK. to have the kettl only half filled with 
water for chaqui, it took so long to melt 
and boil With the 
same amount of chaqui the soup would 
be equally nourishing. 
plied that 
it that 
not on 


The alarm was set at five, 


was undeniably 


the snow the water. 
But he only r 
they were not accustomed t 
way. In my separate tent I was 
hand to regulate such matters. 
When ready to set out it was fen o’clock 
a nice time truly for a mountain 
climb! Continuing our upward way, E. 
ahead, we about the 
route. As he had chosen so badly the 
before, I] 


W here upon 


disagreed 


soonT) 


day insisted on my opinion, 
he said I might lead myself, 
the rope and went off. I was 
well satisfied with this arrangement, and 
we proceeded, later overtaking E. at the 
top of the hill. He more 
amenable to reason, and we 
halt open 


Declaring that the way was 


and untied 


now seemed 
went on to- 
gether, but at the next rebel- 
lion arose. 
much more difficult than they expected, 


the men announced that they would go 
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farther unless for more pay. Several 


imes before I had been imposed upon 
n a similar manner, so I determined to 
ry what firmness would do. I reminded 
them of their contract for twenty-five soles 
and of the fine they were to pay if the 
contract should be unfulfilled. But now I 
learned, contrary to E.’s letter, that onls 
three had signed the contract. I said they 
eould do as they liked, go up or down; 
it was immaterial to me. But if they 
returned I should pay them no more. 
Wher upon all but Ramos started off be- 
low, leaving their burdens behind on the 
now. I called to them, “If you leave 
these things, leave also mv boots, clothing, 
climbing-irons, and ice-axes.” But here 
they had the advantage. These they said 
they would leave at the edge of the snow. 

This was indeed a sad plight. E., Ra- 
mos, and IT could not earry down half of 
the things. On the whole, it seemed wiser 

temporiz I did not so much mind 
paying their demand of ten soles more 
each if they did reaeh the top of the 
saddle. If they did not, I should not 
have to pay the additional sum, and 
next time I would at least make sure 
that they brought down the things. 
So I told E. to eall them back, that 
[ yielded. (KE. had not helped me in 
this erisis, and I was informed later that 
he had ineited the men to make this 
demand.) Now we had an explicit un- 

















MANUEL, WHO SLIPPED 


derstanding. They were to obey my 
orders. They were to go on that night 
till six o’elock. The next morning the V 
were to be off by seven and reach the 
top of the saddle that day. There would 
be three more nights on the snow. They 
should not receive the money unless they 
reached the desired point. All was 
agreed to and solemnly promised, and we 
again set out, E. putting on the rope 
and heading once more for the great rock. 
Enormous hollows and hills and crevasses 
lay between, and soon the way appeared 
impracticable. I pointed out the dif- 
ficulties, but FE. urged the matter, so | 
suggested his going ahead to investigate. 
After some time, becoming alarmed lest 
he had fallen, we all followed, whistling 
and shouting in vain, till we paused on 
the edge of a perpendicular descent of 
fiftv feet. A voice came up from b 
low. “ What!’ I said. “ Down there? 
Ilave you, then, fallen?” “No,” he 
replied; he was merely cutting his way 
down, had about finished, and would 
ro on, This seemed incredible. Un 
doubtedly, judging from the time that 
had elapsed, he had had a_ bad fall 
here. Now he went up the next snowy 
hill, very steep, but at its summit he 
declared as usual that the way beyond 
was practicable, even easy, and that the 
great rock was near. I did not like the 
looks of the descent, but with Ramos 
holding the rope I climbed down to in 
vestigate. It was extremely difficult, im 
possible for men with packs or for clumsy 
Manue! without any. To lower the packs 
with a rope would take considerable time. 
The next slope was too steep for men 
with heavy burdens. E.’s statement that 
it was easy beyond was hardly trust- 
worthy. Accordingly I climbed up again 
and gave the word to retreat. E., how 
ever, declared that he should go on to 
the rock. Argument was useless. 

We retraced our steps to the south 
as soon as possible, turning to the left 
towards the saddle. Though I followed 
un easier way, the men soon began to 
grumble. They were: tired and wished 
to halt for the night. They were afraid 
of being overwhelmed by an avalanche, 
such as we had seen fall over the cliffs 
of the south peak. They insisted at 
least on a short rest, and I went on 


alone to see if the way were practica- 


ble. 
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RAMOS FISHING 


ble. It and | returning to 
urge them forward, when, lo! they had 
pitched the tent at no later than five 
Nothing was left but to whistle, 
again and again, to inform FE. 
were, 


Was, was 


o'clock. 
where we 
Just before dark I saw and heard 
him far to the north, with many im- 
passable hollows between. While supper 
I asked one of the men 
to go out and shout to inform him where 
we were. Later I went out, called and 
whistled, without any response. It was 
eight when again I heard a distant cry. 
Now ethought me of my hitherto 
unused folding-lantern. Having put it 
in shape, I the men with rope 
and candle to go in search of E., who 
might have fallen, and if so would per- 
ish with the cold. Not a man would 
stir. I said everything to them that I 
knew in Spanish 


was in progress 


asked 


that they were with- 
out shame or pity, that they were no men, 


and worse than women; but all in vain. 
One man had hung the lantern outside 
and shouted, but that was all. I could 


IN CREVASSE 


FOR LOST PACK 


not go alone, so I stood and waited, won- 
dering if a tragedy was to conclude my 
efforts on Huascaran. 

About nine I heard a shout, and once 
more espied FE. on the next ridge, with 
I called to him 
to wait, that we would come with rope 
and lantern, and soon he would have the 
light of the moon. 
out of the tent, grasping rope and lan- 
tern, and calling on the others to follow. 
I had previously been trying to get my 
climbing-irons, but now I did not wait 
for them. Ramos and I at onee set off 
down the slope, FE. having already started 
We met him in 
the hollow below and brought him back 
to camp safe and sound, but, alas! with- 
out my barometer, which he had been 
earrying. This, he said, he had 
obliged to leave behind if he were to 
save his life. He knew where it was and 
would get it in the morning. 

After this adventure I felt more than 
ever the folly of trying to go on. There 


2 great hollow between. 


Ramos now rushed 


down the slope opposite. 


been 
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40 


was no knowing what E. would do next. 
Evidently he could not in any way be 
depended upon, and if we reached the 
top of the saddle, it seemed dangerous 
to attempt the summit with such a com- 
panion. Then the men had again been 
insubordinate. With such people it 
“CCIM d hope le ss. 

Another night with only a half-hour’s 
sleep and a he adache as well. But early 
in the morning a man brought some coca 
tea, and I began to feel hopeful.’ Pres- 
ently | went over to see about breakfast. 
Again the kettle was full and nearly boil- 
ing. KE. was asleep. Time passed slowly. 
More aleohol was needed. When we had 
eaten the chaqui and were ready to start, 
the clock stood at eleven. At this rate 
two days more to the top of the saddle! 
We might as well go down first as last. 
A thousand feet more or less hardly mat- 
tered if we could not approach the top. 
Yet if we could! I asked the men if 
they would go on, and all replied, “ Yes.” 
“Very well,” Isaid. “Go up!” But now the 
uleohol! The second canteen was shaken. 
Not much left, though we had had more 
than six bettles: enough for one day only. 
Twice as much had disappeared as was 
necessary. At least four days more on 
the snow if we were to reach the top! 
In vain, then, a single day and night, 
with the possibility of a second desertion 
by the men and of any unforeseen calam- 
ity from FE. It seemed the part of wisdom 
to retreat. I had boiled my thermometer 
the night before temperature 83.22 6 a 
height of about 17,500 feet only: 2500 
feet in two days, not half-way to the sad- 
dle! At the snow-line the boiling tem- 
perature wes 85.6 C, 

E. and his special man went off in 
quest of the barometer. I led the other 
party down. We at once took a dif- 
ferent and, as it proved, an easier route. 
Seeing a long slope at the left, I thought 
[ would survey the prospect in this di- 
rection. At the top I was astonished 
to find an immense crevasse, far larger 
than any seen before, twenty feet wide 
and one hundred or more deep, extending 
straight down the mountain. I thought 
I should like a picture of this fine sight, 
and having assented to Ramos’s request 
to be in it, turned to get my camera 
from the man in the rear. While my 


back was turned, Ramos, evidently be- 
lieving that he would look better without 
his pack, took it off and deposited it on 
the sloping snow. Hearing an exclama- 
tion, 1 looked around, to see the pack 
carefully done up in a poncho, rolling 
down towards the brink of another 
crevasse at right angles to the big one. 
Why Ramos did not run forward and 
stop it, unless because they never hurry, 
L cannot see. I had the impulse, but it 
was already half-way down the slope, and 
in a moment disappeared over the brink. 
Ramos now went around to the lower side, 
while I took my picture without him. 
Then we all proceeded below and looked 
over the edge. To my dismay I found 
that this crevasse, too, seemed a hundred 
feet deep; at all events we could not see 
the bottom. Far below appeared a slope 
of ice, but it was a bend. No pack was 
visible. At once I said only one thing 
could be done. If Ramos could be low 
ered into the crevasse, with four men 
holding the rope, he might regain th 
pack. If not, it was wholly lost. Ramos 
thought, however, that he might fish it 
up with an ice-axe tied to the rope. 
There wasn’t one chance in a thousand, 
but I let him try—of course in vain. 
We halted for luncheon, and then went 
on to the rocks. The other two were still 
above, but joined us by five o’clock, with- 
out the barometer. FE. said he could 
not find it. The next day I returned 
alone to Yungay. 


While leaving the country with regret 
that this magnificent mountain is still 
unclimbed, I congratulate myself on get- 
ting back alive, and promise never to go 
climbing again with one who has been 
really mad. From my observations taken 
with the hypsometer and reasonable es- 
timates from these it would seem that 
if the snow-line is 15,000 feet (it is very 
likely more), the top of the saddle should 
be fully 20,000. Estimating the height of 
the south peak above as three-fifths of 
the difference, the summit should have 
an altitude of over 23,000 feet—a little 
greater than Aconcagua. With three 
Swiss guides, native porters on the snow 
could be dispensed with, and in thre« 
days from the snow-line this interesting 
problem could be solved. 
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BY MARY E. 


“ HE chickens are beginning to lay 
fi again,” said Emmeline’s aunt 
Martha, “and Emmeline can be- 

gin carrying eggs over to the poor Tick- 
nors to-morrow.” Martha, who was quite 
young and pretty, cast a glance of con- 
gratulation at Emmeline, as if she were 


proposing a great pleasure. 


Emmeline’s mother echoed her sister. 


“Yes, that is so,” 
(Sydney was the man) 


said she. “ Sydney” 
“said yesterday 
that the chickens were laying very well. 
Emmeline shall 

“Only think how nice it is going to be 
for those poor Ticknors, with all those 
children, to have half a dozen 


To-morrow begin.” 


new-laid 
eggs every day,” said Martha, again with 
that congratulatory glance at her little 


Little-Girl-A fraid-of-a-Dog 


WILKINS 








FREEMAN 


niece, who sat beside the west window, 
holding her best doll. 
“We shall be able to send more than 


Emme- 
Maybe, when I go to the 


that some days, I dare say.” said 
line’s mother. 


store, I will buy a pretty new basket for 


you to carry the eggs in, dear.” 


“Yes’m,” said Emmeline in a_ low 
voice. She sat full in the glow of the set 
ting wintry sun, and her whole little 


blond head and delicate face was gilded 
by it. It was impossible for her mother 
and her aunt to see that she had turned 
Sh turned to 


very pale. kept her face 


ward the window, too, and when she said 
“ Yes’m,” 


joy into the word, although she was a 


infused a hypocritical tone of 


most honest and conscientious little girl. 
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In facet, the ; vas assumed beeause of 


Jesuit-like ssue of conscience in her 
inner dealings with herself. 
knors, the poor Ticknors, with 
the large brood of children, lived about 
half a mile down the road, and Emme- 
line’s mother and aunt esteemed it a 
great delight for her to earry eggs to 
hem, when eggs were plentiful. Emme- 
ne herself never denied the delight, but 
Giod alone knew how glad she was, how 
wickedly (she told herself that it was 
wickedly) glad she was, when about 
Th inksgiving time, when people natural- 
ly wished to use more eggs, the chickens, 


ter the perverse nature of their race, 


laid fewer eggs, and there were only 
enough for the family. Then Emmeline 
had a respite. She grew plumper, and 
t] 


ere was more color on her little soft 
curving cheeks. “ Emmeline always 
seems so much better this time of the 
vear.” her mother often said, and she 
never dreamed why it was, although 
Emmeline could have told her, had it not 
een for her conscience, which pricked 
her on in spite of her pains. The Tick- 
nors had a dog—a very small dog, it is 
true, but with a voice enough for a whole 
pack, and Emmeline was in mortal ter- 
ror of him. He always barked at her 
when she went to earry the eggs, and he 
always sniffed ominously around her 
ankles. Sometimes he made bounds of 
vicious yelping joy at her, almost reach 
ing her face, although he was a little dog. 
Emmeline was a little girl, small for her 
age, which was barely ten. She was 
very much under the dominion, the very 
loving dominion, of her mother and aunt. 
Her fathe r was dead. The Ameses Em- 
meline’s last name was Ames—lived on a 
small farm, and Sydney managed it. 
They were regarded as quite rich people 
in the little village where they lived, 
and they looked at themselves in that 
light. Therefore they realized a_ sens 
of duty, of pleasurable duty, toward the 
less fortunate people around them. At 
that very moment both Aunt Martha 
and Mrs. Ames were sewing upon gar- 
ments for poor people, some strong and 
durable flannelette petticoats, of soft 
pink and blue. Sometimes Emmeline 
herself was asked to sew a seam on these 
soft garments, and she always obeyed 
with the utmost docility, although she 


did not like to sew very well. She wes a 
sober, reflective little girl, not exactly 
indolent, but inclined to sit quite still, 
while her young mind indulged in pry 
ings into the future and conceptions of 
life and her own little niche in the un 
versal seheme of things, which would 
have quite astounded her mother and her 
aunt Martha had they known of it. 
They saw in Emmeline only a darling, 
obedient, sweet little gir holding her 
doll-baby; not as she really was lit into 
flame by her own imaginings and_ the 
sun. Neither dreamed that, as she sat 
there and said “ Yes’m” so prettily, 
she was shuddering in her very soul 
from a most exaggerated fear, stimulated 
by an imagination entirely bevond theirs, 
of the Ticknors’ little dog. 

Soon the copper-gilt glow faded from 
Emmeline’s head and face, and she sat 
a pale little shadow in the dusk, until 
her mother lighted the lamp, and Anni 
the maid came in to announce supper. 
Kmmeline had not much appetite that 
night, although there were her favorite 
fried oysters and waffles. It seemed as if 
the subject of the eggs and the Tieknors, 
which caused her to project more plain 
ly her vision of fear concerning the littl 
dog, could not be let alone. They had 
hardly seated themselves at the table be 
fore Annie spoke of the large number of 
eggs which had been brought in that day. 
Annie had been with the Ameses a long 
time, and was considered quite a member 


of the family. “I think you ean earry a 
dozen eggs to-morrow morning, dear,” 
Emmeline’s mother said happily. 

“Yes’m,” replied Emmeline. 

“Only think what it will mean to those 
poor Ticknors,” said Aunt Martha. 

“Yes’m,” said Emmeline. 

Then Emmeline’s mother noticed that 
the child was not eating as usual. “ Why, 
Emmeline,” she said, “ you have not half 
finished your oysters.” 

Emmeline looked helplessly at her 
plate, and said that she was not very 
hungry. She felt that .she was wicked 
because she was not hungry, since she 
was so afraid of the Ticknors’ little dog 
that she did not want to earry the ege= 
to them the next morning, when they were 
so poor and needed the eggs so much. 

“If you don’t eat your oysters. you 
must swallow two raw eggs,” said Emme- 
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line’s mother suddenly. “ Annie, beat 
up two eggs with a little sugar and nut- 
meg and a little milk.” 

Emmeline felt just then more than a 
physical loathing, she felt a moral loath- 
ing for anything in the shape of an egg, 
but she swallowed the mixture which 
Annie presently brought to her, | ith her 
usual docility. 

‘That will be just as nourishing as 
the oysters,” said Aunt Martha. Aunt 
Martha had on her pretty blue gown. 
She was expecting Mr. John Adams that 
gz. It was Wednesday, and Mr. 
John always came on Wednesday and 


Sunday evenings. Emmeline knew why. 


evenil 


She knew with a shy and seeret admira 
{10n,. nd a forecast of Wednesday and 
Sunday evenings yet to be when some 


young man should come to see her. She 


d that she would wear 


made up her mi 
red on those interesting occasions, 
which filled her, voung as she was, with 

sweet sense of mystery and prescience. 
She gazed at pretty Aunt Martha, in her 


gown of soft blue, cut out in a tiny 


square at the neck, revealing her long 
white throat. She forgot for a second 


the Ticknors and the Ticknor dog, which 
represented the genuine bugbear of her 


childhood. Then the old fear overcame 
her again. Her mother regarded her, 
and Aunt Martha regarded her; then the 
two women exchanged glances. After 


supper, when they were all on their way 
back to the sitting-room, Emmeline’s 
mother whispered anxiously in Martha’s 
ear, “ She doesn’t look well.” 

Martha nodded assent. “T don’t think 
she has had enough fresh air lately,” 
she said in a low voice. “It will do 
her good to take that morning run to 
the Ticknors’.” 

“That is so,” assented Emmeline’s 
mother. “Tl have her go to bed early 
to-night; then right after breakfast to- 
morrow morning, when the air is fresh, 
she can take the eggs to the Ticknors.” 

Emmeline went to bed before Mr. 
John Adams arrived. Her mother tucked 
her in and kissed her, then blew out the 
lamp and went down-stairs. Emmeline 
had said her prayers, introducing, men- 
tally, a little clause with regard to the 
Ticknor dog. It was a _ piteous little 
child codicil to the Lord’s Prayer and 
“ Now IT lay me,” which she always said. 


After her mother had gone down-stairs 
Kmmeline lay awake staring at the dark 
ness. The darkness very soon seemed to 
Hicker with wild-fire; grotesque faces 
grinned at her from the midst of thi: 
tire, which was and was not. A terribl 
horror, of which the little bugbear dog 
was the keystone, was over her. She 
wanted so to call her mother, to get up 
and run down-stairs into the lamp-] 
sitting-room: but she lay still, stiff and 
rigid. She had too much self-control for 
her own good, young as she was. Pr 
ently she heard the distant tinkle of the 
front-door bell, and heard Aunt Martha 
open the door and greet Mr. John Adam 
Again, for a second, her own spirit of 
joyous propheey was over her; but after 
Mr. John Adams and Aunt Martha had 
gone into the parlor, and she could only 
hear the faint hum of their voice Ss, shi 
returned to her former state. However, 
it was not very long before her attention 
was again diverted. Mr. John Adams 
had a very deep bass voice. All of a 
sudden this great bass was raised. Em- 
meline could not distinguish one word, 
but it sounded like a roar to her. Then, 
also, she heard her aunt Martha’s sweet 
shrill voice, almost loud enough for the 
words to be audible. Then she heard 
doors opening, and shutting with almost 
a slam; then she was certain she heard a 
sob from the front entry. Then she 
heard the sitting-room door opened with 
a fling, then a continuous agitated hum 
of conversation between her mother and 
aunt. Emmeline wondered why Mr. John 
Adams had gone so soon, and why he had 
almost slammed the door, and what her 
aunt and mother were talking about so 
excitedly. Then. as she had not much 
curiosity, her mind reverted to her own 
affairs, and again the wild-fire of the 
darkness flickered and the grotesque faces 
grinned at her, and all her pleasant gates 
of sle« p and dreams were guarded against 
her by the Ticknors’ little dog. 

Emmeline slept very little that night. 
When she did sleep, she had _ horrib 
dreams. Once she woke erving out, and 
her mother was standing over her with a 
lighted lamp. “What is the matter? 
Are you ill?” asked her mother. Her 
mother was much older than Aunt 
Martha, but she looked very pretty in 
her long, trailing white robe, with the 
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lamplight shining upon her loving, anx 
ious face. 

“T had a dream,” said Emmeline, 
faintly. 

“1 guess you were lying on your back,” 
said her mother. “Turn over on your 
side, darling, and try to go to sleep again. 
Don’t think about the dream. Remem- 
ber how you are going to carry eggs to 
those poor Ticknor children to-morrow 
morning. Then, I know, you will gz0 
to sleep.” 

“Yes’m.” said Emmeline, and she 
turned obediently on her side, and her 
mother went out. 

Emmeline slept no more that night. 
It was about four o’clock in the morning. 
The Ameses had quite an early break 
fast, at seven o’clock. Emmeline reflect- 
ed that in three hours she should be up 
and dressed and at the breakfast-table ; 
that breakfast would take about half an 
hour; that in about three hours and a 
half she would be on her way to the 
Ticknors’. She felt almost as a con- 
demned criminal might have felt on the 
morning of his execution. 

When she went laggingly down-stairs, 
as Annie played a discordant chime on 
the string of Japanese bells, she felt 
weak. and was very pale. Her mother 
and Martha, who herself looked wretch- 
ed, as if she had been weeping all 
night, glanced at her, then again at each 
other. “It will do her good to get out 
in the fresh air,” said Martha, stifling 
a heavy sigh. 

Emmeline’s mother looked commiser- 
atingly at her sister. “ Why don’t you 
slip on your brown gown and go with 
her, dear?” she said. “ You look as if 
the air would do you good, too.” 

Annie, coming in with the eggs, cast a 
sharp glance of mingled indignation and 
sympathy at Miss Martha. She knew 
perfectly well what the matter was. She 
had abnormally good ears, and had been 
in the dining-room, the evening before, 
when Mr. John Adams was in the parlor 
with Miss Martha, and there was a door 
between, a badly hung door, with cracks 
in it, and she had heard. She had not 
meant to listen. although she felt that 
all the affairs of the Ames family were 
her own, and she had a perfect right to 
know about them. She knew that Mr. 
John Adams had been talking about 


where he and Miss Martha should live 
after they were married, and had insisted 
upon her going to live in the old Adams 
homestead with his mother and elder 
brother and two sisters, instead of living 
right along with Emmeline and_ her 
mother and herself (Annie). She consid- 
ered that Miss Martha had done exactly 
right to stand out as she had done. Ev- 
erybody knew what old Mrs. Adams was, 
and one of the sisters was called quick- 
tempered, and the elder brother was un- 
married, and there was therefore no pos- 
sible reason why Mr. John Adams should 
feel obliged to remain at home after his 
marriage. On the other side, it would 
obviously be very hard for Emmeline’s 
mother to part with her sister and live 
alone in her big house with Emmeline 
and Annie. It was a very large house, 
and there was plenty of room; whereas 
the Adams house was small. There could 
be no question, so Annie thought, and so 
Emmeline’s mother thought, and _ so 
Martha herself thought, but she had 
done right. Martha reasoned it out in 
her own mind that John Adams could 
not care so very much for her or he would 
not insist upon subjecting her to such 
discomfort and annoyance as she would 
evidently experience if she were to live 
in the Adams house after her marriege. 
John had always been frank about 
his mother’s difficult temper and his sis- 
ter’s, although he was a devoted son and 
brother. He knew, too, that Martha could 
not have a sitting-room to herself in 
which to display her wedding treasures, 
and she could have that in the Ames 
house. She considered within herself 
that he could not possibly love her as 
much as she had supposed, because he 
had given no reason whatever for his 
insistence that she should comply with 
his wishes except that they were his 
wishes. Martha had a pretty spirit of 
her own, and she resented anything like 
tyranny, even in those whom she loved. 
So she held her head high, although he: 
eyes were red, and said, in reply to her 
sister’s suggestion, that she rather thought 
she wouid not. She thought she would 
take the ten-thirty train for Bolton and 
do a little shopping. She wanted to 
see about a spring suit, and the soon- 
er she got the material at the dress- 
maker’s the better. She said it exactly 
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k a spoon 
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puckering her | 


tle mouth most pa 
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had swallowed it. 
She did not ear 
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, and only 
te it because her 
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said that it was good 
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ii 
mother aunt 
for her. 
had 
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things which 
disliked, and 


many things which 


begun to won- 
why so many 
she 
she more than dis- 

liked, were so good for her. 
the 
she wondered. 


She ate her cereal, then her soft-boiled 


She acqui- 


esced in wisdom of her elders, but 


egg on toast. She hated eggs that morn- 
ing, although usually she liked them. 


She felt as if she was fairly eating her 
terror and dread of what lay before her: 
f intimately associated with 
it. It seemed to her that the fear in her 
heart was enough, without being obliged 
to have it in her stomach also. 

After breakfast, Emmeline put on her 
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THE MatTTt SKED HER MoT 
watching the gay little figure move slow- 
ly down the road. They need not have 


cautioned her against speed. She did not 
fee] in the least inclined to hurry. 

“ The child does not look very well this 
morning.” Mrs. Ames. 


that old anxious expression 


said “She has 
and 


ate her breakfast as 


again, 
she is pale, and she 
if she did 
“Ate it just as if she was. swallowing 
pills,” said Annie. 
“Yes, she did,” 


anxiously 


not want it.” 


M rs. Ames 


agreed, 
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“Well, the walk in the fresh morning 
good,” said Martha. “I 


must make a start if I am going to cateh 


air will do he r 


that ten-thirty train. I must mend my 
gloves I think I will wear my brown 
taffeta. [ may eall at the Robinses? 
while [I am in Bolton.” 

‘IT would,” said Mrs. Ames. It was 
tacitly understood between them that 
nothing more was to be said about Mr. 
John Adams, that the whole subject was 
to be left out of sight and hearing, and 
everything was to go on as before. How- 
ever, as the last glimpse of red disap- 
peared down the street, and Martha’s 
step was heard overhead, her sister 
thought how glad she was that she had 
proposed going to Bolton. “ If will take 
her mind up,” she thought, but she would 
not have said it to Martha for the world. 

Meantime, Emmeline continued slow- 
ly but none the less surely on her road to 
the Ticknors’. It was a perfectly straight 
road for a quarter of a mile, then it 
curved. It was not until one passed this 
curve that one could see the Ticknors’ 
ragged, squalid residence. Then one saw 
it as a blur on the landseape. How Em- 
meline dreaded rownding that curve! 
She walked very slowly, toeing in a lit- 
tle, as was her wont when she was nerv- 
ously intent. She prayed incessantly, 
and her poor little prayer ran in this 
wise: “Oh, Father in Heaven, please 
take care of me and don’t let Spotty come 
near me nor hurt me nor bark “at me.” 
Emmeline repeated this prayer over and 
over in a sort of rhythmic cadence. She 
fairly kept step with it, and yet she had 
not the slightest faith in the prayer. She 
eould not really see why she should have. 
She had always prayed in such wise 
while carrying eggs to the Ticknors, and 
Spotty had never failed to race barking 
out to meet her and sniff at her nervous, 
twitching little ankles and try little nips 
and tugs at her skirts. The prayer had 
never, so far as she could see, been 
answered, and why should she expect it 
to be now? Emmeline was a very honest 
little girl. She was reverent, and she 
believed God could keép Spotty fror 
barking at her; but she did not believe 
that He would. Moreover, she was Chris- 
tian enough to hope and trust, some- 
how, that these agonies of terror which 
she was called upon to undergo were in 


the end tor her spiritual good. She did 
not complain, but she knew that she suf 
fered, and she knew that Spotty would 
not fail to bark. 

Presently she turned that dreaded 
curve of the road, and she could see the 
wretched place where the Ticknors lived 
The dwelling itself was an unpainted, 
out-of-drawing shanty, leaning so far t 
one side that it seemed it must topple 
over, but saving itself by a lurch in an- 
other direction. It was a very drunkard 
of a house, a habitation which had taken 
upon itself the character of its inmates. 
It was degenerate, miserable, and oblivi- 
ous to its misery. Beside this main 
shanty was a stable, far out of the per- 
pendicular, out of which looked a high- 
hipped cow. Sometimes Emmeline was 
afraid of the cow, which was often at 
large, but never as of the dog. Thers 
was also a pigsty and various other hor- 
rible little adjuncts of the main whole. 
Emmeline shuddered as she came in 
sight of it. The mere aspect of the place 
would have gotten on her sensitive nerves 
even if Spotty had not been there. But 
immediately, breaking upon her prayer 
came the well-known vicious little yelp. 
Spotty was a mongrel, but he had won 
drous ears. Emmeline espied the littl 
animal coming for her so fast that he 
seemed a mere line of speed, but never 
ceasing that wild yelp. Emmeline prayed 
on, and wa!ked on. It was strange that 
she never at such times thought of turn 
ing around and running. It never oe 
curred to her to disobey her mother and 
not take the eggs to the Ticknors. She 
walked along, praying, her heart beating 
heavily, her limbs shaking. The littl 
dog reached her. He was a little dog. 
and it was a sheer absurdity for her to 
feel such fear of him. He danced around 
in ecireles, a regular dog war-dance, as 
she advanced. His yelps became louder 
and louder. It seemed inconceivabl 
that such a small animal could have such 
a terrific bark. Emmeline went steadily 
on, toeing in, holding her basket of eggs 
in a hand which did not feel as if it 
belonged to her. It did not seem that 
her whole body belonged to her in any 
other sense than as a machine which bore 
her conscience, her obedience, her fear, 
and the basket of eggs. When she reach- 
ed the Ticknor house she was blue- 
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white, trembling with a curious rigid temporary goad. To-day he was plougl 


tremor She knocked, 


a furious, 


and the little dog 


ve a frantie yelp, and tugged 


at 


cle live rance 


her skirt. Then the second of her 
: An 
mountain 
bade the 
obey, but 
It 
than once that 
perhaps Mrs. Ticknor, in consideration 
of the 


tacked her, sit upon him; 


came, 


‘| he door OPK ned. 
enormous slatternly 


of 


dog 


woman, a 
inert She 


be 


Emmeline 


tle sh, appeare d. 
Ile did 


sense of protection. 


quiet. 
had a 


had occeurre d 


not 
to he rmore 


eggs, would, if Spotty actually at- 


that she would 


not actually let her be bitten. Behind 
Mrs. Ticknor the close room swarmed 
with children —children with gaping, 
grinning faces, some of them with im- 


pudent faces, but most of them placidly 
like their The Ticknors 
represented the very doldrums of human- 


None of 


gressed, except the father, who ocecasion- 


inert mother. 


ity. them worked nor pro- 


ally could be induced to do a little work 


for the neighbors when the supplies ran 


too low and actual starvation became a 


ing for a farmer, plodding 


lazily along ? 


behind a heavy old horse. He could 
scarcely be said to be working. Khimme 
line was glad that he was not at home. 


Sometimes he had been drinking consid 


erable hard cider, and although he never 


spoke to her, the hard red in his fac 
disturbed her: also the glassy stare ot 
his stupid eyes. 
“ Mother sent these eggs,” said Emm 
line in a small, weak voice. Mrs. Tick- i 


inarticulate not 
The chil 
dren stared and grinned and gaped. All 
full of staring 


nor took them with an 
of thanks, like a dumb beast. 


the dingy room seemed 


eyes, and gaping, grinning mouths 
The little dog yelped viciously, louder 
and louder. It was incredible of what a 


crescendo that small dog was capable. 


Emmeline pinned her faith on Mrs 


Ticknor’s coming to her rescue in cast 
of an actual assault, but every minute 
she expected to feel the needlelike teeth 


in her ankle. All her flesh shrank and 
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quivered. It seemed as if Mrs. Ticknor 


would never find a dish in which to 
deposit the eggs. Finally she did, how- 
ever, and Emmeline took her basket. 
The little dog followed, with his circling 
war-dance and his crescendo of yelps, to 
the curve of the road. Then, as was in- 
variably the case, he turned suddenly 
and ran home, as if with a sudden 
conviction that the game was not worth 
the candle. 

Then Emmeline toed out, and walked 
on briskly, her head up; her trial for 
that day was over. 

When she reached home her mother 
looked at her and her face brightened. 
“You look so much better for your 
walk, darling,” she said. Then she 
asked if the Ticknors seemed pleased 
with the eggs. Emmeline was in a little 
doubt as to the amount of actual pleasure 
which the Ticknors had displayed, but 
she said “ Yes’m.” 

“Tt means a great deal to them, poor 
things,” said her mother. “TI am s 


glad we can help them a little, and s 


glad you ean do your part.” 

“Yes’m,” said Emmeline. 

The next morning the torture was re- 
peated. It was like a historical prom- 
enade betwixt two rows of Indians 
armed with cruel weapons. Tlowever, 
she survived it, and when she came home 


both her mother and aunt remarked upon 
her improved appearance. That was 
what so misled them. Every morning 


Emmeline returned from her charitable 
trip with such a sense of momentary re- 
lief, that her face was naturally brighter 
than when she started, but all the while 
she steadily lost ground under the strain. 
Finally the doctor was called in and a 
tonie prescribed, and when school began, 
after the spring vacation, it was decided 
that Emmeline should remain at home 
and try to go on with her class with Aunt 
Martha’s assistance. 

“T think nothing except that morn- 
ing walk to the Ticknors’, to carry eggs, 
keeps the poor child up, anyway,” said 
Emmeline’s mother, who had followed 
the doctor to the door. 

‘IT dare say,” he replied. “ Keep her 
out in the fresh air all you can, and send 
her on errands that interest her.” 

“That does interest her,” said Mrs. 
Ames. “She is so pleased to think she 


is helping those poor Tieknors, dear lit 
tle thing.” 

Emmeline overheard what was said; 
the door was slightly ajar. There was 
a curious little twitch about her sen- 
sitive mouth. Troubled as she was, she 
saw the humor in the situation. Th 
very thing which was making her ill, 


her mother regarded as her chief medi 
cine. It seemed strange that) Emmeline 
did not tell her mother of her true state 
of mind. The expeditions would have 
been at once stopped. She did not tell 
her, however, and probably for reasons 
which she did not herself understand. 
There is in every complete personality 
a side which is dark except. toward its 
own self and God, and Emmeline realized 
this dark side in herself, although vague- 
lv. She knew perfectly well that nobody, 
not even her mother, who loved’ her 
could understand rightly this dark side, 
which was sacred to herself. She knew 
that if she told her mother how afraid 
she was of that little Ticknor dog she 
would be petted and comforted, and 
would never have to face the terror 
again; and yet she knew that her mother 
would secretly laugh over her and not 
comprehend how she felt, and it seemed 
to her that she could not face that. She 
would rather face the dog. 

So she continued earrying the eggs 
and praying, and the little dog continued 
barking at her and snapping at her heels 
and tugging at her dress, and she took 
the doctor’s medicine, and yet she grew 
paler and thinner, and slept less, and ate 
less, and her mother and aunt thought 
that the daily walk in the open was all 
that kept the child up. Then, three 
weeks after she first began her charitable 
trips, something happened. 

It was almost the first of April, but 
the spring was very late, and_ that 
Wednesday morning had seemed to suf- 
fer an actual relapse into winter. The 
northwest wind blew cold, as if from 
northern snow and ice fields; the ground 
was frozen hard, and the farmers had 
been obliged to quit their ploughing, 
which they had begun on mild days. The 
long furrows in a field which Emmeline 
had to pass before she reached the curve 
in the road lay stretched out stiff and 
rigid like dead men. In the midst of 
that field stood a little corn-house, the 
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dowt | Hieh i- (opel . Kmmeline 
glanced = casually iwross the field as 
she lagged along She still wore her 


little red coat and hat, under which 
her sott fleece of blond hair flew before 
the wind like a flag. She glanced casu- 
ally, then her heart gave a great leap 
and seemed to stand still. Over that 
rigid field she had seen a little live object 
scamper and make straight for that corn 
house, which he entered, doubtless in pur 
suit of some smaller, swifter thing which 
she could not see, possibly a field-mouse 
or a mole. Emmeline knew the pursuer 
to be the Ticknor dog. A thought leap! 
into her brain; a thought so wild and 
audacious that she could not entirely 
harbor it for a second. Then all her 
faculties rose to action. Down on the 
ground she set her basket of eggs. Over 
the fence, with its tangle. of leafless 
vines, she went, and across the field she 
raced, her little feet skipping from fur- 
row to furrow, her hair streaming. She 
reached the corn-house, and grasped the 
door swinging outward and creaking in 
the cold wind with a grasp of despair 
She slammed it to and fastened it with 
a wooden peg. There was a padlock, but 
no key. The wooden peg was evidently 
simply to keep the door from swinging 
when the house was ¢ mptv, as it Was now, 
except for the Tieknor dog. Emmeline 
at last had her enemy safe in prison. An 
angry bark and a scratching assailed her 
ears as she sped back to the road, but 
Spotty could not get loose. She was sure 
of that. It was a strong little house. 
Emmeline took up her basket of eggs and 
went on. Nobody had seen her. This 
was a lonely spot in the road. A mad 
exultation filled her heart. For the first 
time she was going to the Ticknors’ with- 
out fear clutching her, body and soul. 
When she rounded the curve in the road 
and came in sight of the squalid little 
group of buildings they looked almost 
beautiful to her. She fairly laughed to 
herself. She almost danced as she went 
on. When she reached the house and 
Mrs. Ticknor opened the door as usual 
she saw for the first time what a really 
lovely little face the next little girl to 
the baby had, in spite of dirt. She 
smiled as she delivered the eggs, and 
stood beaming while Mrs. Ticknor emp- 
tied the basket and returned it. She had 


he need to look about nor list th ote 
little spiteful animal now. Shi as quite 
sate. She went home light-footed. She 
Was quite rosy when she reached there. 

“The dear child is really better.’ h 
aunt said to her mother when Emmelin 
had gone to put away her outdoor wraps 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ames, “she cer 
tainly does look better, and I do believs 
it is nothing but that walk every morn 
ing in the fresh air has done her good.” 

i think so too,” said Martha. “I 
think it has done her much more good 
than the doector’s medicine.” 

Poor Martha herself looked, in spit 
of her pride and her high carriage of 
head, as if she needed some _ helpful 
tonic for either soul or body, or both. 
She had grown thinner, and although she 
smiled, the smile did not look spontane 
ous. In thes days, Martha smiled me 
chanically and only with her lips. Iler 
lips curved prettily, but her eyes re- 
mained serious and thoughtful, even 
while she spoke about Emm line’s look 
ing better. Emmeline did, in reality, 
seem better all that day. She even asked 
for luncheon between breakfast and 
noon. She slept well that night. She 
ate her breakfast with an appetite the 
next morning, and set out even merrily 
on her errand to the Ticknors. It was 
still eold, and the northwest wind had 
not gone down. It had raged all night 
When she came to the field in which the 
corn-house stood the door was closed 
fast; no one was at work. and the plough 
ridges which later on would be green 
with waving flags of corn lay stiffly lik 
dead men, as they had done the day be- 
fore. Emmeline looked at the corn 
house. She thought, but she was not 
quite sure, that she heard a little plain 
tive sound, something between a whine 
and yelp. When she returned she was 
quite sure. She knew that she heard it. 
Her face sobered. When she reached 
home her mother and aunt exchanged 
glances, and her mother went into the 
kitchen to tell Annie to make some beef 
tea. Emmeline had to drink a cup of it 
when it was made. Her mother and aunt 
had agreed, with dismay, that she did 
not look as well as she had done the day 
before. She looked still worse as the 
day wore on and the days wore on. Dur- 
ing three days Emmeline suffered tor- 
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tures of remorse with regard to the little 

e@ shut up in the corn-house and _ per- 
aps starving to death, unless there might 
hye ‘somes scattered corn left over from the 
vear before, or rats. Emmeline was 


not quite sure as to whether Spotty would 


eat rats, even if reduced to starvation. 


She astonished her mother on the ev 


ning of the second day by inquiring, apro- 
pos of nothing at all, “ Mother, do dogs 


ever eat rats?’ And when both her mother 


ind aunt seemed unable to answer posi- 
velv in the affirmative, her little face 

: on an expression of white misery 
which amazed them. After Emmeline 
had gone to bed that night her mother 
told her aunt that if the child was not 
better before long she should eall in an- 
ther doctor. 

It was horrible for Emmeline during 
ose mornings to pass that corn-house, 
ith its shut door and desolate field. She 

like a murderess. She was not quite 
sure whether she heard Spotty’s plaintive 
whine. She wondered if he were dead 
and she had killed him. 

It was the evening of the third day 
that Emmeline made up her mind. 
Annie had forgot- 
ten to order a yeast-cake, and the fact 


Chanee favored her. 


was mentioned in her presence just be- 
fore supper. Annie said that she would 
go to the store after supper and get it, 
for she must mix bread that night. Then 
Emmeline spoke eagerly : 

“Mother, can’t I go? There is plenty 
of time before supper. Please let me go.” 

Her aunt abetted her. “I would let 
her go if I were you,” she said. “She 
will sleep better. The air is lovely, al- 
though it is frosty for this time of year.” 
Martha had just come from a walk to the 
post-office. “There! I have been right 
n the store. and eould have got it if 1 
had known,” she said; “but I do think 

will do Emmeline good to run out, 
ind it will not be dark until after she 
gets back.” 

So Emmeline went. She had mysteri- 
ously tucked up the sleeve of her red 
coat a little parcel which contained two 
chicken bones. They were nice little 
chicken bones, wrapped in white paper. 
She carried also her little purse, in 
vhich she had some money of her own 
besides the pennies which her mother had 
given her to buy the yeast with. 


Kmmeline flashed out of sight of the 
house windows, a swift little figure in 
red. 

‘I ean’t make her out at all,” Emme 
“There she has 
seemed all down in the dumps for two 
days and a half, and all of a sudden she 


line’s mother = said. 


is as eager to go to the store as I ever 
saw her about anything in her life. Her 
eyes looked as bright as stars.” 

“If she were grown up, I should think 
she had something on her mind,” Martha 
said, reflectively. 

“Now, Martha, what nonsense: what 
can that baby, with everything done for 
her, have on her mind ?” 

“Of course she cannot,” said Martha, 
but her eyes were reflective. 

Meantime, Emmeline sped on her way. 
he store was on a street at right angles 
to the one leading to the Ticknors’, which 
ope ned just before the field with the corn 
house was reached, Emmeline hurried 
to the store, bought the yeast-cake, and 
also with her own money a little paper 
bag of sweet crackers. Then swiftly, 
without a moment’s hesitation, she ran 
back to the other road and across the 
field to the corn-house. She listened for 
just one second before Opn ning the door. 
She heard a little whine-—not a bark, but 
a whine. Then she opened the door, and 
no soldier charging the enemy ever re- 
quired more spirit than she; but open it 
she did. She held out the chicken bones. 
Then she flung them at poor Spotty, 
emerging trailingly from the dusty in- 
terior. Spotty caught at the little bones 
and crunched them down. Then Emme- 
line fed him with the sweet crackers. 
She put one on the ground. Then, as the 
little animal caught it up, a feeling of 
great love and pity overcame her. ATI 
at onee she loved that which she had 
feared. She fed Spotty the rest of the 
sweet crackers from her little red-mit- 
tened hand, and did not have the slight- 
est quiver of terror, even when the sharp 
little teeth were so near her fingers. 
After the crackers were all gone, Emme- 
line started homeward, and Spotty fol- 
lowed her. He bounded around her, leap- 
ing up, barking with joy. He was a poor 
little mongrel, and from heredity and 
poor training he had lacked the better 
traits of his kind. He had been mis 
chievous, cowardly, and malicious. He 
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had loved nobody. But now he loved 
Kmmeline for setting him free and giv- 
ing him food. He knew nothing of the 
injury which she had done him. He was 
conscious only of the benefit. So he fol- 
lowed her, as he had never followed any 
of the Ticknors. They, in truth, had 
never cared for him. They had simply 
been too indolent and too indifferent to 
turn him adrift, when, a poor canine 
wanderer, he had located himself with 
them uninvited. But this was different. 
Ile loved this little girl, who had opened 
his prison door and fed him with nice 
chicken bones and sweet erackers. Ile 
had suffered, and she had come to his aid. 
He was still thirsty, but thirst also would 
be satisfied by her. He followed her with 
joyful faith across the field. When they 
reached the road leading to the store a 
man emerged thence, walking hurriedly. 
Kmmeline knew him at once. He was 
Mr. John Adams. 

John spoke to Emmeline in a confused 
sort of way. “ Oh, it is you, Emmeline,” 
he said. 

“Yes, sir.” replied Emmeline. 

“Tlow are your mother and aunt?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you.” 

“lave you been to supper?” 

“in No, sir.” 

Mr. John Adams hesitated still more. 
“ Well,” he said, “ I had my supper early, 
and so, and so—” 

Emmeline glanced up at him, and saw 
to her amazement that his face-was burn- 
ing red, and he was smiling foolishly. 

“T thought,” he said, finally, “that I 
would run up to your house this evening 
and—I thought I would go early, because 

I happened to think it was the evening 
for prayer-meeting, and I didn’t know 
but she—your mother and aunt might 

oing, and—I thought if they were 
—if I went early, I would go along 
with them.” 

“Mother and Aunt Martha aren’t go- 


” 


be gz 


ing to meeting. I heard them say so, 
said Emmeline. Then she added, out of 
the innocence of her soul, “1 know Aunt 
Martha will be real glad to see you.” 

“Do you think she will?” asked Mr. 
John Adams, eagerly. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“T wonder how you would like it if I 
should come and live in your house, with 


you and your mother and aunt?” said 
John Adams. 

Emmeline slipped her little hand into 
his. “I think it would be real nice,” 
she said. 

“You dear little soul!” said Mr. Jah 
Adams. He squeezed her hand in. hi 
big strong one. “Is that your dog, littl 
one?” he asked. 

“ No, sir.” 

“T didn’t know but you had been get- 
ting a pet dog since I was at your house.” 

“That is the Ticknor dog; he followed 
me.” Just then the dog leapt up, and 
Kmmeline patted his head, laughing. 

“Tle is a mongrel, but he seems a 
bright little dog,” said Mr. John Adams. 
“T should think you would keep him 
Ile can’t have a_ very 
the Ticknors’.” 


good home at 
“T am going to if mother will let me, 
said Emmeline, with sudden resolve. 

The little triumphal procession went 
on its way. The west was a clear cold 
red. They passed a field in which stood 
scattered stacks of last year’s corn. In 
the shadow the withered blades had a 
curious vivid crudeness of something 
which was rather tone than color. The 
gleamed out like newly cut wood, like 
naked flesh. They were elemental, be- 
longing to the first: dry death, for which 
there are no paints on the palette, any 
more than for light and air and sentient 
life. But where the red western sun 
struck these blades of corn they were lit 
with brilliant reflections, and seemed to 
leap into flames of red gold. 

In the east was faintly visible a filmy 
are of new moon. A great star was 
slowly gathering light near the moon. 
Emmeline danced along, holding to Mr. 
John Adams’s hand. Her head was up. 
ler whole face laughed. The little dog 
raced ahead; he ran back; he leapt and 
barked short joyous barks. They were 
all conquerors, by that might of spiritual 
panoply of love with which they had 
been born equipped. There was the dog, 
in whom love had conquered brute spit 


and maliciousness; the man in whom 
love had conquered self-will. But the 
child was the greatest conqueror of the 
three, for in her love had conquered fear, 
which is in all creation its greatest foe. 
being love’s own antithesis. 
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e Man and His Rose-Garden 
BY ALICE BROWN 


HERE was a man who deserved well of the wor'd be- 

cause he had done it a great service. Strangely enough, 

everybody knew it, and wanted to do something for 
him in return. And though he lived in a lonely place, with 
only the sky and his garden to keep him company, pilgrims 
made it a part of their journey to pass that way and ask him 
if they could do something for him at the shrine. The man 
had but one answer. 

“ Pray,” said he, “ pray for the world.” 

He loved the world, and he wanted it to be sinless and 
happy. and this was the only thing he thought about—this 
and his garden. Sometimes the rulers of nations came to 
offer him rich and beautiful things; but if they brought him 
gold or jewels, he would smile and say: 

“T wish you would come into my garden and see how 
vellow the tulips are and how the fountain glitters.” But 
he would take the gold and the jewels, and it was perfectly 
understood that he did not keep them. “That diamond is 
worth thousands of loaves of bread,” he would say. “ Isn't 
that luck!” 

For he had a very simple formula for turning diamonds 
into bread, and often he could change the most valuable one 
in less than a week. 

As time went on, he grew to love the world more and more, 
and his love even went beyond the world. He thought a great 
deal about the people who had died, those that had gone to 
everlasting joy because they had been faithful, and those 
that had gone to be healed of their sins and grow strong 
enough to find the road they had lost. And of one he thought 
most of all, because it seemed to him no other man had been 
so shunned and hated for so long a time. It seemed te him, 
too, that the earthly voices of scorn and horror must reach 
the man wherever he was, and, even if he had been forgiven, 
sound about him like a chorus of hell. And the burden of 
the man was heavy upon him, until he could bear it no more; 
and one morning, when the greatest king of the earth came 
to ask him what he wished, he made up his mind to tell. 

“© King,” said he, “I do at last desire a gift.” 

“Speak!” said the King. “Is it the freedom of all 
my cities ?” 

“No,” said the man, “ it is not that.” 

“Ts it to be ruler of a province ?” 
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“ No, it is not that.” 
.“Ts it to be my counsellor and my right hand?” 
_“ No, it is not that. It is something which even you, O 
King, could not give me unless others gave also.” 

“Speak, then,” said the King. “And I will speak to all 
my brother sovereigns.” 

“| will speak,” said the man. “ But not yet. I must think 
of it a little longer.” 

Now this was in December, and the snow was white upon 
the garden sleeping underneath. But in spite of the cold 
the man went out and paced up and down his garden paths, 
so far as he could trace them, and thought and thought. 
And many weeks he thought, and when the early spring was 
breaking, his desire was fully formed, and it seemed to 
him good. And this was it: For the space of one year he 
wished all the people on the earth to think with love, and 
not hatred, of Judas, the betrayer of Christ. No one but 
God had a right to demand that it should be so forever, but 
it seemed to him as if he might ask to have it so for one 
year. When the story of Christ was told, it should be told 
without the mention of his betrayal. When the priest, in 
reading, came to the name of the betrayer, he should be 
silent. And so scorn and anger should be stilled, and for 
the space of one year that soul should be at peace. 

The winter broke and spring came, and the man saw his 
dear garden-beds again, and it was then that the greatest king 
of all sent word that he was making a royal progress and 
should turn aside to visit him and hear his request. And the 
man, having his petition ready, was well content. But that 
night he dreamed a dream, though at the time and even after- 
wards it did not seem like a dream at all. 

It seemed to him that he was walking along one of his 
garden paths in the clear morning, and the green things were 
at full summer growth and bloom, and a light was on them 
which was even more than the light of the sun. And as he 
walked, his heart beat fast, because it was apparent to him 
that he was about to meet some one who brought good news. 
And it happened so; for as he reached the path that leads into 
the rose-garden a man came walking toward him, clad in a 
garment such as he had never seen. Perhaps it was rich 
purple; perhaps it was red. At any rate, it was beautiful, and 
it was not white. As for the face of the stranger, he could 
never remember what it was, save that it was lined and that 
it had a radiance. The stranger called to him: 

“T am Judas, the betrayer of Christ.” 

Then the man spoke at once in answer, and his words 
suld not come fast enough as he explained to the stranger 
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how it was to be that he was to have a year of peace. But 
before he had finished he saw that Judas was smiling 
with great tenderness for him and a knowledge of many 


untold things. 

“So,” the man ended, “though you be in hell, yet shall no 
one here revile vou.” 

- Nay,” said the other, “let not their voices cease: for I, 
too, was one of the purposes of God, and my destiny must 
be fulfilled.” 

“Ah!” eried the man, “and must your punishment last 
so long?” 

“Yes,” said the stranger, “it must last as long as there is 
need of it.” 

“And how long will there be need ?” 

“TIntil the day when there is no more treachery upon the 
earth. Then I, who am a warning to the nations, may forget 
my sin.” 

“ Ah!” cried the man, “and must you always lie in hell?” 

The stranger smiled, and all the flowers bloomed th 
brighter, and even some buds opened that. had not thought 
they had the strength. 

“Tn hell? Nay,” said he, “I walk in paradise.” 

The man shook his head. 

“T cannot understand,” said he. “ Your punishment must 
last, and yet you can say this.” 

“My punishment is my crown,” said the stranger. “ Since 
T did ill, it is the most precious thing I have to know that 
good may come of it. Do not take it away from me.” And 
with that he was gone, and the rose-garden grew dark, and 
the dreamer fell deeper into sleep. 

In the morning he awoke early and went out to the rose- 
garden again, and he found himself looking along the path 
for the print of sandalled feet. And there, later in the day, 
the great King came to him. 

“T am here,” said the King, “to grant your wish. Tell me 
what it is.” 

The man was silent for so long that a bird finished his 
song in the lime-tree, and a bee gathered the honey from three 
flowers. He heard again, it seemed to him, the voice he had 
heard in the garden the night before, full of authority and 
full of peace. Suddenly, also, it seemed to him that the 
whole safe earth trembled with happiness. He looked up at 
the King. 

“ Your Majesty,” he said, “I do not desire—’ Then he 
remembered that kings are not to be rebuffed. “ Your Maj- 
esty,” said he, “promise me a rose-tree from every kingdom 
in the world.” 
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BY MARIE 


OURTEEN hundred and odd metres 
above sea-level a peak of the Apen- 


nines, Monte Fumaiolo, gives birth 
to the Tiber. A bright, erystalline cas- 
cade springing from rock and earth and 
spreading into a little waterfall is the 
first appearance of the river, which seems 
expelled from the mountain and never 
loses its impetus and rush. For a mile 
the streamlet is unmarked by any eye 
save those of bird and eagle, when it 
encounters very early on its way a micro- 
scopic bridge of stone blackened by time. 
Surmounted by an iron cross, this bridge 
spans the mountain stream at Le Balse, 
a rude hamlet lost in the fastnesses of 
the Apennines. 

Bold and sturdy between its banks of 
snow—for winter lies late in these high 
regions—the Tiber, a saffron band, tears 
through a savage gorge, and in a sur- 
prisingly short time the river has broad- 
ened to a wide green pool, and cir- 
cles deep in the distant hollow. Its 
transitions of color, its chameleon qual- 
ity, one of the originalities of the Tiber, 
is due to the deposits of the river and 
to some peculiarity in the sand. But the 
environing hills are no less interesting 
in color-tone, as they rise tier upon tier 
of russet patches stained with a wild 
heather growth red as blood, pale as 
daffodil, until, softening as the descent 
becomes rapid, they range in curious 
symmetry, once more tier upon tier of 
velvet green, classic in harmony and 
composition. There are no words to 
give at onee the sense of desolation 
and the sense of beauty of this part 
of Tuscany. 

On its course in the profound gorge 
the Tiber encounters what appears at 
first sight to be a rock jutting into the 
yet timid stream. The mass is the 
village of Savignone, its worn and aged 
front black in the sunlight, the single 
church lifting its belfry to the sky. Net 
more than a hundred inhabitants crowd 


Tiber 
VAN VORST 


on the semi-island reached from shor 
by a bridge as picturesque as one in a 
fairy-tale. 

The tranquillity of these cobbled lanes 
is never broken by trattic ; only foot 
passengers, or at most a donkey with its 
rider, may pass over the arch of th 
medieval bridge. Savignone here seems 
to divide the Tiber, which flows on be 
tween giant gullies and golden peaks 
whose sides are bare of vegetation. Over 
a pebbly bed. the river runs in trans- 
lucent green, the color of chrysoprase, 
or reflects the saffron hills until, under 
a sky blue as only Italian skies are blue, 
the landscape lies all of one tone. 

*The ancients called the Tiber “ Albu- 
la ’—white water. Although to the vul 
gar eye the Tiber is a yellow river 
fawn-colored, indeed, at certain parts of 
its channel—yet it is preeminently white, 
with the milky mistiness seen in certain 
jewels, and it is at Rome that the “ Lily 
River” is whitest. Here in upper Tus- 
cany it undergoes a countless variety 
of charming essays, as though it tried all 
the alehemies of nature, and refuting 
every one, at length chose the beautiful 
monotony of a colorless existence. 

To Pieve San Stefano the course is 
very lonely. Now and then a contadini, 
whom need to touch the civilization of 
the towns has driven from the mountains, 
ambles on his patient ass, or himself 
more patiently trudges on foot, thinking 
nothing of the twenty-four miles from 
far-off Le Balse to the township of Pieve. 
Save for the meeting of some such pil 
grim and exchange of friendly greeting, 
the silence is broken only by the voice 
of the Tiber calling from the gorge, 
and the cries of the eagles that make the 
pine-covered heights of the Apennines 
their home. 

The isolated tower on a peaked hill is 
the castle of a famous countess who 
built the graceful Ponte d’Assai thet, 
still strong and perfect after 700 years, 
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throws its shapely arch over the young 
river. The country’s traditions have it 


that the countess had a son who loved 

maiden on the other side of the bridge 
and nightly swam to he 72 but at last the 
swiftness of the current overcame his 
dauntless swimming, and the lover was 
drowned within sight of his mother’s 
tower. That he might be the last lover 
so sacrificed, the countess built the 
little bridge, and when asked if it had 
been expensive, she answered that “it 
has cost me enough” (Assai). 

The land begins to soften and to lose 
its stern mountain character, descents 
are more gradual, the valleys gently un- 
dulate, and the Apennine range forms a 
further background, its snow peaks melt- 
ing in the blue. Pasture-lands irrigated 
and fed by the Tiber and its branches 
(Anscione, Sinjerna e Sorara_ Libbia, 
Cestarola, ete.) lie along the foot of the 
hills. Ruder trees are replaced by beech, 
birch, and the spare poplar. The road 
is filled with contadini on their asses, 
red and vellow kerchiefs to the breeze, 
and straight away at the end of the road 
is an arched gateway through which can 
he seen the streets and towers of little 
Pieve San Stefano. 

Twelve miles distant over the valley is 
Borgo San Sepulero with its old walls 
and charming piazza. Piero della Fran- 
cesea, one of the sweetest and rarest 
painters of the Umbrian school, was 
born here, and in the galleries and over 
the altar of the duomo some of the best 
examples of his works may be found. 

Seen from Borgo, as it is familiarly 
called, the Tiber lies in plaques of argent 
against a dull purple landseape. In such 
an aspect as this—a little glimpse of 
winding river, a bit of farm-land, a dis- 
tinctive cluster of trees—Piero conceived 
and remembered the country of his 
birthplace, and his canvases are filled 
with his recollections. 

Spring is all along the river’s way. 
\ milky haze lies over the tree branches; 
here and there a fruit-tree flashes bright 
against the russet country, or a snow- 
white film of apple-blossoms fills the rare 
orchards; rare, for this is a vine country, 
and during the greater part of the year 
the vineyards stretch their sterile forests 
over the land. Italy trains her grapes 
on pruned and dwarfed trees that bear 


the heavy burden of the vines, and dur- 
ing the unfriendly months the scene is 
that of a universe of smitten forests on 
which a plague has passed, condemning 
them to eternal desolation. 

Down by the Tiber’s banks flocks of 
snow-white lambs cluster uncertainly 
round their mothers, who graze along 
the bright river under the shelter of 
the hills. 

Thus growing ever more pastoral in 
its character, the river country between 
Borgo and Citta de Castello lies level 
between mountains of inspiring beauty: 
in the great distance they are like coun- 
tries of snow outlined against the north, 
whilst the lower hills give one the im- 
pression of a sea of undulating earth- 
waves, peaks, crests, and summits rising, 
falling, falling and rising, filling all the 
nearer foreground with their umber color. 
Umbertide, walled and small and _ pret- 
ty, has built its houses down into the 
very river itself, which washes the foun- 
dations of the yellow stones. There is 
a picture by Signorelli in the church, 
there is a quaint old medieval duomo, 
and the hamlet has ineffeble charm, but 
it is only one town, and the road is long 
to Perugia, toward which the river 
dashes its passionate way. 

With a new ecaprice it has turned to 
peacock-green, and at no point is more 
bewitching in character than just below 
Umbertide. Oak and chestnut groves 
break the fields’ monotony, and closely 
lving in their encircling caress the river 
follows the hill-line, where the heights 
are ever more gentle in aspect. Littl 
willows spread fragile waterfalls down 
by the banks; olive-orchards charm the 
eye that looks from eastellated hill to 
hill, to pointed hillock, yellow-towered 
and cypress-crowned. The landseape is 
rendered distinctive and is sharpened by 
the isolated pines lifting their tufts of 
green and the bosky cedars with their 
velvet plumes. 

Citta de Castello, second only in beauty 
io Perugia, commands the country on 
a height, and from the cathedral gardens 
that cirele round the crest of the hill 
the Tiber valley is visible as far as San 


Sepulero, and the river flowing down 
from the north over its pebbled bed ap- 
pears no more than a fillet of water, until 
it sweeps and curves around the meadows 
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it the foot of Citta de Castello, wher 
it lies broad and serene. 

At the town’s end below the walls with 
their bastioned corners the Tiber finds 


a valley where miles of vineyards scar 


the hills. The belfries send their chim 


ing out on the spring air; a gateway of 


the city, moss-grown and yellow in the 


last glimmering of the evening, rises 
along the Tiber banks as the current 


passes the little walled town on its way 


to greater wonders. Rome is its apothe 


osis, but Perugia is the Tiber’s love! 


Below Perugia the Beautiful the Tiber 
reaches its perfection in a bold sweep. 
feet in width,. it spreads out at 

if the mountain, and although 

nder blue, nevertheless here and 

there a white and distinetive current 


forecasts the inevitable color that the 
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river 


shall 


its course. 


assume miles farther on 
One of Italy’s most precious treasures 
this 
heaven-kissing hill, whose 
must be 


fortresslike, 
difficult slope 
slowly ascended to where Peru- 


queens it in 


crowns the top. of 


gia, dark brown and remote, 
the clouds. 
The Tiber 
in the naive hamlets along its journey- 
but it loves Perugia above all. Has 
not the very ground on which the city 
stands been 


has found much of charm 


HTi,t, 


amassed and deposited by 
the great river? 

A little farther away, across the valley, 
the city of St. Francis Assisi shines out 
the foot of 


Monte Subasio, and sparkling away on 


against its resting-place at 


one hand to the snow crests of the Apen- 
nines, the Tiber in the opposite direction 


takes its southern course to Rome and 
to the sea. 

Countless flocks of sheep and lambs 
graze in their pastures, and the note of 


a shepherd's pipe mingles with the sound 
of San Pietro’s 
Shadow after 
fades along the 
azure 
the 


ascent 


vesper be lls. 


shadow deepens and 
hills 
upon until they ar 

itself, and all 


shim rs the 


undulating piled 
lost in 
the 
bloom of the 


olive vineyards with their trembling 


azure 


sky along steep 


frosty 


silver leaves. 
There is no city all the way from 
Flore nee to Rome like this Umbrian 


beauty, brown -browed and _ passionate, 
who within her high walls broods over 
the tumults of her medieval barbaric 
past as she presents her towers to the 


dawn and to the vast sweep of her un- 
limited horizon! Perugia has known the 
shame of numerous surrenders since her 
surrenders to 
the 
Lombards, and 
and brilliant 
for her, wrestled for 


history 
and to the 
barbarian 


early Etrusean 
the 
Orient. to the 


to the 


emperors popes ; to 

Christians. 

fought 
her 


Strange 
peoples have 
her, red-brown walls, 
shed their blood in her hilly streets. 
has 
of nobles and parties ; disputed 
the world; and she 
the shade of that stormy, 
of her for- 


and 
She 


stormed 


been torn with inward dissension 
for by 
the conquerors of 
retains to-day 
unyielding past in the cast 
tresslike dominating position. 

At a distance of thirty-six kilometres 


from Perugia, by way ot valleys of oak 
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the road winds to 
Todi. Forgotten 
because it has been so long remembered 
and then forgotten, if 
may be used! 


and beech and _ ilex, 


quaint and forgotten 


such a paradox 
Todi is one of the oldest 
cities in Italy; more ancient than Rome, 
it is proud of its antiquity and proud 
to be “Only three strangers 
have been with us this year!” It 


ignored, 
hangs 
the 
incline, and as free as 
only that which is untrammelled by cus- 
tom and unhindered by modern need is 
free. No railroad thirty 
disturbs its automobiles pass it 
by unnoticed, and it exults and breathes 
and at liberty guarding its 
jewels of beauty, narrow streets, a won- 


nestled thetween e: 
top of a 


rth and heaven at 


great 


within miles 


pe ice ¢ 
serenely 


undisturb- 
ed by the triumphs of time and embel- 
lished by its flight. Without the walls 
is the basiliea, considered to be the most 
perfect in the world, Santa Maria della 
Consolazione, 


derful piazza, and cathedral 


white and 


perfect in harmony and proportion. 


penetratingly 


Sunsets and sunrises creep along the 
hills to find little Todi high up in its 
eagle’s nest, sufficient unto itself, beauti- 
ful, and unknown! In the far north the 
snow peaks are visible still. 
distant and 
away over those mountains beyond, and 
all through the gentle valley at the base 
of Todi and the rocky foot-hills 
the Tiber shines and gleams on its 


Perugia 


guards a crest, Orvieto is 


along 
way 
to Rome. 

Selow Todi at the base of the moun 
the like a lake, and 
the thickly wooded hills are covered with 
towns whose names are not on 
that the tourist knows. 


tains river widens 


any map 


Mountain after mountain, summit and 
on the road 
The Tiber is lost for a time 
in its inaccessible valley. 


peak and spur, are crossed 
to Orvieto. 
The panorama 
is sternly majestic, the verdure sparse 
and bare, and the miles are utterly deso- 
late, until at length the descent to the 
valley is finally made. 

At a little distance from Orvieto the 
Paglia joins the river, and from Orvieto 
to Bagnorea—a distance of 

the 
eultivated 


about ten 


through a 
shepherds 
the 
heautiful slow oxen, now no longer the 
Umbrian breed, but gray and black. 


miles course is 


serene 
with 
and the herder with his pigs and 


country 
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At Orte and Borghetto the river is 
met by its largest tributary, the Nar 

stream forty miles in extent—and it 
comes with a rush and a dash, bringing 
new strength and vigor to the river. 

Between Borghetto and Civita Castel- 
lana the Tiber becomes like a country 
stream, searcely rippling over the shal- 
lows. Under the low-hanging trees in 
autumn the grapes droop their rich pur- 
ple over the water as it steals close to 
the hillsides. 

Several miles from the stream, Civita 
Castellana guards the remains of Etrus- 
can tombs, and beautiful fragments of 
Roman marbles, pre served in the houses 
of the city. It has its eathedral and for- 
tress, its mellow history, and = from 
Civita is to be seen in all its magnifi- 
cence Soracte, the famous peak of which 
Horace wrote, the most important moun- 
iain of the Sabine range. 

And from here to Rome the Tiber be- 


comes again a deep, swift. river, leaving 


its caprices and its pastoral languor to 
How with swift, angry current, eddying 
from side to side. 

The river now enters the Campagna 

1. charmed word for the district whose 
wauty and desolation and monotone and 
mystery have made the outlying country 
about Rome synonymous for peculiar 
ittraction and individual loveliness. 

On both sides the Tiber is bounded 
hy this sea —tideless except when in 
summer waves of giroflée sweep down 
to the banks of the water’s edge, or 
ill mullein pours its flood of yellow 
pele-méle broadeast over the bosom of 
the tufa hillocks. The Campagna, too, 
has its phases and ecaprices. Barren and 
bare, it rolls away in desolation, an un- 


dulating plain of alluvial and marine 


deposit, eighty-five miles long and twen- 
tv-five miles wide, its stern desolation 
iot without distinct beauty, for the at- 
mosphe re and the Italian lights clothe 
it from morning till night. It becomes 
purple in the sunsets of winter, and 
glows and warms to copper red. It mel- 
lows to gold in the spring. “ The golden 
Campagna” has the same _ jewel - like 
quality that the river possesses , it is an 
amber country in whose hillock inden- 
tures, over whose pastures, a light seems 
to be held and te vibrate. 

For a fe W months of the year it is 


clothed with successive garments of 
colors and blossoms flung over it by the 
changing seasons—the pale misty veil 
of the anemones, the gray of the aspho- 
del, the hot brilliance of the poppy, the 
sunshine of the mullein, the mystery of 
the purple iris; from the timid crocus 
and violet season to the late burning, 
scorching summer the Campagna re- 
ecives its gifts of flowers, even in the 
most festal season, but its spirit of isola- 
tion, of loneliness, never changes. 

On either side bare banks stretch away, 
and between them the Tiber wears the 
color of a young daffodil. This is Pol- 
verina, within sight of Rome! It has 
come suddenly upon the horizon as a 
curve is rounded by the stream. <A row 
of velvet-tufted pines sentinel the crown 
of a hill on the left, and behind them 
hides the Villa Palestra. A row of pink 
cherry-trees, a flock of feeding sheep, 
whose bells are the first sound of Rome 
that the river hears; and the pastoral 
welcome might lead it to expect some- 
thing more genial than the confining 
walls and utter insignificance it is soon 
to find! The far-off belis of the Villa 
Medama—a dark villa embowered in the 
hillside and flanked by ilex and ecypress- 
the exquisite call of a thrush in the grass, 
and this is the interlude! <A row of 
garish buildings of modern apartments 
on the right, the arch of a hideous mod- 
ern bridge spanning the river whose wa- 
ters hitherto have been crossed by no 
stones younger than 700 years .. . to the 
left factory buildings, seattered suburban 
houses, and beyond, something that mel- 
lows into the sky and becomes part of 
the atmosphere, and is in reality the 
shade of antiquity, and that which the 
poet and painter and artist, when they 
think of the Eternal City, call Rome. 
Thus the Tiber comes to the city of 
.Eneas, and Virgil and Cwsar and the 
popes at length, and lies between its 
banks in a broad expanse of rippling 
silver. Above its shores spreads the 
Campagna, and on all sides lift them- 
selves the sacred hills, Monte Mario and 
the Palatine and the Pincio made beau- 
tiful by the silhouettes of pine, cypress, 


and cedar, pink-trunked with plumy 
crests, or the slender loveliness of the 
lilylike eypress. The sky is full of rosy 
clouds; and stupendous above modern 
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THE 


little 


dark or 


vague lines 
brilliant 
palace Ss 


lost, as little by 
ancient ruins and 
eades of Renaissance reveal 
mselves and 
rs that 


glow out, and it ap- 


more vigorous and greater 
the substance of the present 1s the 
ck W of the 


er at least the blaze of modern Rome 


past, and by the beauty- 


unseen. 
passes the overcharged vul- 
of Justice and 


The gaze 
rity of the new Palac 
ests on the vista the river here off rs. 
\ massive bell 
ough the air where beyond the over- 
rowded plain reaching to the Vatican 
held between the sweep of the 
ulum and the feathery summit of Monte 
Mario—the dome of St. Peter’s fills up the 
horizon, for near it no other thing exists. 


sounds its harmony 


Janie- 


As the boat slips between the walling 
ne banks the eve is enchanted anew 
the nearer beauty of the Castello Sant’ 
\ngelo, with its molten color like warm 
rass, its verdure-crowned walls, its ser- 
ated, fretted towers, its generous sym- 
etry, and the expressive gesture of the 
gel-guarded bridge, one of the few 
emaining arches of beauty amongst the 
twelve bridges of Rome. 

One after angels 


another the bree ZV 


of Bernini, each holding an instrument 
the passion of our Lord, guard the 
bridge, and 


their wings and their gar- 


ments seem to flutter in the translucent 
light of the Italian afternoon, whilst the 
Tiber rushes its torrent through the four 
irchways of the Ponte Sant’ Angelo, 
vhose foundations, firm as the rocks of 
time—stone eating into stone—are sunk 
helow the river-bed. 

Farther 
listinetion to the new white bridge of 


along, in strong contra- 
the remains of 
the Pons Triumphalis, whose ares may 
tide. These 
have any 
vocal power, groaned under the magiuifi- 
cent burden of the Roman triumphs; 
for it was above the Tiber that, precede d 
by their conquered enemies, slaves, kings 
children, chariots 
laden wih spoils and slain generals borne 
on their shields—the 
and suecessful generals returned to Rome. 

The left bank of the Tiber is 
of hospitals, asylums, and 


the Italian republic, are 
be seen in a boat at low 


brown old stones, if stones 


in chains, weeping 


victorious Cvrsars 

a series 

prisons for 

the needs of Rome’s poor and destitute, 
Vor. CXIV.—No 679--6 


r 


i 


IBER. 2g 


oe 


whilst on the other 
crowded 


hand medieval pal- 
about by 
their 


brown, red, and 


aces, 


garish modern 
houses, give 
their 


with mighty 


stuccoed and ston 


golden 
barred windows to 


fronts, 
facades, 
challenge its 


the river and memories; 


challenge its lovalty, and bid the Tiber 


remember midnight murders, old feuds, 
intrigues of the Borgia and the Cenci, 


the tears of Beatrice and the smiles of 


Lucretia. Bid it f 
lust and greed; death for love and death 
for hate, and all the 


passionate revenge 


rene mber erimes < 


sounds of war—of 
and passionate desire 
Middle Ages, 
blood was hot and only art was holy, and 
tvrants and 


that marked the where 


priests, princes and 
plotted, and sinned, and the 
Tiber k pt many a secret in its bosom. 


connived, 


On the right bank, high in its lonely 
nest on the Janiculum hill, the cloistered 
Church of St. Onofrio, its walls bright 
with je welled 


keeps in 


pictures of Pinturicchio, 


gentler record the perfumed 
memory of Tasso, who under the shade 
of the convent trees wrote his odes, and 
at last fell asleep within St. 
Onofrio’s walls. 


The course of the river is rapid and its 


forever 


stream never very wide. The boat goes 
swiftly down the current, and on the left 
bank the Farnese Palace 
opposite the Palazzo of the 
These 
sance keep guard across the stream; in 
the latter Raphael 
painted, and loved a woman of the peo- 


rises directly 
Farnesina. 
yx rfections of the 


twin Renais- 


palace the young 
ple, and in commemoration of his passion 
he gave fo art the Fornarina. 

The river, sparkling with its memories, 
flows around the piers of the Ponte 
Sisto, built in the fifteenth century on 
the ruins of the old bridge, which was the 
means of access from the city to the gar- 
dens of Caracalla, whose groves and bosks 
were shrines for such revelries and licen- 
name of the 
prince down into history with execration. 


tiousness as to carry the 


Not a trace of these gardens remains. 
Rome is picturesque from this medi- 

eval which, although it 

nearly five hundred years of age, seems 


bridge, counts 
new alongside of its ruined foundations. 
One lingers to see the 
with their uneven 
the pink, brown, and yellow painting of 
their stuccoed fronts; and although only 


riellow houses 


roofs and balconies, 
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a few years ago their walls were built 
into the Tiber, and in a mass of romantic 
picturesqueness these buildings huddled 
almost into the stream, now almost ev ry 
stone of that frontage has been changed 
to make place for the high wall that con- 
fines the turbulent river within its bounds. 

Op] osite, on the Janiculum, San Pic tro 
in Montorio lifts its low, slender spire 
in the light. This charming little hill 
crest, the key to Etruria, and also, so 
the rneients thought, the key to Rome, 
on the west bank of the Tiber, dominates 
all the city. 

Numa Pompilius, the first of Roman 
rule rs, was buri 1 on the Janiculum, and 
from its bank the first bridge that ever 
crossed the Tib. was thrown. Some of 
its immemorial stones are still held 
as treasures in the river’s embankments, 
and from the height of its summit Lars 
Porsenna looked down on the tempting 
glory of the city, and here, in sight of 
the Janiculum, Horatius kept the bridge! 

The river’s wanderings have brought it 
at length to all that remains along its 
borders of ancient Rome, and up the 
river like a galley of old seems to sail, 
to advance, the sacred isle (Isola Saera). 
Formed like a boat, it cleaves the stream, 
which ripples around its sharp prow. 
This shiplike island, formed by legend 
and shaped by fable, was, according to 
tradition, created in the earliest periods 
of Roman history. At the time of the 
expulsion of Tarquin from Rome all 
the kingly treasures were confiscated, but 
it happened that season that the royal 
grain-fields were yellow to the harvest- 
moon, end the warm meadows had been 
consecrated to th holy gods. The Ro- 
mans, not daring to lay elaim to the pos- 
sessions of divinity, bodily cast the 
ripened fields, the earth, all rich and 
yielding, the fair-headed and bursting 
corn, into the Tiber, where the river 
received the tribute, and its deposit added 
to the original mass of earth year by 
vear. In a most exquisite and poetic 
sense Campagna brought its beauty to 
the Tiber, and has ever since been held 
upon the river’s breast. 

The physician .seulapius had his tem- 
ple on the Isola Tiberina; its remains 
still mingle with the red earth and with 
the fragments of other temples to greater 
gods, where roofless courts open to the 


heavens besought the return of the holy 
fire to deserted altars. 

Here in the early Roman epoch festi- 
vals were held, and in strange paradox 
to the temples erected on the island to 
healing and merey, sick slaves and mis 
erable children were left down by the 
river’s brink, exposed to death. 

When Pompey first brought Ilebrews 
in captivity to Rome, their shelter was 
on the bank of the Tiber, and has here 
remained until to-day, when the tumble- 
down houses of the densely populated 
quarter, the overcrowded area, form a 
mass distinet and different from the rest 
of Rome, different as the creed practised 
is different from the Roman creed, and 
above the Ghetto the glaring metal dome 
of the new synagogue shines arrogantly 
out over the softer towers of the city’s 
countless churches, 

To the left of the island is the Traste- 
“island across the Tiber.” Only 
within the past twenty years has this 
district lost its medieval character. It 
is still picturesque, filled with buildings 
containing charming old Gothie windows 


vere, or 


and the remains of much singular decora- 
tion and quaint work. These houses 
circle the square where in all its pagan 
yerfection the little temple of Vesta lifts 
its slender pillars, and where the miracle 
Church of Santa Maria in Cosmodin 
keeps its wonder- working Virgin en- 
shrined in a corner hung with emblems 
of the grateful. 

From the shores of the island two 
bridges connect the sacred territory with 
the mainland—Ponte Quattro Capi, the 
aforetime Pons Fabricinius, and the 
bridge which joins the Trastevere with 
the old Ponte Cestius, now Ponte Bar- 
tolomeo. 

The Ponte Quattro Capi, the oldest 
bridge in Rome, bears the signet of great 
antiquity, and has its attendant dignity 
and authority. Its arehes are black 
with time; the Latin inscription of the 
Curator Fabricius runs along the archi 
trave. The monument has seen nearly 
two thousand years pass by, the Tiber 


washes and beats against its piers in 
vain, and around it centres the most 
charming part of Rome. Seen from the 
bridge, the newer city is lost in the 
shadow of venerable buildings, and the 
remnants of old Roman palaces, tem- 
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THE TIBER. 
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mil like a mass of Snow il broken rreen Close to the hores where Im sothe 
les, dimly rv fecting the ; rches reedy banks alone 4] 
e lines of 


come jutting’ out into the str 


strean 
t below on the left bank is thy 

l tower of the Cireus of Marcellus, 

ere 700 wild heaste. were sacrificed t, 
Roman holiday: and in th 

r bar if elf the mouth of the Cloaea 

\I ! drain dating 2000 Years back 


left in the old wall. Th 


piece of 


S mos 
: ; é 
Roman eng neering 
secure as when it was eo 


onstructed 
er Tive hundred vi 


Years before (] rist. 
f Santa Maria ni Cosm« din 
netly, surrounded by 


slendet 
es and belfries P 


and gabled root 


ry monument oft a forgotten rt 

les e in its pagan loveling ss, it ris 

k] a’ gentle protestation against 

rish times and lifts its pillars above 
he T bey line, 


The high embankment om 
fine the Tiber within 
nd hetween 


ases TO con 
imperious limits 
banks picturesque with 
la crumbling wall jt | 

restless sea around the 
le last of the 


ce Avy ntine, 


ers any roadens 
base of 
Roman hills the con 
dark with tufty 
plumes paint the sky. 

Between 


cedars 
ms 
Rome and the ocean there 


more bridges, and delive red from 
the restraint 


are ne 


civilization put upon it. 
shaking off the power which by bridge 
ind wall harn ssed it 
city, the Tiber 
Behind it a 
whose 


to the puissant 
goes its rushing way. 
mass of bronze-hued ruins, 


soft tones blend with the modern 


embedded ruins at this 


Tiber abruptly meet 


hong ti edgar f t] 
marshes coms the | rd ‘alls if the thrush, 
the full. vil rant w the meadow 
lark’s song. and an undertone of e] 

is from the bushes bord 
olate land, 


Live-oaks line ¢] here piles of 
ruined stones nk landseap 
mark the site of ancient villas when 
Fumicino ay 


sorts for the R, 


sacred island, the th rd 


ie seaside re 


Anoth r 


country formed 

hv this intrepid, ere ve ream, rises 
mid-eurre) f, and the Tiber divides 
tself into two by nehes, on finding 
the sea at Ostia ang 4 


the other at Fu 
} licino, whose art | 


gray houses lines the jetty 


i little pe stile ntial 


{ 


the old port of t} 


wn (malaria stalks }y re like a giant), 
doeks and quays edge the river, where 
anchor fishing smac] 


and larg PrP We ssels 


painted poops and brown sails, 


\ vista opens between the Sacred Tsland 
ind the dark. oly little 


and at its end 


th bright 
harbor town, 

appear various ep 
the masts of 


aft 
I larg 


ships, a white and 
widening horizon, and a sweep of blue, 
Just beyond the jetty th rush 
forrent of the Tiber attain their 
One sharp line a line as golden as 
the sun—is drawn across the / 


and 


goal, 


race 


there is no 


blending. n 
mingling, no linki 


ig of waters when the 


s the intense blue 


of the Medit rranean Sea. 








What the Donkey Did 


BY MARY RAYMOND 


HE international question would 
have been less poignant had the 
Admiral been gifted with a 

sense of humor. 

But he had 

hone, and Liew ” 


tenant Graham 
Peace, R.N., 
knew that lhe 
had none, and 
knew that the 
situation must 
go forever un- 
explained. Ilis 
inglish re- 





spect Tor rank 
forbade him to consider, as Violet Eliot 
msidered, that this fact was a_ wit- 
eism. Phi bump of reverence in Vio 
let’s head was a hollow. 

Nevertheless and none the less that 
her point of view dazed him afresh every 
hour—each hair of that golden head 
was dear to Graham Peace, and _ that 
their engagement should be broken was 
i. black nightmare. Reflecting upon it 

meht and day, he could not decicd whiy 
it was broken, unless beeause he was 
an Englishman, and because all Eng- 
lishmen were born—according to Violet 
) with a predisposition, amounting to 
a craving, to bully women. He certainly 
had been sore that the girl should have 
made a fool of him before the Admiral, 
and soret perhaps that she should hav 
seen fit to take it as a howling joke; 
he certainly was startled at the uncon- 
ventionality of the seene—but Violet 
had startled him before. He certainly 
| might have been judicially regarded as 
a trifle cross, yet never for a second did 
he suspect her of lying, as she claimed; 
never for a second had he been “ ashamed 
of her.” As’ his mind reviewed the 
catastrophe it resolved itself into three 
phases: Violet’s note; his walk with the 
Admiral, climaxed with the beach sec ne; 
the interview next day wherein the world 





SHIPMAN ANDREWS 


nded. First was Violet’s note sent out 


to the ship: 


“GRAUAM pEAR,—This isn’t a_ letter, 
iust a wave of the hand to tell you Vm 
thinking about you. I seldom do it, but 
[ happen to, this minute. As you can’t 
come ashore to-morrow and break the 
Sabbath with me, I’m going to run up a 
balance of piety for us both by going 
to chureh all day. Picture me morning 
and afternoon on my knees with that 
holy east in my eye which you know so 
well. Can’t you see how stained-glass 
{ shall look? Pity you won’t really 
have the vision. Good-by, you swash 
buckling Britisher. Would you like me 
better if I were not stiff-starched with 
propriety, the way I am?” 


Now Peace was a quiet, proper person, 
and Violet a searcely redeemed bar 
harian. at smiled The note was the 
first act of the play. 

Next came his unexpected leave to go 
oft the ship; his landing at the Princess 
Hotel, te find Miss Eliot gone; his de 
cision to go up to Admiralty Hous 
and pay his respects to Sir Robert, just 
arrived, and Lady Barrows. Sir Robert, 
his father’s old friend, suggested that 
the young man should take a walk with 
him. As they walked, the Admiral 
talked most kindly to him of his en- 
gagement, and Graham was moved to 
be expansive, and to tell his lord how un 
common was the prize which he had 
won. The great man listened with keen 
interest—it seemed—while in unused ef 
fusiveness Peace opened his soul, as 
never before he had opened it to man, 
concerning the gentleness of Violet, her 
straightforward honesty, her sweet re- 
serve, her adaptability to English con- 
ventionalities. If he felt a bit shaky 
as he mentioned reserve and conven- 
tionality, he but insisted more on the 
qualities, knowing what the Admiral] ap- 
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VIOLET ELIOT—HATLESS SLEEVES 


the girl's 


beauty would win him, and that her tact 


proved knowing also that 
would see his standard and steer clear 
of reefs. One could trust Violet to 
charm a man, admiral or lieutenant. 
After she had him charmed and chained 
he would probably shock him, but he 
vould not escape the shackles for that 
one ever did. So Graham wandered 
n, as afterwards he blushed to remem- 
ber, drawing a faney picture of a lady 
endowed richly with feminine virtues 
strong in truthfulness, delicacy, mod 
esty,—meek and lamblike in spirit. He 
did not use quite such words, but such 
was the impression his words gave Hi 
mentioned also that she had written 
him that she was to be in church this 


afternoon —as well as this morning, 


R 





)LLED UP—HUNG FROM A LIMB 


he added with quiet pride. LHe very 
much wanted the Admiral admire 
his fiancée. And the Admiral respond 
ed cordially. 

‘It’s evident vou’ve found a treasure, 
Graham—the genuine old-fashioned styk 
woman,” he said. 


With that they turned a corner of a 


lane that led to the sea and came upon 
two horses tied, one with a side-saddle. 
From behind the trees sounded a shout 
of man’s laughter and a girl’s voice ex 
postulating. With two steps more they 
were looking at the back of a young 
fellow in riding-clothes, who watched, 
Violet Eliot. Violet 


hath ss, with the sleeves of 


with roars of joy, 
Eliot, who 
her blouse rolled up, with a good bit of 
riding-boots 


russet showing sportily— 
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hung from a limb and tried to chin 
herself 

‘I could do it if you’d stop laughing, 
Dickie. I know I could. I used to do 
t like a streak. There!” 

‘Bully!’ applauded the man. The 
lim arn bent double, the chin rose 
quarely to the branch, and the small 
boots clapped triumphantly on the 
round. <As they clapped, her eyes light- 
d on. the arrivals, and the swift 
blankmne of her look the man wheeled: 
Graham’ e-glance saw a stranger, a 
handsome youngster, an American. 
Slowly the consternation on the girl’s 
face lid int n irresponsible,  irre- 
pressible smile. She broke the silence. 

“ Graham!” he demanded, “how in 


os 
4 


ou trap me?” 


Graham pulled himself together 


nd pre nted the tiff and solemn Ad- 
miral to Mi Eliot, and they had the 
pleasure in return of meeting the gen- 
leman addressed as Dickie a Mr. 
Stevens, of New York, not otherwise 
explained. Graham’s bitterest memory 
f act sec 1, perhaps, was the sym- 
pathetic manner of Sir Robert as they 


rether. 


Act third began with ‘ 


sonversational 


minuet between the lovers; stately and 
formal. it lack d. however, the smiling 
serenity ascribed to minuets. It ended 
in a whirlwind. Peace introduced the 


formal 
wished to 
church; 
her might be: if sh 


form to 


amenities by asking in a 
whv VY olet had 


about going to 


manner 
deceive him 
who the man with 
thought it good 


hatless 


be riding about with 

Sundays and track 
athleties on the beach? He finished with 
ieved account of his 


Admiral. whit h he 


stranger on 


interview with 


1 gr 


the was unaware, in 


the fervor of his feeling, was funny. 
That Violet responded to this oration 
W th gel | la iwhter hurt his feelings. 


his 


movement. 


Ile repeated questions with 


With 


ac- 


celerated evident ef- 


fort to keep time to the dignified pace 
set, she then explained. She had not 
tried to dec ive h mm: Dickie Stevens 
was no/f a stranger, but Tim’s friend— 


her brothe r’s frie nd. lk 
on the boat 


had come down 
Thursday, not knowing they 
there. ae back 


morrow, and Tim, having an engagement 


were was sailing to- 


Sunday, had asked her to give up church 
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him. Ile delight 
glad she had done 
was entirely good 


she did, 


und ride with 
ful boy, and she was 
it. Yes, 
form to do all 
with Dickie, whom she had 
her life. As for the Admiral 
a pause as if powerful wi 
<trangled he 
what th 
think. 


Was a 


certainly, it 
that an<d more, 
known all 
there was 
here 
must say 
care Admiral thought or did 


not 


slightly. 


to him; 


Graham broke the gait Th 


Admiral 


important 


was on 
would think she might care to have her 
ance proud of her with his friends 


No hat, and sleeves rolled we! 
At this 


point set in the whirlwind. 


The words of it were but flotsam on th 
tide, yet Peace was aware of being ae- 
cused of a number of crimes, all plau- 


charge ot 


sible—of the tinal, irrefutabl 


being an Englishman; of an indignant 
feet in height ar 


ninety pounds, who poured hot lava 


goddess, five id weighing 


from 
a voice whose softn ss, even at this june 


ture, was noticeable. Aware, too, he was 


of noticing in 


the stress of the tempest 
that no one had such hair as Violet such 
pale gold with black shadows—and that 
it was curious and admirable how her 
eyes in anger matched her name. A 


condemned criminal, they s: i £ remarks 


the polka-dots in the executioner’s 
tie. After this he 
falling over a chair as he tried to extract 
himself from the Presence 

Since then had 
filled with a growing wonder as 
did their 
engaged to Violet 
prod himself to the 


neck 
re membe« re d only 
with dignity. 


there been a week 
to what 
men with time who were not 
Eliot. He had to 
things that had ones 
thos old 


This afternoon, for instance, 


been a joy, in good times a 
week ago. 
he would go on his bieyele to Devonshire 
Fort, the lonely spot on the South Shore 
where the had happened. Ll 
started out, melancholy, solitary. 

And meanwhile Fate had 
the ear of Violet, who, 
unknowing, the words of Fate, had or- 


dered Tiny Tim, her brother, to find for 


tragedy 


whisp re d 


into repeating, 


her instantly a horse to ride or a trap 
to drive, because she must get away 
from this dreadful hotel and the dis 
gusting people, now—in a minute—in 
half an hour at most. Tim, grasp- 
ing dimly the argument, regarded her 


scornfully, for he had no patience with 

















this broken engagement. A 
H.M.S. Te 
Tim. Ile 


pliant 


future brother on rril 


had been a convenience to 
remonstrated, 


‘Now, Vi 


vhy didn’t 


like a girl 
this morning 
taken up for the 


Lady Barrows’. I 


that’s just 


you say so 4 


Every hing’s garden 


party at probably 
*t get a trained cow as late as this.” 
“Fortunately I don’t 


a — his sister responded, pe rtly. 


ean 
trained 


“You 


want a 


get me a horse to ride, Timmy anyway 
get me something that goes—any sort 
of a gee-gee—but I'd like something 
vig and lively that will keep my hands 
full. Hurry—don’t be inefficient—just 


vo and get 2." 

And Tim, with the 
good men, went and got it. 
the 
as Violet, garnished in white 


slavishness of truly 


It waited in back courtyard of 


the Princess 


from throat to toes, came out of the 
hotel. She halted in her tracks and 
stared. In an attitude of profound 
melancholy a small rat of a donkey 
drooped in his shafts. His large head 


sank towards the white coral of the pave- 
ment; his curtains of ears hung limp; 
he suffered, by the proclamation of every 





] 


from a broken heart. Tiny Tim 


line, 


towered cheerfully him, six feet 
three 
with an encouraging 
“ Cheer old 
“We all yowre the seum of th 
earth, but don’t rub it in fee] 
had. Lots of other can't 
all of us be birds of paradise 
to keep up variety in the flora and fauna, 
2? Don’t 
A herculean 


sidewise, 


ove! 
and 


hand. 


inches in air, thumped him 


up, man!” urged Tim. 
know 
make S me 
donkeys loose 
necessary 
sare brace td 
small 
not 
dejected 
might 


you care 
sent the 


be " ly 


budge 


pat 
could 
The 


gray rat 


staggering but 


the gyief-stricken soul. 


pose remained; the not 

be comforted. 
“What that! 

wes dismayed. 


“Uh-huh! 


ed, classically. 


Tim!” Violet’s tone 
Them’s um,” Tim answer 
* Said y 


thing big and lively 


u wanted some 
Best and only to 


be had in these islands—take him or 
leave him, but you won’t get another. 
Besides, what’s the matter with him 
lIe’s a peach. Wait till you hear him 


you'll be stuck on him—he 
Doesn’t he, 
the black boy 


bray like an 


bray and 


brays lovely. sonny?” H: 


appealed to proprietor. 


“Didn’t he angel com 
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ing down? Oh, he’s a corker, Vi—he’s 
the pickles all right—in 


pockets all 


fact, he’s got 


pickl him,” he 


over as- 
sured her, firmly, and considered the 
question settled. 

“Well, he may have pickle pockets,” 
his sister agreed, doubtfully, “but he 
iasn’t much hair. He’s the skinniest, 
haldest little serap I ever saw. Can he 


roe Is he 
the listless proprietor. 


*Yas’m,” the lad drawled. “Tle 


tired out?” she demanded of 


kin 


vo. No’m. Ile ain’t tired. Tha’s jes 
th’ way he’s got o’ restin’. Sometimes 
he goes right smart,” he added, in a 
silky voice, and grinned. 

‘It seems like eruelty to make him,” 
Violet reflected aloud. “ But I might 
as well try. Poor lamb!” and she patted 
the ribby side. “ Poor, meek gray rat! 
Would it be asking too much of you to 


country with me? I’m 


Will vou he a 


trot around the 


not very heavy. kind rat 


to me?” she murmured, lovingly, and a 
udden hind leg shot up with a sharp 
fick and just missed her hand. 
‘Vicious brute Better not be too 
ure f his meekness,” advised Tim. 
The jackass tribe is deceitful and des 


perately wicke l. Shall | 
he offered, with marked civility. 
No. thanks 


lhe a rl Wis in the 


your hat?” 


get 


not going to wear one.” 


eart. 


Tiny Pim frowned down it her. 
“Oh, for eat’s sake, Vi,” he broke forth, 
with that eleganee of diction which is 


learned at our large universities, “ don’t 


make holy show of vourself ! It’s bad 
form and you know it. I suppose you 
think vou’re a winner, with that lemon- 


colored croquette on your topknot,” he 
pleasantly, and Violet laugh- 
ed, having heard her golden hair admired 


to be 


suggested, 


too otten 
The 


iwfulls 


~ nsitive . 
laugh “ You’re 


he r 


irritated Tim. 


American since glance 


stopped the sentence. The boy went on, 
“A little pig-headed, yellow- 
weaded, picke d chicken like you to throw 
that athlete the 


island—” and again 


howe ver, 


down best 


corking 


tennis playe ron the 


Violet laughed, but the sound was a 
( haste It d one. 
Timmy. don’t bacger me,” she 


“What's that 


I'd be tter go now.” 


begged. got to do with 
She pick- 


youngster 


my hat? 


ed up the reins, but the big 


stood with his hand on the bridle and 


made oration. 


“ You'll never get another such chance. 


You! To throw down Graham Peace! 
Smarty! Tearing around the country 
with your hat off, hoping you'll meet 
him and shock him. Smarty!” 


At this Violet turned her 
face up, and there were tears in her eyes. 
\t nim teen 


juncture 


one is pe rhaps severer 


vet he 


against wrong-doers than later, and 
felt a brotherly 
was softened. 
“Shall I go inquired, 
sternly, and the girl shook her head with 
sorrowful smile of 


And 


responsibility, 


with you?” he 


tenderness. 


“Timmy! give up the garden 


party at Admiralty House—and the ten- 
nis you’ve planned for week! You're 
a lamb! Not much! But thank you, 


you ck ar thing!” 
natural- 
ly plunged Tiny Tim into Se VE rity 


Being caught in unselfishness 
again. 
* Onee more I ask, shall I get your hat ?” 
he inquired, grimly. 


in 
“Onee more I answer, you shall not,” 
“Let. the 
to get off.” 

tight for a moment 
this last thunder: 
all I ask is, keep clear 
House. Id be 


re sponded his sister. lonkey’ 
I want 

Tim held 
while he delivered 
“Very well, then 
of Admiralty 


] ead gO. 


Thore 


awfulls 


ashamed of you—you look like a hous 
maid out for a glass of beer.” 
“You needn’t worry. The one thing 


garden - party I see 


trving to avoid is Barrows’s 


Lady 
myself 
!” the 


going t 


it in a donkey-eart girl threw 
back hotly. 

It was a pleasure to Tim to see her 
that the 
quotation from Graham Peace had struck 
home, as he watched the 


the 


lips close hard, and to know 
turn down 
runs between 
oleanders and vine-grown walls past the 


cart 
narrow lane which 
road. 

afternoon 


cottage to the 
The 


white and 


hotly 
Bermuda. Every leaf 
of the rustling millions, every red flower, 
every delicate rose and lily, stood up in 
the breeze “This is a 
thought; I have only just 


sun shone over 


green 


and said: new 


not iced how 


delicious is the sunlight; to-day is by 
far the best day ever made; this is a 
real party—so let everything and every 
body play it’s a holiday.” Which is 


what all the leaves and flowers and waves 
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of the sea say each day that comes, in 
Bermuda. And all the people ther 
laugh and agree: “ Yes, it is true; 


+ 
t 


is the best day yet; it is and shall be 
holiday.” And therefore it is, in 

Bermuda, a holiday every day—or on 

thinks so, which is much the same. 

As Violet drove, white hous s, white- 
roofed, winked at her shyly from behind 
veils of black-green cedars; banks of 
scarlet geraniums flaunted color in her 
eyes; roses hung over the roadside and 
hobbed pink salutations; fields of lilies 
ran from her in a white flight back to tall 
hedges of oleanders; and everywhere the 
insistent gay ocean pushed in a twinkling 
finger of purple or emerald or blue water 

point at the charms of the islands 
it held in its arms. It was all bright- 
ness and holiday; Violet felt herself the 
one note out of tune in the lively air. 

The donkey’s thin little legs pattered 

Vor CXIV.—No. 679.—9 


Lt 


T STARED AT THIS SPEECHLESS VISION 


along with great decorum, and his driver 


repeated with righteous indignation the 
epithet Tim had used towards the guilt- 
less creature. 

“Vicious brute indeed! If all the 
world were as kind as you, you sad little 
gray rat, life would be simple,” she re- 
marked aloud, and fell to thinking from 
that text. 

Certainly it was a gentle beast, though 
a misfit as to looks to carry about the 
tragedy of her soul. A plunging, snort- 
ing steed, a puller, a borer, and herself 
in the saddle, controlling him with calm, 
sad fearlessness—such a picture as that 
came to her mind as appropriate. Or 
a smart high trap, dangerously adapted 
to tip over, drawn by a_ bad-tempered 
brute, with her slight figure alone on the 
box, holding the reins, courting destruc- 
tion with a careless smile—and Graham 
Peace watching perhaps, horror-struck, 
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he ( nother 
iy t ratetul trie magination. 
Yet f te Il, | t matte and the 
uld L nout en and let 

her thi 
ssi ! thought t all er many 
! he last week, vet the situation 
eemed as impossible as ever Do what 
he would, she could not adjust herself 
the mechanism of a world with the 
! ne |e ut The more she con- 
red, the more certain she felt that it 
| the Admiral’s fault. It was dif 
lt rl I eason but the fee] 


13 col iIncing,. All might have 


bee nly tl Admiral had laugh- 
ed with t ind gotten ff a well- 
cl ns ce or tw uch as 

Ver vell done, Miss Eliot it’s 
quite a k to chin yourself and 
4] 


‘What a sensible American custom it 


” to leave off the hat in warm weather!” 
followed 1 
\n | effort is easier when 
one’s ari free, is it not?” 

It emed to Violet she could name 
1 dozen American old gentlemen who 
vould have relieved the = strain. with 
vords to that effect. But instead he hac 
tre | like n ternational question, 
nd looked so like a horrified owl with 
his bristling gray beard and his solemn 
manner. tl she had laughed, which 


ile things shades blacker. Just the 


least touch of a sense of humor on the 
Admiral part would have saved the 
situation Graham of course had turned 


his heavy guns on poor little Dickie 
Stevens ridiculously, but that was all 
due t Sir R she Pz. She had to resent 
t; she had to break the engagement in 
elf-respect; but it was the Admiral 
vhom she resented, not Graham. Not 
Graham, who turned at the door next 
day, as he left her, to sav once again 
for the last time, “I love you, Violet”; 
Graham, who, after letting the Admiral 
embarrass him and prejudice him and 
make him eross to her, had recanted 
nobly, and told her that the Admiral 
counted not one “bally whoop”; who 
had assured her earnestly that the Ad 
miral was “an old granny”; Graham, 
who had explained and retracted and 
apologized infinitely. -Certainly she was 


net resentful at Graham any more; 


noreover, she still loved him she ex- 
pected to go on loving him through a 


long, lonely, colorless life. But the en- 


gagement had t be bi en, because he 
had plainly looked do upon Americans 
and American customs, which was not 
to be borne, and because he had taken 
sides with the Admiral ag t her, and 
bhecause—possibly because she was pig 


headed. At all events, Englishmen all 


bullied their vw es. esti had heard it 


often, and it was just ; well not to 
put herself in the list—she would not 
ake kindly to builving. She sighed a 
heart-broken sigh—ves, it 1 glorious 
thing that her engegement ! broke 
The gray rat during these musings 
had progressed with docility and tinkling 


hoof-beats down the street by the Royal 
Palms; around Crow Lane, at the end 
of the sparkling bay; through shadowy 
Springfield Avenue, to the hite thread 
f the South Shore road. A morbid de- 
sire drew her to revisit Devonshire Fort, 
the scene of her life’s undoing. Mean- 
while she foll ed, all ink! 


solitary bicycle-rider 





lowing, a 
just out of 
sight around each turn, shaped his 
course also, and also ith a heavy heart, 
to that same port. As he 1 ’ 
resentfully considered the Admiral, how 
he was thick-headed 

“Fussy old granny!” the man growled 
to himself. “It was all his fault. Ms 
poor little Violet, whe has never Known 
anything but love and admiration—hovw 
could she be expected to put up with his 
stiffness? If he’d had the least sense 
of humor in his old bones, he would 
have knewn that the American point of 
view explained it all. What’s more, she 
didn’t fancy any one was about. Why 
the devil should Sir Robert insist on 
seeing Devonshir Fort what is there 
to see? And why should the old duffer 
set up to criticise if a girl plays a bit 
with an old friend—picturesque I eall 
it, that scene. 
commonly amusing Oh, hang it all! 
It’s his fault, but why did I let him 
come it over me? Why should I have 
taken it out of Violet because the old 
prig looked solemn? I was a beast next 


And amusing, most un- 


day, and now she’s down on the nation. 
The Admiral managed to make an inter- 
national question of it, and she’ll not 


touch an Englishman now with a pair 


5 tab ile» ve aa vi alien 


<n ta AG 


1g RG he 








ne cant tage 


ore 
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WHAT THE 


t tongs and I’m the goat blast the 
Admiral!” 


To this tun the bievele progressed. 


And behind it, unseen, progressed the 
nkev-eart, and from both vehicles ros 

the air a still blue smoke of in 
“Is the Admiral. 


I} shi re re ad was ce serted, and from 


er a rise ot land came a dim sound 
the sea, rolling up unbroken from the 
uth pole to fall on the reefs. A sandy 
e, golden with ruts, emerald with 


branched to it, and th rider 


ff his wheel and pushed it along 
vy ascent, unconscious that there 

at was saying his lines as they 

e written in the book, and playing 


eard that Fate had marked for 


The donkey-cart gained—gained rapid 
Through sparse cedars, etched blaek 
ny sand, man and bieyele wound 
ll. and now he heard over the eliffs 
boom of the breakers as he had heard 
Sunday when he came up with 
Admiral. A quick “ Ah!” that was 
he answer to a thrust got away 
m the man’s throat. The narrow road 
here between high walls, twisting 
l} rd the entrance to the abandoned 
Peace wheeled his bicycle slowly 
‘ grassy way, through the 
mnel-like approach, dreaming sadly of 
ppirer davs, and behind him, close r 
closer, unheard and unseen, pattered 
Fate in the form of a gray donkey 
There was but one turn now between 
hem; the rat took it. 
Peace, with his hand on the machine, 
opped and looked back, and at that, 
th one accord, donkey and cart and 
eyele and man sped at each other. In 
n ornate zigzag with faney steps they 
ped as if planning the dance from the 
indation of the world. No one can 
lodge a shying donkey successfully un- 
ess it is Khown which way the donkey 
shies next. This shy was a woven mo- 
on with unexpected figures, and Peace 
et it at every jump. The ruin was 
ipid vet thorough, and it was not over 
vo minutes from its ineipience that the 
t took a sudden jolt into infinite still 
ness, and dropped his head with the 
resignation which seemed his most saint- 
ly characteristic, and withdrew his soul 
into contemplation. 


DONKEY 


cit r his heels. ae 











DID. 


Graham Peace slowly arose from w 
pushed his an 
through the front wheel of the bieyelk 
vhich arose’ with him, and stared pallid 
lv. There was a rent in his. whit 
flannelled knee, he held one wrist in the 
other as if it hurt, and down his left 
Over the collapsed 


vray back and sinking hea 


evebrow trickled red. 


“ 
, 


at. this speechless vision, and then shi 
saw the blood. 

“Oh, you’re hurt!” she eried, and a 
drop promptly erawled into his eye 

“ Bother!” he 


mopped it away, and saw his Panama hat 


answered, briefly, and 


lving on the ground. A man will inter 
ipt choirs of angels or his own lov 
making to put his hat on, and Peace 
by instinet took a ste p towards it, and 
vineed and stood helplessly 


his fuot, and the girl followed his eye. 


looking down 


Under the torn stocking the ankle was 
-welling to a lump already visible. 
‘Oh, I’m so sorry—I’m s sorry !” 
she stammered in agony. “It’s all my 
fault—but I didn’t dream it was you.” 
That she had planned to kill somebod 
“Tt’s such a good | 


eemed evident. 
tle donkey 

“Oh, ripping!” Graham agreed, e1 
thusiastically, but she went on: 

‘Tle was frightened at the sight of 
you, that’s all, and 

“QOh, that often happens,” Peace hur 
ried to say, helpfully, but she paid no 
attention to his interjections. Iler eyes 
had alighted on the limp wrist held care 
fully in the other fist. 

“Your hand is hurt, too Oh, you’r 
all broken to pieces, aren’t you?’ she 
eried, in distress. 

“Rather,” Graham acknowledged, and 
devoured her with his eyes. It was good 
to be looking at her again, even with 
everything in a mess. 

“You can’t walk home,” she reflected, 
and went scarlet. She and Graham 
and their tragedy lumped into a donkey 
cart! 

“T’m afraid V’ll have to trouble you 
to give me a lift,” he answered, apolo 
vetically. “It’s quite too bad, but "—he 
glanced down—* I seem to have knocked 
up my foot a bit. The wheel’s done.” 
He threw a regretful glance at the ruin, 
from which by now he had separated 
himself. “IT'll send my man up for 
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it; but” hi took a trial step and 
caught at the shaft “T seem not to 
be able to walk particularly. My 
ankle I'll have to trouble you. It’s 


quite too bad,” he repeated, and gazed 
at her wistfully. 

As the two remembered it later, the 
civilities which followed were such as 
vould have graced a government-house 
function and were more than adequate, 
distinetiy pleonastie, for the situation. 
lnder cover of much politeness on both 
sides the large young man, minus a foot 
and with a hand gone wrong, hitched 
himself somehow into the small vehicl 


and sat with his knees half-way to his 
chin, as «ke jected as the donkey. The 
ambulance train so threaded its way 
down the lane but lately aseended in 
another order. 

As they reached the turn to the South 
Shore road something clattering was 
approaching, something which looked 
like odds and ends of boards and wheels 
‘asually thrown together. A heap ot 
rags, singing, lay across the medley; 
and drawing the job lot, trimmed with 
bits of rope and leather, was a brown 


replica of the gray rat. 


‘Y" evan’t getter heab’n on ae skeeter 


flys wing 


warbled the rag-bundle, in a mellow vell, 


and the clatter of wheels and_ boards 


banged an interlude. 
“Y" gotter getter glory wid er 


Bump! Rattle! The brown cousin 
halted with a fusillade of loose sounds, 
the rich voice stopped, and a cheerful 
black face lifted inquiringly. The 
cousin’s ears were erect, his nostrils 
twitching, his eyes gleaming—his pos 
intimated that he was astonished and 
insulted to discover the presence, on his 
own peculiar earth, of the gray rat. And 
the gray rat, with his fore legs set, r 
turned the compliment, Cars, nose, and 
glare. Violet hurriedly gave her steed 
a smart cut with the whip, but with no 
result; the rat’s attention was elsewher« 
A low whine expressed his impatience 
of the other donkey’s existence. And 
the other whined back, and at that, 
without further prelude, the rat threw 
up his head and sent to the skies such 
a bray as shook the cart; and the brown 
cousin caught it somewhere in the mid 
dle with a stentorian reply, and th 
world quivered to horrid sound. Violet 
rained blows on her beast’s thin sides 
with eager brutality, but she might as 
well have beaten a gray iron. statue. 
Bray after bray rose antiphonally, and 
neither animal noticed by a sign the 


exhortations of its driver. 














THe RAT BOLTED UP THE ROAD 
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murmure d 





pe movement to get out 
e trap—forgetting his { dd 
elf from falling; li it still, 
‘ nd looked at Violet. 
sin i “Be quiet,” she spoke “You can’t 
d ll go and drag him.” 
“ With that she was at the donkey’s 
eripping the bridle, and with her 
_ planted to match his, she pulled till 
ae , ict was scarlet The rat did not 
shake her off, but simply, without 
| ng a muscle, he brayed. And _ thi 
emy brayed. And the ragged negr 
, é ed his heels, as he lay across. th 


° 1 
intervals of the 


th 


¢ ng one heard a high squeal of laugh 


and in 


I f exeellent musical q ality. Violet 
re ver to him. 
. Ilere, vou,” she ordered, indignanth 
} * 1 
n et up and make your donkey go 
r ” 

The man threw out his arms and legs 
- an ecstasy of irresponsibility and 


like a happy baby. 
‘Yaas, missis,” he drawled. And as 


he girl mounted into her cart and took 
( reins he drew from some crack 
ld tomato-can with stones in it. Lik 
African ineantation he shook it at 
( at belligerents, and like successful 
1d gic wa the result. The deadlock 
( hroke. What happened to the brown 
cousin is not known, but the rat bolted. 
Bolted and ran, scurrying up the white 
—_ d like a leaf in a eyelone. Banana- 
elds, stone walls, white houses, flew by 
' iwkwards as he turned up-hill to the 
? “Middie Road” and dashed past old 
4 Devonshire Church, flower-sweet and 
; ; erene in its graveyard—but not for 


eauty of holiness or of landscape halted 


z he mi d gray rat. Violet's arms, strong 

: th tennis and rowing, strained their 

last ounce on the reins with as much 

effect. as if she pulled on Smith’s parish 

church, rising now, white-spired, among 

, the hills. Graham Peace sat with his 

£ th set, considering how easily he could 
. stop the brute if he had two hands 

i how he probably could do it with one 
hand if he dared insult his proud lady 

love by taking the reins. And the brute 


Three miles he ran straight through 
the island, till at last he bolted full into 
_] a grocery-shop, standing flush with th 
North Shore stopped short 


ran. 


and 


road, 





DONKEY 










DID 








With no apparent surprise, seriously 


nd sadly, he ouched for d and 

the intruder by the bridle and_ bes 
eking him, as calmly f all cus 
mers always drove inside. Violet, r¢ 
overing her breath, showered apologies 

Outerbridge, as the ign over 


R. M. 


e door announeed h to be, said noth- 
ng—only backed the donkey. <As_ the 
irap reached the roadway the big man 
| fted th small beast bod ly and he ld 
him suspended for a second 

“Which way shall I set him down, 
miss?” he inquired. 


“*Muaint brute!” Violet Eliot quoted 
five minutes late * as the | 

rotted meekly towards | 
vord 


*! Wouldn't 
Englishman te apply that 


att maniac 
home, 
$ quaint 
in the 
tor ado 


! ‘Quaint *!” 


braving contest to an insam 


a. . 
skeleton of a donkey 


Graham Peace did not ecavil at the 
\merican assortment of language which 
clothed the sarcasm. .'¥. olet,” he asked, 


hopeful yet hesitant tone, “ don’t 
through this 


be t- 


vou think that after going 


ought—we might—I move we'd 


er Oh, hang! Violet 


/ 


dearest, won't 
vou forgive m¢ 
Violet’s 


towards a smile. 


veering 
inly is a bond 
idiots of together,” 
looked vic ld 
her sides. 
whirled around before 
first. Under all 


and mouth wer 
“Tt cert: 


eyes 


if union to be made 


( 


she acknowledged, and she 
ing, but that was onlv one of 


Another had 


Peace was sure of the 

of the sides were a good thing and a bad 
thing. The bad thing was plain pig 
headedness; the good thing was a sound 
core that was uneasy at living with re- 


sentment and distrust and such feelings 


and wanted to have it out and clear 
the atmosphere. It seemed possible that 
if one large explosion could blow away 
the débris of a quarrel, comfort, not t 


might follow. Quite delil 


crately Violet set to work at exploding. 


~ay rapture, 


“ Graham,” he began, “it’s not a 


nood, or a fit of temper; it’s a—it’s a 


internation * question.” Graham laugh- 
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WHAT THE 


| rab] unny sh 
I) ed h eand But 
| besides funny The way 
. » me is that either I'd | e t 
up | e myself d let you bully 
rag doll of your selection 


else vou would go through life be 
ishamed of me. And I have to 
‘T love yourself,” Graham murmured 


‘Oh. vou do now, because you can’t 


2. That’s always a charm. But 
l ! nasty before the Admiral. I 
n't be engaged to a man who’s eshamed 
me 
Ashamed! I’m prouder thar 


‘Nonsense!’ Violet stopped his im- 
. “You're Eng 
t an English standard, and I’m 


American, with an American one. And 


ssioned Tow of rds 


he f us is a jellyfish, and—what 
ou going to do about it?” 
‘It’s not the first experiment of the 
: * Graham pointed out. “ The Jam 
ns are happy, and the Potters, and the 
i] ringtons, and the 
That’s true Neg Violet agreed, thought- 
full “T wonder how they arrange. But 


ine of them are jellyfish.” 
‘ Leaving invertebrates out of it, what’s 
he imposstbility with us? You didn’t 
seem to find any a while ago.” 

‘Well—” she considered deeply. And 
then, “Of course I know it’s the Ad 
miral’s fault—horrid old Admiral!” 

* Disgusting old Graham 


ereed, cordially. 


brute 


‘But, after all, he was just an instru 


ment of fate to show you up.” Peace 
looked bewildered. “I saw your attitude 


vards me and An 


rica by the way you 


sided with him. I realized how all the 
little things were wrong between us. 


Our points of view—they’d 
together. I have to go hatless, ai 
friends, if that 
to me I have to. And I eouldn’t stand 
having you look horrified at me forty 
years on end. I must be taken 
for IT am fatally that way. If—if you 
could do that, I wouldn’t mind 
the silly When 


Violet was abusive her voice was soft 


never get 
id play 


seems fit 


as I am, 


maybe 


things about you.” 


and her manner caressing, so that it 
came to one with a compliment. 
“ Silly inquired, 


things?” Graham 


rathe r flatte red. 


DONKEY 


DID 53 


American You mus 


nye better thal 
know yourself that’s silly. Danee bet 
ter! Che idea! It’s a joke And vou 
retend you think our way of checking 
luggage isn’t as good as \y ur Vay oft 


personally conducting every blessed hat 


box. That’s dishonest besides s Ilv, fon 
you ean’t possibly think so. And—tl 
makes me dizzy it’s so ridieculous—y 


actually hold up your head and say you 
like a round tin bath-tub better than a 


ice long pores la hn one, Llow can | re 


person whose prejudices blind 


him’ We would get on 


nerves. [ couldn’t possibly 


spect a 
ind brutaliz 
each other’ 

believe that vou wer 
You'd be 


put on a hat for breakfast—and I'd be 
| 


square about the 


hath-tub irritated if 


irritated because you wer irritates 
ind—and don’t vou see?” 
shook his head. “ It’s 


got rather a nasty look as you put it,” 


Graham Peace 


Then he t irned 


towards he r as well as he 


he agreed, sorrowfully 
could, being 
compre ssed into less space than he right 
ly needed. “ You’ve forgotten one thing 
vou’ve forgotten that I love you very 


} 


badly. That’s a middling big count. I 
can’t get on without you, don’t you knov 
1 could worry along somehow with th 
brasses and I'd try to get your slide on 
dancing, and if you’re keen about the 
tub, [ll take my—soup in a_ porcelain 
one to please you—but the one luxury I 
ean’t do without isn’t English. It’s 
American—it’s you. What’s the good of 
letting a lot of rubbish 


the only thing that’s worth considering ? 


interfere with 


I’m willing to ehuck my prejudice s 


iren’t you willing just to accept my 


ape logies ? dearest.” 


Come, 


“Take your arm away, Graham I 


ean’t drive. Then Tm I’m afraid 
Yowd—you’d try to bul’ me—they say 
Englishmen sd The defence was get 


ting weak. 
“Rot!” said Graham, firmly. “ Lool 
at me.” The blue eyes lifted meekly 
“Can vou faney me bullying you? You 
know well enough who would do the 
bullying.” 
But her head shook obstinately. “I 
I don’t feel 
de veloping into just such 


the Admiral 


ham. 


satisfied. I can se you 
an old fuss as 
I couldn't stand you, Gra 
minded it 


Besides - how weak 














Fah i Cade A 


Race 





WHAT THE 
would look to announce our engagement 
one week and break it the next and an 
nounee it again the— What’s the don- 
key trying to do?” 

The gray rat had arrested himself in 
the midst of a worthy progress and was 
making attempts on his ear with his left 
hind foot. 

“Fly,” explained Graham, and _ took 
he whip and flicked it off. On pattered 
the rat. “Quaint brute,” Peace repeat- 

|, reflectively. “He’s quite done his 
best for us. Wonder what’s his next 
move. Wonder if he’s planning to go off 
his chump again before he gets us home. 
Must be a bit balmy in his crumpet.” 

“Qraham! That’s English slang, I 


k 


suppose. Too bad Americans can’t spe: 
the language in its purity!” 

But the sareasm was wasted. “ Yes, 
sn’t it?” he agreed, absent-mindedly. 
‘But that’s all rot about not changing 
ur minds for the look of it. What do 
ou care? You're not coward enough to 
throw away happiness for the sake of the 
hlithering idiots who’d talk? Come, Vio- 
let-—come, dearest—won’t you let the lit- 
tle things go and live for the one big 
thing, for—love? Answer me, dear 
inswer me.” 

Violet, clinging to the last shred of 
her cherished obstinacy, murmured weak- 
ly words about “ the Admiral.” 

“The Admiral! Rot! Hang the Ad- 
miral, the bally old brute! Answer my 
question, Violet. Answer me, dearest.” 

But on that occasion Violet did not 
inswer, for opportunity and breath were 
at once wrested from her. The gray rat, 
inregarded by the lovers, had arrived, 
it this psychological moment, at the 
stately gateway which led into the 
grounds of Admiralty House. The gate 
stood wide, the garden-party was in full 
blast. And the rat turned in. 

“ Goodness—the thing’s crazy! Here! 
‘ome! Turn around!” Violet ejacula- 
ed in horrified accents, and tugged with 
her might. 

But the rat’s heart knew its own bit- 
terness, and the rat was about to satisfy 
Graham Peace’s curiosity as to his ulti- 
mate plans. Up the gravelled drive he 
held his way with a pace only slightly 
accelerated, but with a firmness of step 
and of jaw not to be shaken by anything 
short of earthquakes and volcanoes. 
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DONKEY 






DID. 


“Oh, Graham!” gasped the girl. “ Hi 
can’t—he mustn’t! He’s going to the 
garden-party !” 

And he went. Up the driveway the 
tiny, thin donkey bore the cart, rattling 
a song of triumph, with the bareheaded 
girl and the big huddled officer crouched 
in it, helpless—straight into the midst 
of the function. About the stately lawn 
stood groups of women in gay gowns; and 
the great men of the land, and the gilded 
youth, in and out of uniform, waited 
upon their words. Through this im 
pressive assemblage the donkey-cart held 
its determined way towards the tennis- 
court beyond, green and velvety and 
framed in a gay audience. 

Tiny Tim was putting up the game 
of his life against the strong serve of 
the Colonial Secretary. The Admiral’s 
pretty daughter was his partner. Tl 
wife of the flag-ship’s Captain played 
with the Secretary. It was a smart as 
well as a sharp set of tennis. Into it, 
over the chalk-lines and on to the shaven 

ervice-court, turned the gray rat, as 
if keeping an appointment, and came to 
a jolting full stop, and emitted one bray, 
and lay down. 

For a few minutes it was as if a bomb 
had been thrown at a royal wedding; and 
when the girl, the color of a red rose, 
had descended from the trap, and brother 
officers had helped out the mangled 
Peace, a sympathetic and distinguished 
circle stood about. The Admiral himself 
hung over them garrulously. The scene 
of the Sunday quite gone from his 
volatile memory, he was all good feeling 
and interest for this particularly pretty 
girl and his favorite young officer. Lady 
Barrows’s kind hand patted the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Poor dear!” she said, gently. “You 
lost your hat, too, did you not?” 

And Violet needed to answer nothing, 
for Tiny Tim took up the tale. 

“ Why—for cat’s sake!” burst out the 
unconscious youth at the top of his 
voung lungs. “The engagement’s on 
again, isn’t it, Vi?” his big fresh tones 
demanded, straight from the shoulder, 
out of a startled silence. 

The question had ocenrred to every 
one, and every one caught his breath and 
rejoiced that it was asked, and waited 
eagerly for the answer. Graham Peace, 
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nursing his wrist, 
swift interrogation 
girl, roing a shade I 
“ Oertainly yes,” 
and loudly. 
And then everybo 


there was a second 


‘ 
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looked down with a rassing silence 
in his eyes, and the instinct to fill it 


, the fortunate lover put 
‘edder, smiled. 


out his hand and pulled a 
said Graham, firmly furry ear. 

dy smiled also. But “ Quaint brute! he’s balmy in his crum 
of nervous, embar- pet, but he did the trick—the donkey did.” 


The Cap of Darkness 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


EARY of all renown, 
The victor paused and said, 
“Tn all the world what crown 
‘Is left to gird my head? 
“Fach gift which fortune gave me 
‘A dead weight grows to be; 
“ Men’s plaudits now enslave me, 


I move no longer free.” 


From each wall the tattered banners 
Drifted heavily and swung; 
Round the hall the stony warriors 


Stood in niche and spake no tongue: 
Overhead the Cap of Darkness, 
Like a sheath of shadow hung. 


“Tlere,” he said, “are Night and Silence, 
“Shadows of unshaken things; 

“Winds o’erblown from barren highlands, 
“Borne upon unbroken wings: 

‘Continents, remote as islands, 


“Tn our midst they stand as kings. 


“While I ranged from eastward westward, 


“ 


‘ 


‘ 


“ Never saw I tower or town, 

Never height that whitened crestward, 
“ Never king that had a crown, 
‘Never fastness so sequestered 


“What man saw, man’s arm brought down. 


‘These brave banners all stand taken; 
‘Ragged captives here they pine! 


“These gaunt kings could they awaken 


“Would not yet their crowns resign! 


“ Now, to face all foes unshaken, 


‘Make the Cap of Darkness mine! 


, and feeling this, with an 


long, gray, 


“Quaint brute!” said Graham Peace. 
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Hunting 
B)Y MARA 


ILEN I was a boy my unel 
and his big boys hunted with 
the rifle, the 
fred and I with a shotgun—a small 


youngest boy 


ngle- barrelled shotgun which was 
properly suited to our size and strength; 
was not much heavier than a 
room. We earried it turn about, half 
n hour at a time. I was not able to 
hit anvthing with it, but I liked to try. 
Fred and I feathered small 
ime, the others hunted deer, squirrels, 
things. My 


ld turkeys, and such 
unele and the big boys were good shots. 


hunted 


They killed hawks and wild geese and 
ich like on the wing; and they didn’t 
ound or kill squirrels, they stunned 
them. When the dogs treed a squirrel, 
the squirrel would seamper aloft and 
un out on a limb and flatten himself 
along it, hoping to make himself invisi 

in that way and not quite succeed 

You could see his wee little ears 
king up. You couldn't see his nose, 
hut you knew where it was. Then thi 
hunter, despising a “rest” for his rifle, 
tood up and took offhand aim at the 
mb and sent a bullet into it immedi 
tely under the 


own tumbled the animal, unwounded 


squirrel’s nose, and 
but unconscious: the dogs grave him a 
iuke and he was dead. 
hen the 


Sometimes 
distance was great and the 
accurately allowed for, th 
bullet would hit the squirrel’s head; the 
dogs could do as they pleased with that 


nd not 


me—the hunter’s pride was hurt, and 
he wouldn’t allow it to go into the 
me-bag. 

In the first faint gray of the dawn 
the stately wild turkeys would be stalk 
ng around in great flocks, and ready to 
be sociable and answer invitations to 
come and converse with other excur- 
sionists of their kind. The hunter con- 
cealed himself and imitated the turkey 
eall by sucking the air through the leg 
hone of a turkey which had previousls 


the Deceitful Turkey 


TWAIN 


answered a call like that and lived on] 
just long enough to regret it. Ther 
nothing that furnishes a perfect turkeys 
call except that bone. Another of Na 
ture’s treacheries, you see. She is full 
of them; half the time she doesn’t know 
which she likes best to betray lh 
child or protect it. In the case of the 
turkey she is badly mixed: she gives it 
a bone to be used in getting it int 
trouble, and she also furnishes it with 
a trick for getting itself out of the 
trouble again. When a mamma-turkey 
answers an invitation and finds she has 
made a mistake in aceepting it, she do 
as the mamma partridge does—remem 
bers a previous engagement and = goes 
limping and scrambling away, pretend 
ing to be very lame; and at the sam 
time she is saying to her not-visibl 
children, “ Lie low, keep still, don’t ex 
pose yourselves; I shall be back as soo 
as I have beguiled this shabby swindle: 
out of the country.” 

When a #erson is ignorant and co 
fiding, this immoral device can hav 
resome results. I followed an osten 
sibly lame turkey over a_ considerabl 
part of the United States one morning 
because I believed in her and could not 
think she would deceive a mere boy, and 
one who was trusting her and consider 
Ing her honest. ] had the single-bar 
relled shotgun, but my idea was to catch 
her alive. I often got within rushing 
distance of her, and then made my rush: 
but always, just as I made my final 
plunge and put my hand down where her 
back had been, it wasn’t there; it was 
only two or three inches from there and 
I brushed the tail-feathers as I landed on 
my stomach—a very close eall, but still 
not quite close enough; that is, not closé 
enough for success, but just clos 
enough to convince me that I could do 
it next time. She always waited for 
me, a little piece away, and let on to b 


resting and greatly fatigued: which was 





me ae 


ceed 
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lie, but I believed it, for I still 
thought her honest long after I ought to 
have begun to doubt her, suspecting that 
this was no way for a high-minded bird 
to be acting. I followed, and followed, 
and followed, making my periodical 
rushes, and getting up and brushing the 
dust off, and resuming the voyage with 
patient confidence; indeed, with a con- 
tidence which grew, for I could see by 
the change of climate and _ vegetation 
that we were getting up into the high 
latitudes, and as she always looked a 
little tireder and a little more dis- 
couraged after each rush, I judged that 
I was safe to win, in the end, the 
competition being purely a matter of 
staying power and the advantage lying 
with me from the start beeause she 
was lame 

Along in the afternoon I began to 
feel fatigued myself. Neither of us had 
had any rest since we first started on 
the excursion, which was upwards of 
ten hours before, though latterly we had 
paused awhile after rushes, I letting on 
to be thinking about something else; 
but neither of us sincere, and both of 
us waiting for the other to call game 
but in no real hurry about it, for in- 
deed those little evanescent snatches of 
rest were very grateful to the feelings 
of us both; it would naturally be so, 
skirmishing along like that ever since 
dawn and not a bite in the mean time; 
it least for me, though sometimes as 
she lay on her side fanning herself with 
a wing and praying for strength to 
get out of this difficulty a grasshopper 
happened along whose time had come, 
and that was well for her, and for- 


tunate, but I had nothing—nothing th 
whole day. 

More than once, after I was very 
tired, I gave up taking her alive, and 
was going to shoot her, but I never did 
it, although it was my right, for I did 
not believe I could hit her; and besides, 
she always stopped and posed, when | 
raised the gun, and this made me sus 
picious that she knew about me and 
my marksmanship, and so I did not 
care to expose myself to remarks. 

I did not get her, at all. When s 


got tired of the game at last, she rose 


from almost under my hand and flew 
aloft with the rush and whir of a shell 
and lit on the highest limb of a great 
tree and sat down and crossed her legs 
and smiled down at me, and seemed 
gratified to see me so astonished. 

I was ashamed, and also lost; and it 
was while wandering the woods hunting 
for myself that I found a deserted log 
cabin and had one of the best meal 
there that in my life-days I have eaten. 


The weed-grown garden was full of ripe 


tomatoes, and I ate them ravenously, 
though I had never liked them before. 
Not more than two or three times sinc 
have I tasted anything that was so d 
licious as those tomatoes. I surfeited 
myself with them, and did not taste an- 
other one until I was in middle life. | 
can eat them now, but I do not like th« 
look of them. I suppose we have all 
experienced a surfeit at one time or an- 
other. Once, in stress of circumstance 


I ate part of a barrel of sardines, there 


being nothing else at hand, but sinc: 
then I have always been able to get 
along without sardines. 
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The Intelligence 
BY MAURICE 


WISH merely to recall here a few 
facts known to every botanist. I 
have made no single discovery and 
my modest contribution is confined to a 
few elementary observations on the seed 
f the Medick, the floral mechanism of 
the Sage, and that is nearly all. I need 
hardly say that I have no intention of 
viewing all the proofs of intelligence 
which the plants give us. These proofs 
are innumerable and continual, especial- 
among the flowers, in which the effort 
f vegetable life towards light and un- 
erstanding is concentrated. 
Though there be plants and flowers 
t are awkward or unlucky, there is 
ne that is wholly devoid of wisdom 
| ingenuity. All exert themselves to 


mplish their work, all have the mag- 
nificent ambition to overrun and conquer 
the surface of the globe by endlessly 
ltinl 

i 


multiplying that form of existence which 


they represent. To attain this object, 
they have, because of the law that chains 
em to the soil, to overcome difficulties 
much greater than those opposed to th 
erease of the animals. And so the 
majority of them have recourse to com- 
binations, to a machinery, to traps 
which, in regard to mechanism, bal- 
sties, aerial navigation, and the ob- 
servation of insects, for instance, hav 
ten preceded the inventions and the 
juirements of man. 


[t would be superfluous once more to 


ce the picture of the great systems rf 


( 
loral fertilization: the play of th 
tamens and the pistil, the seduction of 
he perfumes, the appeal of the har- 
nious and dazzling colors, the con- 
ction of the nectar, which is absolute- 
ly useless to the flower and which is 
inufactured only to attract and retain 
.e liberator from without, the mes- 


1 
+} 


ger of love—bee, humblebec, fly, 
itterfly, or moth—that is to bring to 


® Translated by Alexander Te r eM 


of the Flowers 


MAETERLINCK 


the flower the kiss of the distant, in- 
visible, motionless lover. 

This vegetable world, which to us ap 
pears so placid, so resigned, in which all 
seems acquiescence, silence, obedience, 
meditation, is, on the contrary, that in 
which impatience, the revolt against 
destiny, are the most vehement and stub 
born. The essential organ, the nutrient 
organ of the plant, its root, attaches it 
indissolubly to the soil. If it be difficult 
to discover among the great laws that 
overwhelm us that which weighs heavi- 
est upon our shoulders, in the case of 
the plant there is no doubt: it is the 
law that condemns it to immobility 
rom its birth to its death. Therefore, 
it knows better than we, who disseminate 
our efforts, against what first to rise in 
revolt. And the energy of its fixed 


} 


idea, mounting from the darkness of 


the roots to become organized and full 
blown in the flower, is an incomparable 
spectacle. It exerts itself wholly with 
one sole aim: to eseape above from the 
fatality below, to evade, to transgress the 


heavy Vv and sombre law, to set itself tree, 


) shatter the narrow sphere, to invent 
or invoke wings, to escape as far as it 

n, to conquer the space in which 
destiny encloses it, to approach another 
kingdom, to penetrate into a moving and 
active world. ... Is the fact that it at- 
tains its object not as surprising as 
though we were to succeed in living out 
side the time which a different destiny 
assigns to us or in making our way into 
a universe freed from the weightiest 
laws of matter? We shall see that the 
flower sets man a prodigious example of 
insubmission, courage, perseverance, and 
ingenuity. 

If we had applied to the removal 
of various necessities that crush us, 
such as pain, old age, and death, one 
ittl 


half the energy displayed by any | 
ower in our gardens, we may well be- 


ra 
I 
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lieve that our lot would be very different 
from what it is. 


This need of movement, this hunger 
for space, among the greater number of 
plants, is manifested in both the flower 
and the fruit. It is easily explained in 
the fruit, or, in any ease, discloses only 
1 less complex experience and foresight. 
Contrary to that which takes place in 
the animal kingdom and because of the 
terrible law of absolute immobility, the 
chief and worst enemy of the seed is the 
paternal stock. We are in a strange 
world, where the parents, incapable of 
moving from one place to another, know 
that they are condemned to starve or 
stifle their offspring. Every seed that 
falls at the foot of the tree or plant is 
lost or will sprout in wretchedness. 
Ilenece the immense effort to throw off 
Hence the 


marvellous systems of dissemination, of 


the yoke and conquer space, 


propulsion, of navigation of the air, 
which we find on every side in the forest 
and the plain; among others, to mention 
in passing but a few of the most curious, 
the aerial screw of the Maple and the 
Lime-tree; the flying-machine of the 
Thistle, the Dandelion, and the Salsafy; 
the detonating springs of the Spurge; 
the extraordinary squirt of the Momor- 
dica; the hooks of the eriophilous plants; 
and a thousand other unexpected and 
astounding pieces of mechanism; for 
there is not, so to speak, a single seed 
but has invented for its sole use a com- 
plete method of escaping from the ma- 
ternal shade. 

It would, in fact, be impossible, if one 
had not: practised a little botany, to be- 
lieve the expenditure of imagination and 
genius in all the verdure that gladdens 
our eyes. Pick a blade of grass by the 
roadside, out of the first tuft that offers, 
and you will perceive an independent, 
indefatigable, unexpected little intelli- 
gence at work. Here, for instance, are 
two poor creeping plants which you have 
met a thousand times on your walks; for 
we find them in every spot, down to the 
most ungrateful corners to which a 
pinch of soil has strayed. They are two 
varieties of wild Lucerne or Medick 
(Medicago), two “ ill weeds ” in the more 
modest sense of the word. One bears a 
reddish flower, the other a little yellow 


ball the size of a pea. To see them 
crawling and hiding among the proud 
grasses, one would never suspect that, 
long before the illustrious geometriciai 
and physician of Syracuse, they had dis 
covered the Archimedean screw and en 
deavored to apply it not to the raising 
of liquids, but to the art of flying. The: 
lodge their seeds in light spirals wit! 
three or four econvolutions, admirably 
constructed to delay their fall and, con 
sequently, with the help of the wind, to 
prolong their journey through the air 
One of them, the yellow, has even im 
proved upon the apparatus of the red 
one by furnishing the edges of the spiral 
with a double row of points, with th 
evident object of hooking it, in passing, 
on either the clothes of the pedestrians 
or the fleece of the animals. It clearly 
hopes to add the advantages of eriophily, 
that is to say the dissemination of the 
seed by sheep, goats, rabbits, and so on, 
to those of anemophily, or dissemination 
by the wind. 

The most touching side of this great 
effort is its futility. The poor red and 
yellow Medicks have made a mistake. 
Their remarkable screws are of no use 
to them: they could act only if they fell 
from a certain height, from the top of 
some tall tree or haughty grass-plant 
but, constructed as they are on the lev 
of the grass, they have hardly taken 
quarter of a turn before already they 
touch the ground. We have here a 
curious instance of the mistakes, the 
gropings, the experiments, and the fre 
quent little misealeulations of nature: 
for only those who have studied Na 
ture but very little will declare that sh« 
never errs. 

Let us observe, in passing, that other 
varieties of the Medick (not to speak of 
the Clover, another papilionaceous Legu- 
minosa, almost identical with that of 
which we are now treating), have not 
adopted this flying apparatus and keep 
to the primitive methods of the pod. In 
one of them, the Medicago Aurantiaca 
we very clearly perceive the transitior 
from the twisted pod to the serew or 
spiral. Another variety, the Medicag: 
Scutellata, or Snail Medick, rounds its 
serew in the form of a ball. It would 
seem, therefore, that we were assisting 
at the inspiring spectacle of a sort of 
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THE INTELLIGENCE 





work of invention, at the attempts of a 
family that has not yet settled its destiny 
and is seeking for the best way of en- 
uring its future. Was it not perhaps 
n the course of this search that, having 
been deceived in the spiral, the Yellow 
Medick added points or hooks to it, say- 
ng to itself, not unreasonably, that, 
since its leaves attract the sheep, it is 
inevitable and right that the sheep 
should assume the care of its progeny? 
And, lastly, is it not thanks to this new 
effort and to this happy thought that the 
Medick, with the yellow flowers, is in- 
finitely more widely distributed than its 
sturdier cousin which bears red flowers? 


It is not only in the seed or the flower, 
but in the whole plant, leaves, stalks, 
roots, that we discover, if we stoop for 


moment over their humble work, many 
traces of a prudent and quick intelli 
gence. Think of the magnificent strug 
gle towards the light of the thwarted 
branches, or the ingenious and coura 
geous strife of trees in danger. As for 
myself, I shall never forget the admi- 
rable example of heroism given me the 
er day in Provence, in the wild and 
delightful Gorges du Loup, all perfumed 
with violets, by a huge centenarian 
Laurel-tree. It was easy to read on its 
tortured and, so to speak, convulsive 
trunk the whole drama of its hard and 
tenacious life. A bird or the wind, 
masters of destiny, had carried the seed 
he flank of the rock, which was as 
perpendicular as an iron curtain; and 
the tree was born there, two hundred 
vards above the torrent, inaecessible and 
: ary, among the burning and barren 
From the first hour, it had sent 
ind roots on a long and painful 
search for precarious water and _ soil 
But this was only the hereditary care of 
species that knows the aridity of th 


South. The young stem had to solv 
much graver and more unexpected 
blem: it started from a vertical plane, 
that its top, instead of rising towards 


e sky, bent down over the gulf. It 


herefore, obliged, notwithstanding 

increasing weight of its branches, to 
rrect the first flight, stubbornly to 
end its disconcerted trunk in the form 
"an elbow close to the rock, and thus, 
ke a swimmer who throws back his 
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head, by means of an incessant will. 
tension, and contraction, to hold its 
heavy crown of leaves straight up into 
the sky. 

Theneceforward all the preoccupations 
all the energy, all the free and conscious 
genius of the plant had centred around 
that vital knot. The monstrous, hyper 
trophied elbow revealed one by one the 
a kind of 
thought that knew how to profit by the 
warnings which it received from th 


successive solicitudes of 


rains and the storms. Year by year, th 
leafy dome grew heavier, with no other 
eare than to spread itself out in the 
light and heat, while a hidden canker 
gnawed deep into the tragie arm that 
supported it in space. Then, obeying I 
know not what order of the instinct, two 


stout roots, two fibrous cables, issuing 
from the trunk at more than two feet 
above the elbow, had come to moor it 
to the granite wall. Had they really 
been evoked by the distress, or were they 
perhaps waiting providently, from the 
first day, for the acute hour of danger, 
in order to increase the value of their 
assistance? Was it only a happy ac 
cident? What human eye will ever as 
sist at these silent dramas, which aré 
all too long for our short lives ?* 
Among the vegetals that give the most 
obvious proofs of intelligence and initia 
tive, it would be interesting to study 
plants, such as the Vallisneria, an hy 


drocharad whose nuptials form the most 


closely the movements of the aquatic 


tragic episode in the lov history o1 
the plants. 

The two sexes live apart at the bottom 
of the pools. At the wedding hour, th 
emale plant slowly uneoils the long 
S]} iral of its pedunele, rises, emerges, and 
floats and blossoms on the surface of ¢] 


pond. From a neighboring stem th 
Let us compare with this the act of in 
telligence of another root 1 ost explo is are 
related by Brandis in his Ueber Leben 
Polaritét. This root, in penetrating int 


the earth, had come upon an old boot-solk 
in order to cross this obstacle, which,.apy 
ently, it was the first of its kind to fir 
upon its road, it subdivided itself into as 
many parts as there were holes left by th 
stitching-needle: then, when the obsta 
Was overcome, it came together again at 
reunited all its divided radicles into a sit 


; 


gle and homogeneous t 00 
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male flowers, who see it through the sun- 
lit water, rise in their turn, full of hope, 
‘owards the one that rocks, that awaits 
them, that calls them to a new world. 
But when they have come half-way they 
feel themselves suddenly chained: their 
stalk, the very source of their life, is too 
short. They will never reach the abode 
of light, the only spot in which the union 
of the stamens and the pistil can be 
achieved. Is there a more cruel inad- 
vertence or trial in nature? Picture the 
tragedy of that longing, the inaccessible 
that is almost attained, the transparent 
fatality, the impossible with not a visible 
obstacle. It would be insoluble, like our 
own tragedy on this earth, were it not 
that with a magnificent effort the finest, 
the most supernatural that I know in all 
the pageantry of the insects and the flow- 
ers, the males, in order to rise to hap- 
piness, deliberately break the bond that 
attaches them to life. They snatch them- 
selves loose from their peduncle and, with 
an incomparable flight, amid bubbles and 
gladness, their crown of petals darts up 
and breaks the surface of the water. 
Wounded to death, but radiant and free, 
they float for a moment beside their heed- 
less brides, the mysterious impregnation 
is accomplished, after which the victims 
drift away to perish, while the wife, al- 
ready a mother, closes her corolla, in 
which lives that last breath, rolls up 
her spiral, and descends again to the chill 
and bluey depths, there to ripen the fruit 
of the heroic kiss. 

The parasitical plants, again, offer 
eurious and mischievous sights, such as 
the astonishing Cuseuta, or Dodder: it 
has no leaves, and no sooner has its 
stalk attained a few inches in length 
than it voluntarily abandons its roots 
to twine about the victim which it has 
chosen and into which it digs its suckers. 
Thenceforth it lives exclusively upon its 
prey. Its perspicacity is not to be de- 
ceived; it will refuse any support that 
does not please it, and it will go some 
distance, if necessary, in search of the 
stem of Hemp, Hop, Lucerne, or Flax that 
suits its temperament and its tastes. 

This Cusecuta naturally calls our at- 
tention to the Creepers, which have very 
remarkable habits, and which deserve a 
word to themselves. Those of us, for 
that matter, who have lived a little in 


the country have often had occasion to 
admire the instinct, the sort of power 
of vision, that directs the tendrils of thx 
Virginia Creeper or the Convolvulus to 
wards the handle of a rake or spade rest 

ing against a wall. Move the rake and. 
the next day, the tendril will have turned 
completely round and found it again 
Schopenhauer, in his treatise Ueber de) 
Willen in der Natur, in the chapter cd 

voted to the physiology of plants, r 

captulates on this point and on many 
others a host of observations and exper 

ments which it would take too long i 
set out here. I therefore refer the reader 
to this chapter, where he will fin 
numerous sourees and references marked 
out for him. Need I add that in the pas 
sixty or seventy years these sources hav 
been strangely multiplied, and that, bh 

sides, the subject is almost inexhaustibl 

Among so great a number of different 
inventions, artifices, and precautions, let 
us mention also, for instance, the pru 
dence of the Hyoseris Radiata, or Starry 
Swine’s-Sueccory—a little yellow-flowere: 
plant, not unlike the Dandelion, and ofté 
found on the walls of the Riviera. Ih 
order to insure both the disseminatio: 
and the stability of its race, it bears at 
one and the same time two kinds of seed 
the first are easily detached, and ar 
furnished with wings wherewith to aba 
don themselves to the wind, while th: 
others have no wings, remain captive ii 
the inflorescence, and are set free onl) 
when the latter is decomposed. 

The case of the Xanthium Spinosuin 
or Spiny Xanthium, shows us how wel! 
conceived and effective certain systems 
of dissemination can be. This Xanthium 
is a hideous weed bristling with barbaric 
prickles. Not long ago it was unknow 
in western Europe, and no one, naturally, 
had dreamt of acclimatizing it. It owes 
its conquests to the hooks which finish 
off the capsules of its fruits, and which 
cling to the fleece of animals. A native 
of Russia, it came to us in bales of woo! 
imported from the depths of the Muse 
vite steppes, and one might follow on th: 
map the stages of this great emigran! 
which has annexed a new world. 

The Silene Italica, or Italian Catchfly. 
a simple little white flower, found in abun 
dance under the olive-trees, has set it- 
thought working in another direction 
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= Ap) nth very timorous, very. sus ple as a tloweret a primitive ] iv 
: il the visits of importu nad the “ Venus’ locks ragged 
a ite and indelicate insects it furnish ocks” that give the Ragged Lady its 
: s stalks with glandular hairs, whence popular nam France are the light 
: es a viscid fluid in which the para tenuous, tangled leaves which surround 
. are caught so successfully that the the corol] vith a busl f misty ver 
s easants of the South use the plant as : lure At the source of the flower, the 
‘ ( lv-catcher inside their houses. Certain five very long pistils stand closely grouped 
’ : of Catchflies, moreover, have in together in the centre of the azure crown, 
usly simplified the system. As it ike five queens clad in green gowns, 
: the ants in particular that they dread, haughty and inaccessibk Around them 
“4 scovered that it was enough, in crowd hopelessly the innumerous throng 
: prevent them from passing, to of their lovers, the stamens, who do not 
4 x de viscid ring under the node come up to their knees. And now, in 
ch stalk. This is exactly what the the heart of this palace of sapphires and 
‘deners do when they draw a circle of | turquoises, in the gladness of the summer 
zs r around the trunk of the apple-trees days, begins the drama without words or 
stop the ascent of the caterpillars. catastrophe which one might expect, the 
efore closing this chapter I wish to drama of powerless, useless, motionless 
ention one more flower: not that it vaiting. But the hours pass that are 
: ays any extraordinary imagination, the flower’s years: its brillianey fades, 
has invented a movement of love ts petals fall, and the pride of the great 
‘ extraordinary grace. I mean the queens seems at last to bend under the 
| \ he Damascena or Fennel- Flows 2 weight of life. At a given moment, as 
s folk-names are charming: Love though obeying the secret and irresistible 
a- Mist, Devil-in-a- Bush, Ragged password of love. \ ch deems the proof 
Lady, ete. happy and touching effort to have lasted long enough, with a con- 
popular poetry to describe a little plant  certed and symmetrical movement, com 
| it pleases it. This plant is found in parable with the harmonious parabolas 
d state in the South, by the road- of a fivefold jet of water, they all t 
le, and under olive-trees, and is oft gether bow down, stoop forward, and 
tivated in the North in old-fashioned gracefully cull on the lips of their humbl 
lens. Its flower is a pale blue, sim lovers the golden dust of the nuptial kiss. 
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MISS thee ( ervwhere: 
The places dear to thee 
Familiar shadows wear 


As if for memory 


i i 


And where thou hast not been, 





Thou seemest to repose 
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The rice lies in te road nes thick 


After the Wedding 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


The best room of a village house, after the 
hride and qroom have qone and the wed 
ding guests have left the ather and the 
mother o the bride alone They are a 
pair in later middle life rith hair begin 
ning to be gray The father stands at the 
windor faring out The mother qoes 


restively about, noting this thing and that 


Tun Morier | thought we never 
hould be rid of them! 
The laughing, and the screaming, and 
the chatter, 
I thought would drive me wild. Now 
they are pone, 
And | can breathe a little while before 
| begin putting things in place again. 
But what confusion! I should think 
a whirlwind 
lad swept the whole house through, 
up stairs and down. 
It seemed is if those people had ne 
Inerey 
And she, before that wall of roses there, 
Standing through all so patient and so 
gentle, 
And smiling so on every ene that came 
I shake hands with her, or to kiss her 
white 
As the white dress she wore! Ah, neo 
one knew, 
As I knew what it cost her to keep up. 
I knew her heart was aching for the 
home 
That she was leaving, so that when it 
came 
To the good-by, I almost felt it break 
Against my own. Dearest, you do 
believe 
Ile will be good to her? You do 
believe 
What are you looking at out of the 
window ? 
THe Farner, without turning 
At the old slippers they threw after her. 
as 
snow. 
Turk Morurr: Those silly customs, how 
I hate them all! 


But if they help to keep our thought 
away 
You do see something else! 
The Fariuere: No, nothit 
else, 
i was just wondering if IT might not hi 
The whistle of their train. 
Tuk Moriuer: 
heard it? 
Tue Faruur: Not vet. 
THe Moruer: 


sit down here by me, 


And have you 


Then com 


And tell me how it was when we 
married, 
Ile comes siowly rom fhe win 

and slands before her. 

Do vou suppose I looked as pale as 
did ? 

I know I did not! I was sure of 

For life and death. Why do not 
sit down ? 
He sinks absently beside her on 1) 


sofa. She pulls his arm 


her waist, 

There, now, I do not feel so much : 
Tus Farurr: Afraid of what ? 
Tur Morurr: TTow « 

I tell you what? 

Afraid for her of all that I was then 

So radiantly glad of for myself. 

Do you believe we r ally were so happy / 


I was one craze of hope and trust in you, 
But was that happiness? Do you believ 
He will be good to her as you have been 
To me? 

Tie Farner: Oh yes. 

Tue Moruer: 

swer so, 

Sighing like that ? 


Tue Farner: Beeause men ai 


Why do you an 


not good, 
As women are. 
Tne Morner: Yes, I kept thinking 
that, 
Through the whole service, when the 
promises 


He made seemed broken in the very 
making. 
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mont 

Since she first him wl we ce her 
! hin 

A trustfulls i] ‘ had known him 


Longer than they whe e were married, 
Tue Morier Oh, 
But tl ‘ lifferent 
Phi | ATILER No, ! Wa the 
brn 
And it w like most of the marriages 
Phat have been and that hall be to the 
end 
They liked the charm of trangene in 


Merely as men and women, to each other, 

When they have lived their whole lives 
long together 

And we ourselves, we took too many 
chance 

I did not think you ever would be harsh, 


And when vou spoke the first harsh word 


] believe, if he is ever unkind to her, 
That I shall know it, wherever it may be. 
She will « 


conn too dene omehow n her 


griecl 
And let me comfort her poor ghost with 
mine, 
For it would kill us_ both. Do vou 
SUP prose 
Do you believe he ever will be harsh 
With her? 
The Fariuce: Tt almost think you ask 
me that 
Just to torment me. 
Pi Morure: Ther that is s 
like vou! 
You cannot talk of her as if she were 


\ woman after all. But. T ean tell vou, 


She in her turn can bear all I hav 
borne: 

And though she seems so frail and 
sensitive, 

She is not one to break at a mere touch. 

But men are that way, I have noticed it; 

They think their wives ean endure 
everything, 

Their daughters nothing You are not 
listening! 

7 it FATHER: Yu 3, | am listening. 

What is it you mean? 


Cann ul ome ! ent m 
pathy 

N vhen I have nobody left bu u/ 

What are you thi I I Pd like t 
kn , 

Tus | ATIITER “mg hack f fj wind 
mn / bene li) 7 won seal, wilh 
his for / ; hye pan 


— 
= 
= 


Wa thinking ot t TOO, and how it 
armed 
\s if she had mel «| en us to be 
Iler father an ! other, 
Tie Farrier Why not 
him, 
Phen, for her hu band, by 1 mystery 
A Tow |? 
Thue Moruer: Oh, why do you ask? 


> 
MCUs 


There is no other world, now, as. ther 
Was 

hen, where the mystery could shape 
itself 


No hithe rto, ¢ there ‘ 2 
We have destroyed it for ourselves and 


her, 
And love for all of us is as much a thing 
Of earth as death itself. 
Tue Farner: I never said 
That world did not exist. 
Tur Moruer: Oh, no, you 
only 


Said that you did not know, and T have 
only 

Bettered vour ignorance a little and said 

I knew. Women must have some faith 
or other, 

Even if they make a faith of disbelief: 


They cannot halt half-way in ves and no; 


And she is more like me than you in that, 


Though = she is) like you in so many 
things. 

That shattered fantasy or. what you 
pleas 

Cannot be mended now and used again: 


And howsoever she has chose HN him, 


Or, if vou like, he has heen chosen for 
he rs 
The chores is made between his love 


and ours. 
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The hom she SCOCTIDE lo Dring, then, 


when she came, 
Now she is gone, it lies here in the dust 
Oh, I can pick the house up, after while, 
But never pick the home up, while | 
lve! 
Well, let it be! I ippose you will 
eall it 
Nature, and preach that cold philosophy 


Of vours: that every home is founded 


The ruin of some other home and shall 
be 

The ruin out of which still other homes 

Shall grow in turn, and so on to the end 

I find no eomfort in it, and my hear 


Aches for the ch ld that s not less m1 
Beeause she is her husband’s wife. Oh, 


If we were two fond optimistic fool 


[ dare say we should sit here in this 


And hold each other’s hands and smil 


to think 


Of what a brilliant wedding it had been; 

Ilow everybody said how well she looked, 

And how he was so handsome and_= so 
manly ; 

And try to follow them in imagination 

lo their new he use, and settle them 
in ~ 

And say how soon we should be hearing 
from he rf. 

And then how soon they would com 
back to us 

Next summer. But we have not been 
that kind. 

We have always said the things we 
really thought, 

(And not shrunk from the faets; and now 
I face them, 

And say this wedding Hark! Was 
that their train? 
Tie Farurer: It is the freight mount 
ing the grade. Their train 

Is overdue, but it will soon be there. 

Tue Moruer: If it would never come 

or never go! 

If all the worlds that whir around the 
sun 


Could stop, and none of them go on 





again! 

Ones | had courage for us both, and 
how 

You ought to have it. Oh, say some- 
thing, do, 


lo help me bear it! 





WEDDING 


| FATIFER Wha wm I 
should say! 
Pie Moruer: That it | been all m 
own doing! Say 
That I would have it, and am like tl 
mothers, 
The stupid mothers, still uncivilized, 
That wish their daughters married for 
the sake 


married: that would help he 


If vou blamed me then I could blam 
you too, 
And say you wished it quite as muel 
as I, 
Tue Farner: We neither of us wished 
it, and I think 
We have always blamed each other need 
lessly. 
Tue Morner: Yes, and IT eannot beat 
it as I used 
When she was with us. Now that she 
is gone 
And you are all in all to me again, 
Dearest, you must be very good to me 
Did you hear something ? 
Tuer Farner, going to ft windou 
Ye 5 Il thought I heard 
The coming of their train; but it wa 
nothing. 
Tue Morner, unhe ingly: The worst 
of all was having to part so 
{lurried and fluttered—up there in he 
room, 
Where sh had been so long our litth 
child, 
And with that hubbub going on dow 
here, 
Not realize that we were parting. Oh, 
If we could only have had a little time 
And quiet for it! Hark! What nois 
was that? 
Tue Farner: What noise? 
Tue Morner: 


sounded like a voice! 


Something that 


Iler voice! I know it must have been 
her voice! 
She rushes to the window and stares 
oad 
I always knew within my heart that she 
Would call for me, if any unhappiness 
Greater than she could bear should CoTiie 
to her. 
THe Farner: But what unhappiness 
Tue Moruer: A tone, a look! 
Tue Fatuer: With our arms round her 
vet? He could not That 









‘SHE MUST TAKE HER CHANCE as I 


TOOK MINE” 




















AFTER 


Would be against nature. 
THe Morner: Nature! [low 

you men 

Are always talking about nature! Littl 

You understand her! Nature flatters 
men. 

She gives men mastery and health and 
life, 

And women subjection, weakness, pain 
and death. 

We know what nature is and you know 
nothing. 

She takes our youth and wastes it upon 
vou, 

She steals our beauty for you, and she 
uses 

Our love itself to enslave us to you. 


Nature! 
Tit 
with you and me 
Tue llow do I know? You 


may been 


Ilas 1 


/ 


FATHER: been really so 


Moruer: 
have unlike 


Other men. 


Tur Farurre: No, but quite like other 
men; 
Not better. Shall she take her chance 
with him ? 
Speak out now from the worst you know 
of me, 
And say if vou would have her back 


again. 
Tue Morner: It keeps on ealling! 


Can it be her voice? 


Tue Faruer: Then say it is her voice 
What will you answer? 
Shall she come home and he our child 


again @ 
THe Moruer: You put it 
Turk Faruer: 
if I take 
The burden all upon myself, and choos 


all OM ne ! 


Then 


Tue Morurr: What ? 
Tue Faruer: That her longing 
for us should have power 


To bring her back ? 


Tue Morner: To say good - by 
again ? 
Tue Fatuer: To stay and never say 
good-by again, 
To leave her husband and to cleave to us. 





Pith 





WEDDING. uo 





Pik Mornuer: I cannot let you choos 
Kor oh! it 


Phat it would really happen if 


sects 


Wait, wait a minute, while I try to think, 

llow would it be, if she came back avain. 

And erept once more into this empt 
shell 

Of life that has been lived! What is 
the re he re. 

But two old hearts that hardly hav 
enough 

Of love left for each other? And _ she 
needs 

The whole of such love as I found in 


you 
When I had given you all the love I had. 
No, she must go with him as I with you. 
has bee nh all 


So long, and yet for such 


in all to us 
a litth 


Because she 


tim q 


We have come to think that she must be 
unlike 

Others, and she must be above their 
fate. 

But that is foolish. She must take her 
chanee, 

As I took mine, and as we women have 


Taken our chance from the beginning. 


The re ! 
I give her up for the first time and last! 
Pell her 


I talk as if you were with her 


There, and not here with me! 
The Faruer: And I—I 
fee] 
As if we both were there with her and 
with 


Each othe r here. 


lie Morner: And so we shall be 
always; 
And most with her when most we are 
alone. 
See, they have mounted to their train 
together! 
She stands a moment at the door and 
waves 
The hand that is not held in his to- 
wards us 
And they are gone into their unknown 
world 
To find our own past in their future 


there! 























The 


Mind 


BY EDWARD 


ILTIADES BENTON says that 
hen he has worked long enough 
and accomplished all the duties 
if maintenance that are pressing, and 
is very tired, he expects to get some kind 
if a job to cooperate with small children 
n the pursuit of happiness. I don’t 
know where he expects to find this em 
ployment. A place as toy-mender to a 
child’s hospital might suit him. Or by 
the time he is ready to rest he may have 
grandchildren enough to afford him suit- 
ble society. Ilis aspiration, whether 
he fulfils it or not, is a sound and nat 
ural one, entirely proper to a man of 
soldierly spirit, who wants, not only to 
earn a place on the retired list, but to 
like the place hen he gets it. Moreover, 
it shows his capacity to appreciate that 
as childhood is the door through which 
we come into the workaday world of 
matter of fact, so it remains always a 
door through which those to whom it 
opens can escape for a time out of this 
world and into another country. 

That childhood 
one reason for the softening of spirit 
hard 
day from the mere sight of children, or, 
better still, from the touch and talk of 
them. The littler they are, the better, 


s such a door must be 


that often comes at the end of : 


hecause farther removed from the world 
that is ours, and deep r placed in their 
own world. A good baby radiates peace. 
Every one who is rightly constituted 
at the sight of it. Children play- 
ng in the street soothe the mind, pro- 


smile s 


vided it is a suitable street where trolley- 
cars do not run nor automobiles ravage. 
That the street is a good place for chil- 
dren ean hardly be maintained, but there 
are many streets in great cities which 
are good places to observe them, because 
there are so many children to be seen, 
and an experience based on observa- 


tions made in the most populous streets 
of New York is that children, even in 
an environment so far from ideal, appear 


of a Child 
S. MARTIAN 


to much better advantage than a reaso1 
able person would expect. They ar 
busy, they are cheerful, as a rule they 
seem to be kind to one another. They are 
not bored, and unless the weather is in 
sufferable, or they are sick, they are not 
depressed. With a pavement to play on 


and plenty ft playmates most of them 
are happy, and are cheering in the im 


pression they make upon a sympathetic 


observer. That is because of the wonder 
ful power children have to make thé 

own world and live in it. They do not 
see with grown-up eyes, nor judge by 


grown-up standards. They have no 


large experienc of life and places out 
of which to make comparisons. The 
place where they are and which they 
know, be it street and tenement, farm or 
palace—that is the world to them, and 
they accept it without questioning and 
get what they can out of it. 

What philosophe rs! What heroes! Is 
it strange that the attitude of an unper 
verted child should be the Christian 
ideal ? 

The great merit of children as com 
panions lies in the breadth of their 
tolerations. They are easy to please, 
agreeable to most propositions, and not 
very critical. The very pith of success 
ful companionship is a consensus of d 
sires, It is not hard to get children t 
do what you want them to if you ar 
ready to do it with them. With fairly 
good leadership they are ready for al 
most any adventure, provided they hav 
not tried it before and condemned it. 
But they have not tried very many 
things, and have condemned very few 
None of the natural 6bjections of grown- 
ups to suggested adventures have weight 
with them. They are not afraid of 
crowds, or rain, or of being bored, or of 
getting tired. They are not daunted 
beforehand by details, nor have they ob 
stinate preferences as to methods and 
routes. They do not “ know better ad that 
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one of their delightfulest traits. 
There are such a lot of grown-ups whose 
one has to humor or get 
round if there is to be any fun. Chil- 
ren will trust you, and that is one of 
he most gratifying compliments pos- 
ble. You ean have your own way about 


“ know-betters 24 


} 


ings if you are judicious in choosing 
and ean follow out your own whims 
d exereise an undisputed judgment. 
ing judicious about choosing your own 
y consists in finding out what the chil- 
en want to do, or will probably like 
do, and doing as nearly that thing as 
limitations of 
ldhood’s strength and the compunc- 

of grown-up judgment will permit. 
(nd in the company of children you 

relief from considering what will 

The things that they do and pre- 


reumstanees and_ the 


to do, do not pay as a rule except in 
Children ean be 
lpful and be happy in helpfulness and 

by it. There is useful work that 
ldren can do that is good for them to 
details of farm-work in the country, 
ils of housework anywhere. So to 


doing of them. 


p their elders is profitable, especially 
the elders are worth helping. But 
business of making children useful 
so easily be overdone, that the re- 
raint of it is a constant subject of 
rislation, or of efforts to get legislation, 
over the country, and after proper 
s are made it still requires incessant 
tchfulness to keep them enforced. 
The great business of a child is to grow 
gathering due development of mind 
d character as well as of body whil 
s about it. The value of a child’s 
bor is insignificant compared with the 
ilue of its time if wisely bestowed in 
rowing up. 
There are a thousand profitable things 
hat children, even very small ones, can 
if they are put to it. They can be 
ade horribly useful, under compulsion, 
rom the time they are about seven years 
ld. By no means let any such mis- 
chance befall them. Be wary of setting 
tasks for them. Their instinctive pref- 
erence for play that is untainted by ma- 
terial profit is sound and fit to be re- 
spected. Let them make scrap-books, 
scrap-books that take hours and days in 
the making and that are good for noth- 
ng when made. Our modern world 
Vor. CXTV.—No. 679.—11 
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A CHILD. 
abounds enormously in excellent scraq 
book material. The advertising sections 
of the magazines yield illimitable spoil 
to the scissors and paste-pot of childhoed, 
and incidentally bring developing minds 
into close and rapturous touch with 
contemporary people and contemporary 
merchandise. To get them in touch with 
nature there are few things so good as a 
Ever so small a_ brook 
will do if only it runs, for every running 


running brook. 


stream is water-power, and that is a live 
playmate, that can be dammed, diverted, 
and waded in day after day and week 
after week. And in the winter it freezes 
and in the spring it has floods. It cam 
from somewhere and it goes somewhere, 
and it ean be followed both ways. It 
is hard to beat a brook as a plaything 
for children. 

And the sea is another great plaything 
for children who have it, and flowers are 
things of great delight to grow, to pick, 
to paint, or to imitate in paper. The 
scrap-books will find their way back to the 
paper-mill, the brook will run on forever, 
unimproved by the children, the flowers 
will wither, and the sea will wipe out the 
sand forts; but from all these playtim« 
employments and associations the child 
will get a benefit that never will perish. 

Out of school the most important busi- 
ness of young children is play, and the 
busier they are about it the better. 
Lucky for them if a large part of their 
early lives is spent away from the great 
cities, with their cramped quarters, and 
ir that is too much used to be good for 
young lungs. 

Happily the material things that are 
most important to childhood are neither 
Simple food is fairly 
Outside of 
the largest cities clean air is easily come 


dear nor scarce. 
abundant in this country. 


by. The necessary clothes are cheap, 
and elementary education is within the 
reach of almost all American children. 
The advantage of association with wise 
and stimulating elders is the rarest of 
all the advantages that children profit 
by. Wise elders who are qualified to 
train the mind of a child are pretty 
scarce. The next best thing is the elder 
who is wise enough to respect the child’s 
mind, and give it a chance to develop 
in a sympathetic atmosphere by its own 
natural processes. 








Wainwright and 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 


TILL ruminating, as he had been 

all the afternoon, upon his adven- 

ture of the morning, Wainwright 
betook himself rather earlier than usual 
to the suburb where resided his friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Howard, whose 
guest he was. 

As he entered the door he heard Mrs. 
Howard’s distressed voice at the tele- 
phone in the upper hall. 

“ But I tell you I must have some one! 
I have a dinner on. ... I say I am giv- 
ing a dinner to-night.... No, not a 
large dinner, but a very important one. 
... What?... No, no! She won’t do 
at all! I have no time to instruct any- 
body! I must have a thoroughly trained, 
competent waitress immediately. 
What? ... Can’t you send me any one? 

. Oh de-ear!” She ended with an 
unmistakable sob. 

Wainwright mounted the steps three 
at a time, to find his hostess in a dis- 
consolate, weeping heap at the top. 

“ What’s the matter, Lady Bob?” 

“Matter? Everything’s the matter! 
The fish is too large and the birds are 
too small! The mayonnaise curdled— 
we had to make it all over!—and the rolls 
haven’t come yet! The florist sent the 
wrong flowers, the water has been turned 
off nearly all day, I’ve been to the city 
once and down-town three times, and now 
—at this hour!—I]lma has lost her temper 
and departed, just because I told her 
that she really must not wear her hair 
to-night in the outlandish fashion she 
has been affecting lately! Oh, Clif, 
she *s mone ‘id 

“Gone! Not your waitress!” 

“Yes, my waitress! Guests coming 
in two hours, and nobody to serve! I’ve 
telephoned and telephoned, and_ there 
isn’t a trained waitress to be had. Bob 
was so anxious that everything should 
he just right to-night, and I’ve tried so 
hard, and—oh, what am I going to do!” 
Again tears seemed imminent. 


the Little Gods 


“Hold hard, there! Let’s think. You 
can’t borrow a maid in the neighbor 
hood ?” 

“No. I tried that first. Mrs. Chal- 
mers has guests herself, and Mrs. Ford’s 
girl has gone to the city. It’s her day off. 
And there are no others that I’d trust.” 

“You’ve tried all the _ intelligence 
offices ?” 

“ Every one.” 

“Well, why not get along without 
waitress? We can pass things ourselves, 
in good old country fashion.” 

“You don’t know Beverly Brown!” 

“Who’s he, that he shouldn’t pass 
the butter?” 

“ Te’s—-Beverly Brown, and he’d rath 
er break all ten of the commandments 
into small smithereens than bend one of 
his pet conventions. He never makes 
any allowance for other people’s emer 
gencies, and is incapable of understand 
ing that any one ean differ from him 
on a social question and still be within 
the pale. His hobby is genealogy and 
lis fetish is family. And he never passed 
the butter in his life! 

“TI’m! His horizon must be—limited !” 

“Tt is: though he’s clever, in a way 
He’s taken a fancy fo Rob, and I haven’ 
shocked him out of it—yet. You know, 
he’s interested in the new company 
in fact, he’s a very important director 
und Rob wants to convert him to his 


” 


policy before he goes away. He’s going 
to Cuba, or South America, or som 
where next week. So we planned this 
dinner—and it’s Rob’s last chance. Mr 
Brown is most easily approached by way 
of his pvalate—and you know yourself 
we have a good cook.” 

“T do that!” 

“The funny thing about her is that 
she belongs here, in this little town. 
But everything has gone wrong all day, 
and now that wretched Ilma! He’ll b 
irritated and argumentative, and he’l! 
disagree with every single thing Rob 
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WAINWRIGHT AND 


and convince himself irrevocably 
Rob’s policy is all wrong, and then 
‘ll oppose it forevermore! You see? 
looks trivial, but it isn’t. It’s the 
ck of a man’s hopes!” 
“No, it isn’t! Not yet! There must 
a way out of this, and we’ll find it, 


perish in the— J'll tell you, Lady 
! Easy! I'll buttle for you!” 
You!” 


‘Sure thing! I’m a bully butler!” 
“Clifford Wainwright! You never in 
life—” 
‘Yes, I have, too! I buttled once 
play—Thank Goodness the Table 
Spread was the name of it—and they 
q_ 
“Oh, Clif, don’t joke!” 
“I’m not joking, Lady Bob. I was 
ver more serious in my life. Honest- 
Even if I am a bachelor, I have some 
tty definite ideas about table service, 
d I’m sure I could pull it off all right.” 
“Of course you could ‘ pull it off’! It 
’t that! But it’s so absurd. Besides, 
need you to talk to the daughter.” 
‘What daughter?” 
“ Miss Brown.” 
“Thanks,” dryly. “If she’s a chip 
the old block, I’d rather buttle.” 
‘She isn’t. She’s the one thing in 
verly Brown’s life that he hasn’t been 
le to order. She’s so independent that 
she were anybody’s else daughter, he 
ildn’t let his associate with her. As 
he comes as near adoring he r as 
an of his sort can.” 
‘So? Well, I’ve rather outgrown my 
uthful faney for pert young girls.” 
‘She isn’t pert! And she is young, 
ut not in that sense. She’s been out 
eral seasons. I don’t know a more 
ttractive girl than Frances Brown.” 
“Frances!” He bent a sharp glance 
pon her. “Ts her name Frances?” 
“Yes. Why not?” 
‘ True,” carelessly; “why not? It’s a 
mmon enough name. And it might 
well be Heeuba, as far as I am con- 


cerned. It’s me to the butler’s pantry. 


his seems to be my day for adventures.” 
“Why? What else has happened?” 
“Ah,” darkly, “‘I could a tale un- 
fold’—but I won’t! Not while your 
mind is divided by an unserved dinner! 
I shall first win your undying gratitude 
by saving your feast from—” 
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“ 


But you'll break up my party! My 
table won’t balance!” 

“Who else is coming ?” 

“Miss Sewell. Just six of us.” 

“Should I remember Miss Sewell ?” 

“ No, you’ve not met her.” 

“Good! Isn’t there some unattached 
male pusson whom you can hale in 
short notice to take my seat ?” 

“ Yes, there’s Edgar Trumbull,—but hi 
ean’t talk.” 

“Can he buttle?” 

© Me rey, no!” 

“Well, as Mr. James says, ‘ There you 
are.’ Between the Seylla of an unbuttled 
dinner and the Charybdis of Mr. What’s 
his-name’s conversational disabilities, 
which do you choose ?” 

“Oh,” she miserably conceded, “I 
must have somebody to serve dinner!” 

“ Kismet ! I buttle. Lucky thing 
that visitor and vassal wear the same 
livery in this country!” 

“Of course you know that Rob will 
be furious.” 

“Tf he were the little tin god that 
you try to make him out, that might be 
serious, but since really he’s a mere 
man, he can’t help himself, ean he?” 

“Te’ll be sure to forget and call you 
Clif. By the way, I suppose you'd 
rather not be spoken to as Wainwright ?” 

“No. Call me—” He hesitated for 
a moment, ruminating, and then, whim- 
sically smiling, he said, “Call m« 
Harris.” 

As his wife had prophesied, Howard 
rebelled vigorously against the plan when 
he reached home, but to no purpose. I' 
was too late to change the arrangement, 
and he had bi rely time to scramble into 
evening clothes before the guests arrived. 

When Mrs. Howard, giving the last 
touches to the table, ealled, “ There they 
come, Clif!” Wainwright lazily pulled 
himself up from the easy chair in which 
he had been lounging and glanced to- 
ward the gate. 

“The devil!” said he then, tensely. 

“What? What did you say, Clif?” 

“Nothing!” he replied, curtly, and 
went into the hall, feeling that his “ day 
for adventure” promised to prove a 
long one. 


Some hours earlier he had been about 
to take a train at the Astor Place station 











of the Subway, when he saw a lady com- 
ing toward him gayly smiling and hold- 
ing out her hand. Her manner was a 
charming compound of delicacy, vivacity, 
and the poise which is the result only 
of social experience, and he wondered, 
even then, that he had met her and for- 
gotten the circumstance. However, he 
was sure that he should remember in a 
moment who she was. 

“How do you do?’ she cried, as he 
took her hand. “Who knew that you 
were in New York?’ 

“T arrived only last week,” he re- 
plied, “and I’m staying out of town for 
the present. Are you taking this train?’ 

“No; I had just left it when I 


caught sight of you, and— Oh! per- 
haps it was important that you should 


” 


take it! 

The gates had closed noisily. 

“No, I’m in no haste.” 

“Really? Then—have you time to 
walk home with me? It isn’t far—Wash- 
ington Square, you know,—and we can 
chat as we go—about London,” she add- 
ed, with a fleeting upward glance. 

“By all means.” Still finding no clue 
to her identity, Wainwright’s perplexity 
increased as they climbed to the street 
and turned briskly west. 

“ But first,” she lightly continued, “I 
think I’d better explain why you are so 
suddenly forced into a modern travesty 
of a medieval situation.” 

“Oh—am TI?” he. asked,’ rather 
blankly. 





You are. You have succored, single- 
handed, a maiden in distress, and you 
are now bearing her away in safety to 
her father’s castle.” 

“Banners waving, plumes floating 
from my helmet, and Shanks’ mare gay- 
ly earacolling beneath me,” he suggested. 

“Precisely. I’m glad you have a sense 
of environment. You see— It’s a little 
difficult to explain, but—” 

“Then why bother?” 

“T prefer to.” <A tinge of hauteur 
darkened her tone, and as quickly dis- 
appeared. “But it’s the sort of thing 
that only happens, in our day and genera- 
tion, between paper covers—yellow ones 
at that, I’m afraid. Did you notice, 
as we left the Subway, a middle-aged 
man with burning dark eyes, who stared 

unpleasantly ?” 
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“ Come to think of it, I did encounter 
a malevolent glance—” 

“But you didn’t realize that you had 
just unhorsed him and left him prostrat: 
on the field? You do those things so 
easily!” she mocked, laughing. 

“Who is he?” 

“He’s an anachronism. He’s an old 
and trusted retainer of my father’s—his 
bookkeeper, to be exact—who is suffering 
from a mild type of dementia, resulting 
from overwork and disordered nerves.” 

“He is a bit out of place in helmet 
and cuirass.” 

“TIsn’t he? But that’s the form his 
vagary takes. He will be a knight, and 
he—he—” 

“Sues for your favor,” quietly sup- 
plied Wainwright. “I think I under 
stand.” 

“Now, if you remember anything at 
all about my father ”—her glance was 
full of humor—* you know that he has 
a truly medieval inability to understand 
nervous phenomena of that character, 
and an equally medieval practice of in- 
flicting summary chastisement, so far 
as he can, on those who offend him.” 
He nodded, vainly trying to recall such 
a person among his acquaintances. 
“Consequently, it has seemed desira 
ble that he should not be told of this 
man’s eccentricity.” 

“Truly the quality of merey gets n 
straining at your hands. It falls o 


the—” 


“ Ah, now you come to the melodrama! 
And don’t you remember that in every 
properly constructed thriller there is a 
dependent family to be spared? In this 
case it takes the form of a widowed 
sister and four small children, whom h 
supports and is angelically good to.” 

“But if he persistently annoys you 

“He doesn’t—at least, not much. I 
generally manage to keep out of his way. 
Besides, he has never been in the least 
violent before.” 

“You should have him taken in 
charge. Some day he’ll—” 

“No, he won’t. He can’t. We're go 
ing away for several months. I suppos 
that’s why he was so desperate to-day. 
And it isn’t as if he were vicious, or real- 
ly insane. It’s just a sort of obsession 
that will wear away as he grows stronger. 
But I was frightened when I got off that 


” 
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WAINWRIGHT AND 
‘ was following me, 
nd I didn’t want to call a policeman. 
And then I saw you, and I knew at 
nee that—I mean, I recognized you at 
ce. Or almost at once. I was a little 

doubt. because I didn’t know you were 


in, for I knew he 


this side, until I saw your English 
thes. There! I’ve bored you with 


long story because I wanted you to 
erstand why you were suddenly meta- 
of melodrama.” 
\ little wave of her hand dismissed an 
pleasant subject. “ Now tell all 
London. You’ve been over a long 

e, haven’t you ?”’ 


rphosed into a hero 


me 


Four years,” said he. ™ How late 
ur information ?” 
‘My last news came in a letter from 
«l Danby ”—he wondered 
ed so mischievous 
s all about the most wonderful baby 
the world.” 
Ah!” Here at last 
ght. “Then perhaps you know what 
‘re going to name him? They had- 
lecided when I sailed.” 
‘Why, do you Her 


nded in astonishment, but she caught 


why she 


“but, of course, 


was a glimmer 


know—” eyes 
quick words midway, demurely con- 
iding: “I mean, don’t you know? 
They eall him Richard, after— Mvy 
They were University 
e, and her tone suggested calamity. 
‘What’s the matter ?”’ 
Before she had time to reply, they were 
ned by an elderly man whose inflexi- 
ty of appearance and manner left lit- 
doubt in Wainwright’s mind that 
ey had had 
rlier described. 
‘Ah, Frances,” 


been at the house to sec 


crossi ng 


met the father whom she 
said the newcomer, “ I 
Are- 
His 


you. 
vou rather late in returning?” 
nee just touched her companion. 
‘I was detained, and on my way back 
instant Wainwright 
fancied that 
she concluded, 


et- For 
her glance, and he 

ned diseoncerted, but 
ently with 

you 


an 
she 
perfect composure: 
Mr.—Harris ?” 
n, slowly, she flushed crimson. 

‘ Harris? 


you, 


th remember 


er, 
I do not remember having 
sir.” 

Wainwright was about to correct the 
when she lightly responded: 
“Oh, don’t Well, it’s possible 
ou’ve never met, after all. London 


you? 
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is rather devious. At 
friend of the Danbys. 
up-town at this hour?” 

While her father explained that hi 
was to meet some business acquaintanc 
at luncheon in the neighborhood, Wait 
wright rapidly decided that his 
course lay in immediate departure. 
had evidently mistaken him fer 
one else, but to her error anda 
proclaim his own identity in that crisis, 
he reflected, would profit him little and 
would embarrass her. 


he’s 


What brings you 


any rate, 


wisest 
She 


some 


correct 


Her father would 


unquestionably fail to understand a 
mistake of that nature, and she would 
find it difficult to make the full ex 
planation he would demand without 


disclosing the situation she had been at 
such pains to conceal. 

“ Oh, 
him 


go?” As she gav 
felt a comforting as 


warmth of 


must you 
her hand he 
that the 
for the 
previous 
“Tm 


away so soon, for we shall probably not 


her 
rather 


surance tone 


was meant 
for the 


might be. 


present 
Harris, 


sorry 


than 
whoever he 
roing 


that we’re 


see you again. However, our next meet 


ing may be as unexpected as it 


Who knows?” 


“At any rate, I hope it may be soon.” 


was 
this morning. 


Inwardly resolved that it should be 
soon if human ingenuity and _ Isabel 
Danby could bring it about, Wain 
wright went his way. Six hours later 


he was bitterly convinced that the reck- 
less little gods were playing at dice with 
his self-imposed 
character of self-dubbed Harris, 
he gravely opened the door for Mr. and 
Miss without 
a glance. 
Nor did they notice him when he an- 
stood 


destiny, as, in 


his 
butler, 
passed him 


Brown, who 


dinner and stiffly besid 
the little party entered the 
dining-room; but the 
lull in the 
Frances Brown lifted her careless glance 
He saw first 
incredulity and 
fore he 

When he looked 
animated 
he r head 
flush had 


nounced 
the door as 
moment came, dum 
wher 


ing a conversation, 


io his face. the amazement 


give way to constern 
her 
turned away 


eves be discreet] 
his 
at her again, she was talking 
lv to the laconic Trumbull, 
held high, and slow, 
crept upward to her hair. 

Presently the lightly drifting chat 


London and Americans livi 


{ion in 


own. 


de¢ p 


touche d 
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there, and Mr. Brown turned to his 
daughter, asking, 

“By the way, Frances, who is the 
Mr. Harris with whom I met you this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, he’s just a man who—knows 
the Danbys,” she indifferently replied. 
“There’s no reason why you should re- 
member him. I don’t know why I did.” 

“T thought him fine-looking.” 

“Oh, did you? I used to think him 
clever ”—her emphasis of the past parti- 
ciple was as unmistakable as it was 
delicate—* but, physically, he belongs to 
a type rather too frequently met to be 
distinguished.” 

At that moment, for the first time, 
her father got his eye on the butler, and 
put up his glasses to assure himself that 
his sight had not tricked him. 

“ Y-ves,” he dryly acquiesced, looking 
searchingly at his inattentive daugh- 
ter, “the type is, as you say, some- 
what-—common.” 

The dinner proceeded smoothly, en- 
livened by quips and soft laughter. The 
misadventures, so far as Mrs. Howard 
was concerned, had exhausted them- 
selves with the departure of the recreant 
maid, and the spirits of the hostess 
brightened as course succeeded perfect 
course, Mr. Brown’s affability waxing 
with each. 

Wainwright, however, slipping _ si- 
lently around the table, alert and com- 
petent, knew that not a movement of 
his eseaped the observant elderly guest; 
and he read alike the indignation of 
the woman who saw herself hoodwinked 
by a friend’s servant, and the grim pur- 
pose of the man who believed both his 
daughter and his host to be the victims 
of an unprincipled impostor. While he 
deftly replaced plates and refilled glasses 
his mind was busy seeking a solvent for 
the situation, which should neither dis- 
close the Howards’ makeshift nor betray 
Frances Brown’s confidence. 

Coffee was served on the veranda, in 
the furtherance of a deep scheme to 
engage Trumbull in chat with the 
women, leaving the host free to devote 
himself to Mr. Brown. Presently, when 
the two had finished both their cigars 
and their business chat, Howard, suc- 
cessful and elate, turned to the oth- 
ers, suggesting: 


“Wouldn’t you like to go down to 
end of the garden to see a little ki 
sort of thing that we’ve been buildin: 
The lanterns aren’t in yet, so it may 
a bit dark, but it’s our latest toy, 
we like to play with it.” 

Accordingly, they all sauntered 
down the scented paths, the young m« 
faintly lighting their way. This was t! 
cue for “ Harris,” waiting in the hall. 
follow with a tray of cool beverages. 

A few moments later, therefore, 

a dark figure paused at the entranc 
the little summer-house, the Howar 
remained serenely quiescent, until Wai: 
wright’s deep voice dropped like a bo: 
into their complacency. 

“Good evening,” said he. “™ May 
come in?” 

At the sound, Frances Brown turn 
sharply toward him, peering vain! 
through the dusk in an effort to see | 
face; Mrs. Howard caught her breat! 
and her husband sprang to his feet 
xclaiming: 

“What the Who is that?” 

“Tt’s I, Bob. Did I startle you?” TT! 
voice was reassuring in its steadiness. 

“Oh, hello, Clif!” faltered Howar 
scrambling for his lost composure. “ I 
I thought it was Harris. I—I was lo 
ing for him.” 

“He'll be along in a minute, I fain 
He said you were down here, so I ea 
on ahead. I hope I’m not 

“No, no! Come in! Delighted 
see you!” protested his bewildered frie: 
and introductions followed. 

Mr. Brown turned from shaking ha 
with the newcomer to ask, 

“Mr. Howard, did I understand y 
to speak of your man just now a 
Harris?” 

“ Maris,” quietly inserted Wainwright 

“Yes, yes, Maris,” repeated Robert 
blindly. “His name is Maris. Hay 
a cigarette ?”’ 

To his consternation, Wainwright no’ 
only accepted, but immediately struck 
a match and held it a moment betwee) 
curved hands, nursing its flame, his face 
standing sharply out from the dark. in 
the reflected glow. Frances Brown lean 
ed forward, gripping her chair with bot) 
hands, and her father all but permitted 
his own blazing match to scorch his fin 
gers while he sternly challenged Wai: 
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An 


tant later the burnt matches had been 


right’s steady, indifferent glance. 


and the keen faces had 


ed again into the dusk. 


sed aside 





‘Ah? said Mr. Brown, delibe rately. 
name is Maris. And—pardon my 
sitiveness, but I have a reason for 

ng—have you had him long?” 

‘N-no. not very long. He came to 

q uite recently—from England.” 
From England! Ah! Y ou—were 

| with his references ?” 

Perfectly. Why ?” Howard  des- 

decided to try aggression. 
. | resembles— -strikingly resembles 
representing himself to be a 
n, and ealling himself Harris, 

m I have recently met.” 
rhaps he is a gentleman in dis 
ilmly suggested Wainwright. 


u may be sheltering an angel 

tleman never needs a disguise,” 

tly replied the older man. 

that a little sweeping?” in 
Sewell. “It’s not 

ippose, for a man of quite 

social position to find himself 


impos 


un- 


without money in a foreign 
and—” 
improbable that he 
household 
said Beverly 
that, 
position, he would permit hims« 


would seek 


ent as a servant in 


rgency,” Brown, 


auite impossible occupying 
lf 
pany, publicly, a lady whom he 


rmerly known.” 


“ Oh—probably!” she conceded. “ But 
‘t you imagine cireumstances—for 
0 prove he ecould—to win a wa- 
Why, there are a dozen reasons 


man might temporarily assum¢ 


5 JUiSeE 
Mx magination does not soar 
vas the dry response. “To my 
there ean bh no possible excuse, 
. less a reason, for a man’s making 


untebank of himself. 
man of 


I speak, of 
world a man 
breeding, of position, with traditions 
i in short, a gt ntleman. When 
becomes a mountebank, he ceases, in 


our 


ustain 


finer sense, to be a gentleman. Do 
gree with me, Mr.—Wainwright?”’ 
here was just enough hesitation before 


1ame to give it emphasis. 


should rather say,” unconcernedly 
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the 
gentleman, it is 
him to be a 


returned suspect, “that being a 
impossible for 


mountebank.” 


quite 


“Ah? Well, it comes to the same 
thing in the end. It would be an im 


possible thing, I repeat, for 
to do. Of 


who changes 


a gentleman 


course there is a type of man 
and his 
with the need of the hour.” 
exclaimed Howard, 
the drift. “ Well, 
He’s all right. I know all 

In fact” flash of 


inspiration—* he has lived in the family 


his alias social 
position 
= (aT 


he caught 


faneving 
that’s not 
my man. 


about him. with a 
of friends of mine for years.’ 
“ Really ? Doubtless 
but the likeness is 
might almost s: As startling.” 
“After all, isn’t it that ther 
are not more physical duplicates in the 
world,” said Wainwright, casually, “ « 
all built on the 


you are right, 


then, striking. I 


strange 


sidering that we are same 

ral plan ?” 

‘I dare But, 

similarity of the name. 
“As to. that” 

eaught the ball, “ 


without doubt, if we 


gene 
” then, there’s the 
It’s a little queer.” 
Wainwright 
would any of us accept 


say. 
again 


saw them in print 
about somebody else, any of the queer— 
things 


We 


not to say fantastically incredible 


that have happened to all of us? 


talk of chance and coincidence, but I] 
have a notion that most of these things 
are the workings of the destiny that 


shape 8 our ¢ nds.” 


Rough ¢ quietly suggested Frances 
Brown, who had overheard only the latter 
part of 

= ving fatalist,” 
said he. rather likely to 
drop the job after she has indicated our 


lines, I 


us 


the discussion. 
I’m no thoroughg 
“Destiny is 
fancy, and leave the polishing 
“Also leaving us to the unpractised 


hacking of any chance passer-by,” shi 


torted 
retorted. 


in Apropos of 


who’s going to g 


uid Howard, 


next in this 


destiny,” 
t swatted 
f reform that possesse 


rage ¢ 


‘Tsn’t it disheartening ?” ghed Mi 
Sewell. “ Everything we were brought 
up to believe has been disproved, and 
now everybody we pinned our expiring 


faith to is being exp sed What are we 
to?” 


ancestor ot mine, 


said that 


coming 
“ An 
replied, 


Wainwright 


the publie mo 


"ones 











gs 


———— 
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rality is like the tide—ever ebbing and 
flowing; but the public conscience is 
like the sea, mighty and _ undefilable, 
purifying even itself.” 

Mr. Brown turned sharply toward him. 
“ Judge Peyton Wainwright said that.” 

“Exactly. He was my great-grand- 
father.” 

“Really! A notable man in his day. 
An ancestor to be proud of, sir.” 

“T think so,” was the quiet reply. 

“T know several of the Wainwright 
family,” Mr. Brown continued. “ It’s 
odd that I never met you before.” 

“Not particularly. Ive lived abroad 
for several years.” 

“You must be of the Rhode Island 
branch.” 

“TI am. 
my father.” 

“Really!” said Mr. 
fully. 

A man came down the path, carrying 
a tray full of tinkling glasses. There 
was nothing in his size or general out- 
line to suggest that he was other than 
the butler who had served earlier in the 
evening, and it was too dark to see his 
face. Wainwright arose and_ strolled 
over to where his hostess sat breathless. 

“What on earth!” she 
“Who is he?” 

“Give it up! I believe he’s the cook’s 
cousin’s son-in-law,—that woman of 
yours is a jewel, Lady Bob!—and the 
clothes belong to Jerry Stranahan, if 
you know who he is. I don’t, but he’s 
a friend and a brother,” he chuckled. 

“Tow did you manage it?” 

“By counsel with the cook-lady, and 
by telephoning, and by—well, it was a bit 
expensive, perhaps,—but it’s worth it!” 

“You poor boy! But ”—doubtfully— 
“of course it’s all right out here in 
the dark, but when we go back to 
the house—’ 

“That ‘ll be all right too. Just you 
trust me, Lady Bob. There’s more in 
this than meets the eye, but you sha’n’t 
suffer.” He turned away and dropped into 
a cheir beside Frances Brown. “ Are 
you going to forgive me?” he asked. 

“Why should I?” coldly. 

“At first I thought I had met you 
somewhere and forgotten it—though I 
might have known I never should have 
done that!—and at the last, when I un- 


Endicott Wainwright was 


Brown, thought- 


whispered. 





derstood, it seemed better, all t q 
considered, to leave well enough 
until I could get Isabel Danby 
me straight with you.” 
“Tt’s to be regretted that later . 
sels prevailed.” 
“ But how was I to know that you 
you, and were coming here to-night? A 








—I’m sure Mrs. Howard wouldn’t 1 qq 
vour knowing that there was a dom eS 
cataclysm at the last moment - 
“Evidently you were born to ly Be 
deeds, as the sparks fly upward,” 4 
murmured, ironically. “What a 
= - ; «% 

that valor is separable from it t 


ter part!” i 

“Discretion is not alone in a ch; ‘ 
external resemblance to other—unre!: 
qualities,” he daringly retorted. “] 
possible that what seems to you—w! 
for example, does it seem to you?” 

“ Assurance,” said she, promptly. 

“That what seems to you assurai 
he imperturbably continued, “is 1 
discretion, unrecognized and misint 
preted ?” 

“TW’mph!” She turned an impatir 
scornful shoulder to him, and a s! 








silence ensued between them. Find 

however, that he made no further 

tempt to exonerate himself, she pr 

ly resumed, “Ts it permitted to inqu q 

what deep purpose is served by thi 

disereet—piling of Ossa on Pelion?” 3 
“ At least, you are convinced that F 

were not imposed upon by a ch : 

servant.” Y 
“You discredit my _ intelliger < 


Whereat he laughed a little. 

“And it seemed desirable all arou 
that your father should abandon 
theory that your English friend 
Howard’s butler were one and the sar 
and that one a crook.” 

“And now you underestimate 
father’s tenacity.” 4 


1 





At that moment, as the serving-m 
was about to retire, they heard M 
Brown say, 

“ By the way, Mr. Howard, will you a 
your man whether my cab has come ?” 

“No, sorr,” replied a strident teno 
voice. “ Annyway, not whin I lift th 
house it hadn’t.” 

“Good Lord!” muttered Wainwright. 
“Tet me know when it comes.” 
“Vis, sorr.” 
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WAINWRIGHT AND 


“That’s an odd accent to come out of 

England,” quietly observed Mr. Brown. 
‘You see?” 
“Oh, did you understand me to say 
it he was an Englishman?” 

norized Howard, inwardly execrating 


breathed the girl. 
recklessly 


nwright as the moving cause of the 


le absurd, humiliating situation. 
| said that Maris came to us directly 
England, but surely that 
ks for itself!” 
‘Did he say—Harris 9”? 
Surely you didn’t—” 


‘Yes, but I did,” he confessed. 
Vi Maris, though, for 


brogue 


gasped Frances. 


We changed it to 
father’s benefit. By the 
ose it’s none of my business, but 
s Harris?” 
r a moment she hesitated. Then, 
a short laugh, she said: “ Well, you 
deserve it, but 


way, | 


-it isn’t quite fair 
ike you bear it all. 
ba 3 don’t believe there’s no sich 


So, since you'V » 


person,’ 
he ejaculated. 
understand! I was in 


“ Sairy Gamp!” 
‘Oh, please 

straits! And I was sure you wer 
and it seemed so much 
take it for 
don’t you set y”? At 
failed to 
hurried on. 


it you are, 
pler then just to 
inted that—oh, 
ie moment she understand 
“ Then, 
suddenly, I 
said that I'd 


instant, but—I was 


5 s lence, and 
en father appeared so 
forgotten 


ight to have 
ur name for the 


rtled, and—I’d just been rereading 
( zlewit— Are you laughing?” 

‘Oh, please! please!” It was his turn 

gasp. “How can I help it! To think 
that you— 


‘You might try to understand 

‘And that is the one explanation that 
never dimly occurred to me!” 

“Av ye plaze, sorr, the caab’s coom.” 

“Which means that I 
night,” said Wainwright, arising, laugh- 

r still in his voice. 

‘You—you won’t go up to the house 
with us, Clif?’ 
Mrs. Howard. 

‘No, thanks. 


for me to go 


must say good 


uncertainly suggested 

You know it’s 
across lots. I’m 
ng in the neighborhood,” he explained 
to the others, “and have learned th 
short cuts.” 


nearer 
stay- 


“T’m sorry not to have seen more of 
vou, Mr. Wainwright,” said Mr. Brown. 
Vou. CXIV —No. €79.—12 
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“And I regret that my daughter and I] 
are leaving town so soon.” 
“Thank you,” replied the 
man. “I shall soon b 
however. At least I 
for Cuba.” 
exclaimed 
That is—I 
It depends, to a certain e3 


younger 
leaving myself, 

hope to sail 

Thursday 
‘Cuba !” 
“ Yes. 


cided yet. 


several voices, 


have nt quite 


tent, on—the advices I receive later.” 

“This is very odd,” said Mr. Brown, 
‘for my daughter and I 
m Thursday for Havana, on our way 
to South America.” 

“Is it possible! Cuba’s an interesting 
country, Miss Brown.” 

“Is it?’ she said. “] 
that it may bore me.” 

“T hope not. I am anticipating—all 
sorts of delightful things, if I am 
tunate enough to go at all.” 

“Really? I doubt,” 


vou would find the 


expect to sail 


have a fancy 


pregnantly, “if 


climate ple asant 


Is there any danger that 


at this season. 
we may miss that train?” 
were hastily said, and 
them. As she 
turn in the 
looked 
him coolly 
that only he and the 
behind the 
kitchen door. 
When th 


the house, the 


Geod-niahts 
Wainwright left 
the first 


reached 
winding way, 
Frances furtively back and saw 
path 
Ifowards knew led 


straight to th 


sauntering toward a 


shrubbery 


hurrying party arrived at 


man who had s rved 
them at dinner stood, 
beside the door he held 


Mercifully he was not called 


need d all his 


erect and expres- 
sionless, open. 
upon 
10 speak, for he breath 
just then. 

Passing him on the way out to the 
Brown paused. 

“T think [ll put on my 
after all,” said he. “ Thess early sum- 
mer evenings are cool.” The n, as Wain- 
helped him into the garment, 


think it’s likely to 


carriage, however, Mr. 


overcoat, 


wright 
“Do you rain, 
Maris ?” 

All but Miss Sewell and 
both entirely out of the 
the trap, and 
pe nsion of breath. 

“No, sorr,” replied Wainwright, in a 
high, strident voice, which, 
differed from that of the 
cook’s cousin’s son-in-law, was so unlike 


Trumbull, 
running, saw 


there was a general sus 


however it 


may have 


his own deep tones that Howard choked 
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with sudden laughter. “ No, sorr. It’ 
foine noight, sorr.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Brown, and 
passed on. 

Wainwright and Howard went to the 
carriage with them, and Frances was 
no sooner seated than she exclaimed: 

‘Oh, bother! I’ve dropped my hand 
kerehief out this other side!” 

Iloward would have sprung to re- 
tore it to her, but the butler was be- 
fore him. 

* Good by Harris,” she whispered. 
“ And—if you should see Mr. Wain- 
wright, you may tell him 

‘Yes, yes! Go on!” 


“ 


sorr,” said the butler. 

After a period of thought, as they 
drove to the station, Mr. Brown said: 
“Frances, | think there must be somé 


thing wrong with my eyes. I’m going 


to see Blake about them to-morrow. Did 
you notice a striking likeness between 
your Mr. Harris and that butler and 
young Wainwright ?” 

“There’s a general resemblance, cer 
tainly,” she thoughtfully admitted; “ but 
then, as we said at dinner, the type is 
not an uncommon one.” 

“They all looked precisely alike 


me,” he confessed. 


T’ank ye, Miss Brown. Good night, 





1 think—maybe—he “ Did they ?” 


find Cuba pleasant, after all.” “How odd!” 


Edax Rerum 


BY van TASSEL SUTPHEN 


YRIEF came and stood before my door 


Upon a winter night; 
The wind that swirled along the moor 
Drew figures on the sanded floor 
And fanned the fagots bright. 
Who but a foe, with hand on sword, 
On such a night would ride abroad? 


Let Grief depart the way he came, 
I know him not nor like his name. 


Around my little room I look 
That holds, though strait its wall, 
A stoup of wine, an open book, 
A cricket in the ingle-nook 
And Love, lord over all. 
This is my harvest, mine to reap 
And mine ’gainst all the world to keep. 


The sands run low, the hour will pass 
Well, T have but to turn the glass. 


The level lights of evening li 
Upon the browning wold; 
The book is shut, the stoup run dry, 


The swallows build, with twittering cry, 


Within the chimney cold; 


And Love, grown old and gaunt and gray, 


Sits silent at my side alway. 


O fool, to bar the way to Grief, 
Yet turn the glass for Time the thief. 


$ 
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A NOVEL 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER VII 
rHE COMPACT 
eNE by one the lights went out in 
the Palace. 


were now knocking at the doors 


The excited guests 


f Cairene notables, bent upon gossip 
f the night’s events, or were scouring 
the elubs for ears into which to pour 
the tale of how David was exalted and 
Nahoum was brought low; how, before 
them all, Kaid had commanded Nahoum 
to appear at the Palace in the morning 
at eleven, and the Inglesi, as they had 
named David, at ten. But they declared 
to all who crowded upon their words 
that the Inglesi left the Palace with 

face frozen white, as though it was he 
that had met débdcle, while Nahoum 
had been as urbane and cynical as 
though he had come to the fulness of 
his power, 

Some, on hearing this, said, “ Beware 
Nahoum!” But those who had been at 
the Palace said, “ Beware the Inglesi.” 
This still Quaker, with the white shining 
face and pontifical hat, with his ad- 
dress of “thee” and “ thou,” and his 
forms of speech almost Oriental in 
their imagery and simplicity, himself an 
rchaism, had impressed them with a 
sensé of weird power. He had prompt- 
d old Dias Pasha to speak « 
1 reincarnation, so separate and with- 
drawn he seemed at the end of the 
evening, yet with an uncanny mastery 
in his dark-brown eye. One of the 
Ulema, or holy men, present had said 
in reply to Dias, “It is the look of 
one who hath walked with Death and 
bought and sold with Sheitan the ac- 
cursed.” To Nahoum Pasha, Dias had 
said, as the former left the Palace, a 
cigarette between his fingers: “ Sleep not 


f him as 


nor slumber, Nahoum! The world is not 


lost by one earthquake.” And Nahoum 





had replied with a smooth friendliness, 
“The world is not reaped in one harvest.” 

“The day is at hand—the East against 
the West,” murmured old Dias as he 
passed on. 

“ The day is far pent,” answered 
Nahoum, in a voice unheard by Dias; 
and, with a word to his coachman, who 
drove off quickly, he disappeared in the 
shrubbery. 

A few minutes later he was tapping at 
the door of Mizraim, the Chief Eunuch. 
Three times he tapped in the same way. 
Presently the door opened, and_ he 
stepped inside. The lean, dark figure of 
Mizraim bowed low; the long slow fin- 
gers touched the forehead, the breast, and 
the lips. 

“May God preserve your head from 
harm, saadat el pasha, and the night give 
Thee sleep,” said Mizraim. He looked 
inquiringly at Nahoum. 

“May thy head know neither heat nor 
cold and thy joys increase,” said Na- 
houm, mechanically, and sat down. 

To an European it would have seemed 
a shameless mockery to have wished joy 
to this lean, hateful dweller in the 
between-worlds; to Nahoum it was part 
of a life which was all ritual and 
intrigue, gabbling superstition and in- 
nate fatalism, decorated falsehood and a 
brave philosophy. 

“T have work for thee at last, Miz- 
raim,” said Nahoum. 

* At last, saadat el pasha?” 

“Thou hast but played before. To- 
night I must see the sweat of thy brow.” 

Mizraim’s cold fingers again threw 
themselves against his breas . forehead, 
and lips, and he said: 

“As a woman swims in a fountain, 
so shall I bathe in sweat for thee, who has 
given with one hand and hath never 
taken with the other.” 

“ T did thee service once, Mizraim—ch 2?” 
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‘1 was as a bird buffeted by the wind; 
upon thy masts my feet found rest. Be- 
hold, I build my nest in thy sails, saadat.” 

“There are no birds in last year’s 
nest, Mizraim, thou dove,” said Nahoum, 
with a evnical smile. 

‘When I build, I build. Where I 
swear by the stone of the corner, there 
um I from dark to dark and from dawn 
to dawn, saadat.” Suddenly he swept 
his hand low to the ground and a ghast- 
ly sort of smile crossed over his face. 
“ Speak—I am thy servant. Shall I not 
hear? I will put my hand in the en- 
trails of Egypt, and wrench them forth 
tor thee.” 

He made a ge sture so cruelly, so dark- 
ly, suggestive that Nahoum Pasha turned 
his head away. There flashed before his 
mind the seene of death in which his 
own father had lain, butchered like a 
beast in the shambles, a victim to the 
rage of Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Me- 
hemet Ali. 

“Then listen, and learn why I have 
need of thee to-night.” 

First, Nahoum told the story of David’s 
coming, and Kaid’s treatment of himself, 
the foreshadowing of his own doom. 
Then of David and the girl, and the dead 
body he had seen; of the escape of the 
girl, of David’s return with Kaid—all ex- 
actly as it had happened, save that he did 
not mention the name of the dead man. 

It did not astonish Mizraim that Na- 
houm had kept all this seeret. That 
crime should be followed by secreey and 
further crime, if need be, seems natural 
to the Oriental mind. He had seen re- 
moval follow upon removal, and the dark 
Nile flow on gloomily, silently, faithful 
to the helpless ones tossed into its bosom. 
Tt would much have astonished him if 
Nahoum had not shown a gaping dark- 
ness somewhere in his tale; and he felt 


or the key to the mystery. 
*“ And he who lies dead, saadat ?” 
“Mv brother.” 


‘Foorgat Bey!” 

“Even he, Mizraim. He lured the girl 
here a madman ever. The other mad- 
man was in the next room. He struck— 


come, and thou shalt see.” 

Together they felt their way through 
the passages and rooms, and presently 
entered the room where Foorgat Bey was 
lying. Nahoum struck a light, and, as 


he held the candle, Mizraim knelt and 
examined the body closely. He found 
the slight wound on the temple, then 
took the candle from Nahoum and held 
it close to the corner of the marble 
pedestal. A faint stain of blood was 
there. Again he examined the body, and 
ran his fingers over the face and neck. 
Suddenly he stopped, and held the light 
close to the skin beneath the right jaw. 
Ile motioned, and Nahoum laid his fin 
gers also on the spot. There was a 
slight swelling. 

“A blow with the fist, saadat el pasha 
—skilful, and English.” He lookéd in- 
quiringly at Nahoum. “As a_ weasel 
hath a rabbit by the throat, so is the 
Inglesi in thy hands, O saadat!” 

Nahoum shook his head. “ And if I 
went to Kaid, and said, ‘This is the 
work of the Inglesi,’? would he believe? 
Kaid would hang me for the lie—would 
it be truth to him? What proof have J] 
save the testimony of mine own eyes? 
And Egypt would laugh at that! Is it 
the time, while yet the singers are be- 
neath the windows, to assail the bride? 
All bridegrooms are mad. It is all sun 
shine and morning with the favorite, the 
Inglesi. Only when the shadows lengthen 
may he be stricken. Not now.” 

“Why dost thou hide this from Kaid, 
O thou brother of the eagle ?” 

“For my gain—and thine, keeper of 
the gate. To-night I am weak, because 
I am poor. To-morrow I shall be rich 
—and—it may be, strong. If Kaid knew 
of this to-night, I should be a prison r 
before cockecrow. What claims has a 
prisoner? Kaid would be in my brother’s 
house at dawn seizing all that is ther 
and elsewhere, and I on my way to 
Fazougli, to be strangled before sunset.” 

“©O wise and far-seeing! Thine eye 
pierces the earth. What is there to do? 
What is my gain—with thine?” 

“Thy gain?—The payment of thy 
debt to me.” 

Mizraim’s face lengthened. His was a 
loathsome sort of gratitude. He was 
willing to pay in kind; but what Oriental 
ever paid a debt without a gift in ré 
turn, even as a bartering Irishman de 
mands his lucky penny. 

“So be it, saadat, and my life is thine 
to spill upon the ground, a searlet cloth 
for thy feet. And backsheesh ?” 


ne 
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Nahoum smiled grimly. “™ For back- 


sheesh, thy turban full of gold.” 

Mizraim’s eyes glittered the dull 

eck shine of a mongrel terrier’s. TH 
rht the sleeve of Nahoum’s coat and 
kissed it, then kissed his hand. 

Thus was their bargain made over the 

| body; and Mizraim had an almost 

iperstitious reverence for the fulfil 
ment of a bond, the one virtue rarely 
und in the Oriental. Nothing else 
had he, but of all men in Egypt h 
was the best instrument Nahoum could 
have chosen; and of all men in Egypt 
he was the one man who could surely 
help him. 

“What is there now to do, saadat ?” 

“ My coachman is with the earriage at 

gate by which the English girl left. 
It is open still. The key is in Foor 
gat’s pocket, no doubt; stolen by him, 

doubt also. ... This is my design. 
You will drive him” he pointed to the 
hody—* to his palace, seated in the car- 
riage as though he were alive. There is 
secret entrance. The bowob of the 
te will show the way; I know it not. 
jut who will deny thee? Thou comest 

mm high places—from Kaid. Who will 

ik of this? Will the bowob? In 
the morning Foorgat will be found dead 

his bed! The slight bruise thou 
anst heal—thou canst ?” 

Mizraim nodded. “I ean smooth it 
rom the sharpest eve - 

‘At dawn he will be found dead. But 
at dawn I shall be knocking at his gates. 
And before the world knows I shall be 
in ] ssession. All that is his shall be 
mine, for at once the men of law shall 
be summoned, and my inheritance se- 
cured before Kaid shall even know of his 
death. And I shall take my chances for 
my life 

‘And the coachman, and the bowob, 
and others it may be?” 

‘Shall not these be with thee—thou, 
Kaid’s keeper of the harem—the lion at 
t] door of his garden of women. ls 

Strange that Foorgat, who ever flew 
at fruit above his head, pe rilous to get 
or keep, should be found on forbidden 
ground, or in design upon it? Would 
it be strange to the bowob or the slave 
that he should return with thee stark 
and still? Would they not but count it 
merey of Kaid that he was not given to 


Wk 
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the serpents of the Nile? A word from 
thee—would one open his mouth? Would 
not the shadow of thy hand, of the 
swift doom, be over them? Would not 
a handful of gold bind them to me? Is 
not the man dead? Are they not min¢ 
mine to bind or break as I will?” 

‘So be it—wisdom is of thee as the 
breath of man is his life. I will drive 
Foorgat Bey to his home.” 

A few moments later all that was left 
of Foorgat Bey was sitting in his ear 
riage beside Mizraim the Chief Funuch 

sitting upright, stony, and still, and 
in such wise was driven swiftly to 
his palace. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FOR HIS SOUL’S SAKE AND PHI LAND’S SAKE 


Pp ytien came to know a startling 
piece of news the next morning— 
t] Foorgat Bey had died of heart- 
disease in his bed, and was so found by 
his servants. He at once surmised that 
Foorgat’s body had been carried out of the 
Palace, no doubt, in order that it might 
not be thought he had come to his death by 
order of Kaid. His mind became easier. 
Death, murder, crime, in Egypt was not a 
nine days’ wonder; it scarce outlived one 
day. When a man was gone, none 
troubled. The dead man was in the 
bosom of Allah—why should the living 
be beset or troubled ? If the re was foul 
play, why make things worse by send- 
lif 


ite gone, 


ing another life after the 
even in the way of justice? 

The girl David saved had told him 
her own n ume, and had given him the 
name of the hotel at which she was 
He ha n early breakfast, a id 
prepared to go to her hotel, wishing t 


staving. 


see her once more. There were things 
to be said for the first and last time, and 
then be buried forever. She must leav 
the country at once, In this sick, mad 
land, in this whirlpool of crime and 
secret murder and constant conspiracy, 
no one could tell what plot was hatel 
ing, what deeds were forward; and lh 
could not yet be sure that no one sav 
himself and herself knew who had com 
mitted the crime Her yn rfect safety 
lay in instant flight. It was his duty 
to see that she went, and at onee—this 
very day. He would go and see her. 

He went to the hotel. There he learned 
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that she had left that morning with her 
aunt for Alexandria en route to England. 

Ile approved her wisdom, he  ap- 
plauded her decision. Her presence of 
mind and swift thought the night be- 
fore had proven her to be of remark- 
able character at least. She had done 
wisely in fleeing at once—yes, she had 
done wisely. Yet—yet, somehow, as he 
bent his footsteps towards his lodgings 
again he had a sense of disappointment, 
of revelation. She had done exactly what 
she ought to have done, that which was 
to have been his counsel to do; and yet 
the thought intruded itself that she had 
thought only of herself from first to last. 
What might happen to him—evidently 
that had not oceurred to her. How could 
she know but that his life might be in 
danger; that, after all, they might have 
been seen leaving the fatal room? Well, 
she had gone, and with all his heart he 
was glad that she was safe. A great 
burden had been lifted off his mind, 
already burdened beyond endurance. 
Stranger though she was to him, he 
would gladly have given his life for her 
in the circumstances. She was a wom- 
an, and she had gone through an experi- 
ence too terrible for one so young. If 
it had been Faith, he thought! Faith 
would have been more discreet; she never 
would have been involved in the same 
set of circumstances, yet, by dark ac- 
cident, she might have been placed in a 
similar position. 

Ilis judgment upon last night’s event 
was not colored or sullied by a single 
direct criticism upon the girl. But he 
could not prevent—was not the devil still 
at work in men’s minds, whispering evil 
and attempting to sow suspicion, dis- 
trust, and malice?—he could not prevent 
the suggestion, suddenly flashing into 
his mind, that she had thought of her- 
self first and last—a pardonable egoism. 
Well, she had gone; and he was here to 
face the future, unencumbered by aught 
save the weight of his own conscience. 

Yet, the weight of his conscience! 
His feet were still free—free for one 
short hour before he went to Kaid; 
but his soul was in chains. As he 
turned his course to the Nile, and crossed 
over the great bridge, there went clank- 
ing by in chains a hundred conscripts, 
torn from their homes in the Fay- 





oum, bidding farewell forever to their 
friends, receiving their last offerings 
—for they had no hope of return. He 
looked at their haggard and dusty faces, 
at their excoriated ankles, and_ his 
eyes closed in pain. All they felt he 
felt. What their homes were to them, 
these fellaheen, dragged forth to defend 
their country, to go into the desert and 
waste their lives under leaders tyran- 
nous, cruel, and incompetent, his old 
open life, his innocence, his integrity, 
his truthfulness and character, were to 
him. They had been to him at once 
peace and the justification of life. By 
an impulsive act, by a rash blow, he had 
asserted his humanity; but he had killed 
his fellow man in anger! He knew that 
as that fatal blow had been delivered, 
there was no thought of punishment— 
it was blind anger and hatred; it was 
the ancient virus working which had 
filled the world with war, and armed it 
at the expense, the bitter and oppressive 
expense, of the toilers and the poor. The 
taxes for wars were wrung out of the 
sons of labor and sorrow. These poor 
fellaheen had paid taxes on everything 
they possessed. Taxes, taxes, nothing 
but taxes from the cradle! Their lands, 
houses, and palm-trees would be taxed 
still, when they would reap no more. 
And having given all save their lives, 
these lives they must now give under 
the whip and the chain and the sword. 
As David looked at them in their 
single blue calico coverings, in which 
they had lived and slept—shivering in 
the cold night air upon the bare ground 
—these thoughts came to him; and he 
had a sudden longing to follow them, 
and put the chains upon his own arms 
and legs, and go forth and suffer with 
them—aund fight and die? To die were 
easy. To fight?... Was it, then, 
come to that? He was no longer a man 
of peace, but a man of the sword; no 
longer a man of the palm and the 
evangel, but a man of blood—and of 
crime! He shrank back out of the glare 
of the sun; for it suddenly seemed to 
him that there was written upon his 
forehead, “ This is a brother of Cain.” 
For the first time in his life he had a 
shrinking from the light and the sun, 
which he had loved like a Persian, had, 
in a sense, unconsciously worshipped. 
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He was searcely aware where he was. 
He had wandered on until he had come to 
the end of the bridge, and into the great 
groups of at this place 
made a market of their wares. Here sat 

seller of there wandered 

anking his brasses a merchant of she 
there shouted a cheap-jack of the 
the knife 
ld. Yonder a camel-driver squatted and 


traffickers who 


sugar-cane, 


virtues of a from Shef- 


unted his earnings; and a sheep-dealer 
ageled the of a 


with owner khiassa 


und for the sands of the North. The 
urious came about him and looked at 
m, but he did not see or hear. He 
upon a stone, his gaze upon the 
following with his eyes, yet with- 
consciously observing, the dark river- 


ne population whose ways are hidden, 
vho know only the law of the river and 


pend their lives in eluding it—pirates 
nd brigands now, and yet again the 


wceful porters of commerce. 

Never a criminal in this land but less 
criminal tl he! For their standard 
is a standard of might the only right; 

ut he—his whole life had been nurtured 
an atmosphere of right and justice, 


lan 


ad been a_ spirited demonstration 


force. 


without 


He was without fear, as 
undue love of life. 
Phe his life had never 
en presented to him; and yet, now that 


was 


an 


laying down of 


is conscience was his only judge, and 


conde mune d him, he 


would gladly have 
iven his life to pay the price of blood. 
Child of the new dispensation as he was, 
in of the 
spirit—an eye for-an eye and a tooth 
* a tooth—than he was at all aware. 
But now that was impossible—his life 
was not his own to give, save by suicide; 
and that insult t» the God 
whom he had offended, to whom he had 
sent a life with all its sins unpurged, 


there him more ancient 


was 


would be an 


and without a prayer for forgiveness. 
He had given his word to the woman, 
and he would keep it, and, when he 


thought of her, he had no desire that it 
should be otherwise. In those brief mo- 
ments she must have suffered more than 
most men suffer in a long life, the more 
so because her own indiscretion, though 
the indiscretion of innocence, had brought 
humiliation must 
shadow her thoughts as long as she lived. 
Not her hand, however, but his, had com- 


about a which over- 
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mitted the deed. And sudden 
wave of pity for her rushed over him, be- 
she 


would also in her soul take upon herselt 


vi t—a 
cause the conviction seized him that 


the burden of his guilt as though it wer 
her He had seen it in the look 
of last For those sh 
loved, or who loved her, it was her duty 
to herself the dis 
For all her 


duty to shield herself from 


own. 


her face night. 


save from horror of 


covery. her future it was 


imputa- 
] 


1 
scandal 


my 
tion which might as unjustly as 
ously arise if the facts of that black hour 


ever became known Ever became 
known? The thought that there might 
be some human eye which had _ seen, 


a shiver through him. 
life a 
that,” he said, aloud, 


which kn¢ w, sent 


times 


. , 
rive thousand 


would my 


rather than 


“ 


to the swift-flowing river. It is enough 


hat one should suffer this secret misery 


for mine was the sin and hers the mis- 
than that both should suffer, 
and one be shamed.” His head sank on 
his breast. His lips murmured in prayer: 

“But be merciful to me, TI 
judge of Israel, for Thou hast made me, 
and Thou whereof I 
For my sin, ‘O my God, 
: Therefore 


1 


fortune 


ou just 


knowest am mad 


my soul is ¢ Ss 


will J 


wit h in 


own me re- 
member thee from the land of Jordan, 
and of the Hermonites from the Hill of 
Vazer.” Here in this land will I dedi- 


eate my life to Thee for the land’s sake. 
Not for O my God. IH 
it be Thy will, let my soul be cast away; 
for the body I 
and for life be 


my soul’s sake, 


W hose 
let 


him 


land, 


but soul of 


slew, his my 
the long sacrifice.” 

Dreams he had had the night before— 
terrible he could 
forget; dreams of a fugitive being hunt- 
ed through the world, escaping and elud- 
ing, onl: to be hemmed in 
on and on till he grew gray and gaunt, 
and the hunt suddenly ended in a great 
morass into which he plunged with the 
howling world behind him. The 
dank mists came down on him, his foot- 


dreams, which never 


onee more; 


gray 


steps sank deeper and deeper, and ever 
the eries, as of damned spirits, grew in 
his ears. Mocking shapes flitted past him. 
the wings of obscene birds buffeted him, 
the morass grew up about him; and now 
it was all a red moving mass like a dead 
sea heaving about him. With a ery of 
agony he felt the dolorous flood above his 
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shoulders, and then a ery pierced the 
gloom and the loathsome misery, and a 
voice he knew called to him, “ David, 
David, I am coming!” and he had 
awaked with the old hallucination of his 
uncle’s voice calling to him in the dawn. 

It came to him now as he sat by the 
waterside, and he raised his face to the 
sun and to the world. The idlers had 
left him alone; none were staring at him 
now. They were all intent on their own 
business, each man laboring after his 
kind. He heard the voice of a river- 
man as he toiled at a rope, standing on 
the corn that filled his khiassa from end 
to end, from keel to gunwale. The man 
was singing a wild chant of cheerful 
labor, the soul of the hard-smitten of the 
earth rising above the rack and burden 
of the body: 


“O, the garden where to-day we sow and 

to-morrow we reap! 

©, the sakkia turning by the garden 
walls; 

O, the onion- field and the date- tree 
growing, 

And my hand on the plough—by the 
blessing of God: 

Strength of my soul, O my brother, all’s 
well.” 


IIe did not understand the words, but 
the meaning of the song got into his 
heart. He pressed his hand to his breast 
with a sudden gesture. It touched some- 
thing hard. It was his flute. Mechan- 
ically he had put it in his pocket when 
he dressed in the morning. He took it 
out and looked at it lovingly. Into it 
he had poured his soul in the old days— 
days, centuries away, it seemed now. It 
should still be the link with the old life. 

As he walked towards his home again, 
lines from a singer of England came to 
him, and he repeated them to himself 
over and over again until he came to 
his own door: 


“Now the midday heat and passion 
burneth, 
May my arm be strong; 
To plough in life’s broad field beside my 


neighbor, 
Singing with cheerful heart that lightens 
labor 


The old untiring song.” 


Rapine, murder, tyranny, oppression, 
were round him on every side, and the 


ruler of the land called him to his coun- 
sels. Here a great duty lay—his life for 
this land, his life, and his love, and his 
faith. He would expiate his crime and 
his sin—the crime of homicide for which 
he alone was responsible, the sin of 
secrecy for which he and another were 
responsible. And that other? If there 
had been but one word of understan ling 
between them before she left! 

At the door of his house stood the 
American whom he had met at the cit- 
adel yesterday—it seemed a hundred 
years ago. 

“T’ve got a letter for you,” Tom Lacey 
said. “The lady’s aunt and herself are 
cousins of mine more or less removed, 
and originally at home in the U. S. A. 
a generation or so ago. Her mother was 
an American. She didn’t know your 
name — Miss Hylda Maryon, I mean. 
I told her, but there wasn’t time to 
put it on.” He handed over the un- 
addressed envelope. 

David opened the letter, and read: 


“T have seen the papers. I do not 
understand what has happened, but I 
know that all is well. If it were not so, 
I would not go. That is the truth. 
Grateful I am, oh, believe me! So grate- 
ful that I do not yet know what is the 
return which I must make. But the 
return will be made. I hear of ali that 
has come to you—how easily I might 
have destroyed all! ... My thoughts 
blind me. You are great and good; you 
will know at least that I go because it 
is the only thing to do. I fly from the 
storm with a broken wing. Take now 
my promise to pay what I owe in the 
hour Fate wills—or in the hour of your 
need. . . . You can trust him who brings 
this to you; he is a distant cousin of 
my own. Do not judge him by his odd 
and foolish words. They hide a good 
character, and he has a strong nature. 
He wants work to do. Can you give 
it? ... Farewell.” 


David put the letter in his pocket, a 
strange quietness about his heart. 

He scarcely realized what Lacey was 
saying. “Great girl that — troubled 
about something in England, I guess. 
Going straight back.” 

David thanked him for the letter. 
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FOR THIS LAND—HIS LIFE AND HIS LOVE, AND HIS FAITH 
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I race, He tried 
to say something, but failed. 


‘You wish to speak with me, friend?” 


Lace Vv became red in the 


sked David. 

“T’m full up; I can’t speak. Bu 
say ” 

“T am going to the Palace now. Com«e 
ack at noon if you will—if you wish 


» talk with me.” 
He wrung David’s hand in gratit 
‘You’re going to do it. You're 
It’s a great 
Say. let me 


iw to do it. I see it. 
me like Ab Lincoln’ 
ack your 


1] > 


boots while you’re doing it, 


x 1 


u 
David pressed his hand. 


CHAPTER IX 


rile NIGHT, AND THE WOMAN 


LETTE! 
has the 


Bye gone 
ot my Faith. I 


my appointed task; I am set on 


come fulfilment 


dream, am given 
a road 
f life in which there is no looking back. 


“My dreams of the past are here be- 


vun in very truth and fact. When in 
he night I heard Unele Benn ealling, 


the 
‘Come away, come away, and labor; thou 
rt idle,’ I could hear 
he ardor to be off. 
Now I know. 
“Here in 


hall purge 


hen in voices said, 


Meeting-house 


my heart beat in 


Yet I knew not 


vhe re. 
lies the labor that 

And I pray God 
that I] 


steep, 


Kgypt 
soul. 
for Egypt’s 


my 
that it shall be 
But the path is 
the household and of the 
the Viceroy of 
adviser, as one who has the voice 


good 
m come, for 
[ am now of 
‘esence of Egypt - 
rent, 
who is the ear of 


f his ms ster, 


his 
ptain. And for such there is no prim- 
ose path. 

“Last night the Prince Pasha called 
me to his Council—after he had come to 
terms with me upon that which Uncle 
left of land and gold. Think not 
he tempted me. No glory of a palace, no 
Alas! no; but 
dreadful dark, I reached 
y hand for touched 
one who had sinned a great sin, who had 
fallen by the way, and in his misery and 
told me 


Pasha spoke I answered; for 


Re nn 


ure of place drew me on. 
in the dark, the 


out my | guide, and it 


anguish he 
vhen the 


the way to go. So, 
the whole land is sick, and my work is 
at my hand. 
“Last night I saw favorites look upon 
Vou. CXTV.—No. 679 —13 
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because of 


hall 


me with hat Kaid’s favor, 
filled with 
splendor, and men 
To-day I know that 


where I was summoned 


every 


though the great was 


how of cheerful 
smiled and feasted. 
n the P; lace 
to my 
step I took was shad wed, every 1! tion 
recorded, 


noted, 


first duty with the Prince, 
every look or word set down and 
that I might 
of offence. I have no 
They 


unexpected acts in the 


haply betray 
some cause 
ar of them. are not 

ugh for the 
fe of an honest man, which 
tl before design and craft 
them. Yet I do not onder 
men fail to keep honest in the midst of 
nr 


ir purposes 


ean wreck 





s splendor, where all is str s to 
vho shall be uppermost, who shall ve 
the Prince’s favor; who shall enjoy the 
fruits of bribery, bacl sheesh, i mo- 
nopoly; who shall wring from the slave 
and the toil-ridden fellah the « his 
poor body mints at the « ry e, in His « n 


taxed fields of dourha and cucumbers 

“ But things do not note 
upon the When | saw Ix id 
to-day he full of 
that you should have t] 


these you 
surface. 
was crisp humor, s 
iought that Egypt 
was a land of smiling happiness, and the 
and the 


courtiers hangers-on were th 


only bane of life—good-natured banes! 
he drew me into a 


With a light hand 
field of plans for the good of his people 
which might have filled my heart with 
joy, did I that spend- 
thrift of y words generous 


purpose 5S, 


he is a 
and 
swallowed up in a 


know 


not 
friend] 
which are 
wide, dark flood of 
Once. 


tyranny and extrav- 


it may be, Kaid dr ned 


agance. 


a dream of a well-governed, rich, and 
hi ppy people , a frugal state, laws for 
welfare of the many, and privil ges for 


none; but the good that he intended was 


twisted from its co 


evil agents, 


who distorted his plans, to give 3 t 
the rich and power to the ppl ve 
Even to-day with the old phrases 


} 
| 
I 


uding none 
himself, he 


not h 
evil by 


lips, di Save 


maybe must needs plan 


to check 


evil, sink fortunes 


in the mad hope of redeeming fo s, 

ruling by tyranny and—through those 
} o- ) = Fg 7 ( 

who deceive him—by. fraud and ree 


and cruelty. 
“Ts this like 

ed at Hamley, 

set, and here 


anything we ever dream- 
Faith? Yet am I 
shall I stay the 


hers 


till 
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skein be ravelled out; and here it may 
be you will come one day to see me 
striving to find far beneath the sands 
foundation for a new life. I feel that 
as the day wear on there will be many 
here who will gather to me. These must 
be the first grains for the coral wall: 
and when the wall is builded, though the 
grain be lost in the accomplished work, 
yet will its labor be well done, itself ful- 
filled. To fulfil one’s self, is not that 
the law? 

“Soon I shall go into the desert upon 
am on to the cities of the South, to 
Dongola, Khartoum and Darfur and be 
yond; for there is trouble yonder, and 
war is near unless, by the grace of God, 
it is given me to bring peace So I 


ace, 
must bend to my study of Arabie, which 
[I am thankful I learned long ago 
to write to Uncle Benn. And I must 
not forget. to say that I shall take with 
me on my journey that faithful Moslem 
Ebn Ezra, in whom I have great faith, 


if he returns here in time. Others I 
shall take als . but of these I shall write 
hereafter. But before that day comes 


there is much to do here in Cairo; and 
in the Prince’s Palace, to which I go in 
residence to-morrow. 

“T shall henceforth be moving in the 
midst of things which I was taught to 
hate. I pray that I may not hate them 
less as time go on. The glowing 
spl ndor of the East is the background of 
it all, and the lean and eruel face of 
barbarism lurks everywhere. very- 
where also I feel the stir of war; not 
the open rush of armies, but the night 
attack and the ambuseade, the furtive 
fret of mutiny, the evil whisper of revo- 
To-morrow | 
shall breathe the air of intrigue, shall 
hear fo 


ever I g 


lution and conspiracy. 


tsteps of spies behind me wher- 

shall know that even the roses 
in the garden have ears; that the ground 
under my feet will telegraph my thoughts. 
Shall I be true? Or shall I in the end 
breathe out the same air that I breathe 
in, the lungs of truth poisoned at last 
by the Palace exhalations, by the atmos- 
phere of centuries of corruption? Shall 
I at last whisper, and follow and evade, 
believe in no one, much less in myself, 
steal in and out of men’s confidences to 
use them for my own purposes? Shall 


I put the past to sleep, and live from hour 


to hour only as men live here engaged 
in one vast speculation, and are in the 
way to become quickly rich by dark 
processes—in the way also to sudden 
oblivion in the Nile or in the fearful 
desert .of Fazougli? Does any human 
being know what he can bear of tempta 
tion or of the daily pressure of the lif 
around him? what powers of resistance 
are in his soul? how long the vital 
energy will continue to throw off th 
never-ending seduction, the freshening 
force of evil. Therein lies the power of 
evil, that it is ever new, ever fortified 
by continuous conquest and eschieve- 
ments. It has the rare fire of aggression; 
is ever more upon the offence than upon 
the defence: has, withal, the false lure 
of freedom from restraint, the throbbing 
force of sympathy. 

“Such things I dreamt not of in 
Soolsby’s hut upon the hill, Faith, 
though, indeed, that seemed a time of 
Low large do 


mall issues seem till we have faced the 


trial and sore-heartedness. 


momentous things! It is true that the 
larger life has pleasures and expanding 
capacities; but it is truer still that it 
has perils, events which try the soul as it 
is never tried in the smaller life—unless, 
indeed, the soul be that of the Epicurean. 
The Epicurean I well understand, and in 
his way I might have walked with a 
wicked grace. I have in me some hidden 
depths of luxury, a secret heart of pleas- 
ure, an understanding for the forbidden 
thing. I could have walked the broad 
way with a laughing heart, though, in 
truth, habit of mind and desire have kept 
me in the better path. But offences must 
come, and woe to him from whom the of- 
fence cometh! TI have begun now, and only 
now, to feel the storms that shake us to 
our farthest cells of life. 
how near good is to evil: how near faith 
is to unfaith; and how difficult it is to 
judge from outer actions only; how lit- 


I begin to see 


tle we can know to-day what we shall 
Yet one must learn to 
see deeper, to find motive, not in acts 
that shake the faith, but in character 
which needs no explanation, which—” 
He paused, disturbed. 

Then he raised his head, as though not 
conscious of what was breaking the course 
of his thoughts. Presently he realized 
a low, hurried knocking at his door. He 


feel to-morrow. 


set aah 


aa ag 








in 


THE WI 


irew a hand over hjs eyes and sprang 
up. An instant later the figure of a 
woman deeply veiled stood within § the 
room beside the table where he had been 
riting. There was silence as they faced 
ch othe Fr. hi back against the door. 
‘Oh, do you not know me?” she said 
last, and sank into the chair wher 
had been sitting. 
The jue stion was unnecessary ; and she 
it was so, but she could not bear 
the strain of the silence. She seemed to 
have risen out of the letter he had been 
vriting, for had he not been writing of 
her, of what concerned them both? How 
ean and small-hearted he had been to 
thought for an instant that she had 
the highest courage, though in going 


had done the discreeter, safer thing! 
But she had come—she had come. 
All this was in his eyes, though his 
was pale and still. He was almost 
d with emotion, for the ancient habit 
repose and self-command of the 
Quaker people was upon him. 
‘Can you not see—do you not know ?” 
he repeated, her back upon him now, her 
e still veiled, her hands making a 
ft motion of distress. 
‘Il know,” he answered, quietly. “ Do 
I not hear your voice? Do I not see you? 
Ilas thee found in the past that thee 
so soon forgotten ?” 
“Oh, do not blame me!” She raised 
her veil suddenly and showed a face as 
ile as his own, and in the eyes a fiery 
brightness. “I did not know. It was 
hard to come—do not blame me. 1] 
ent to Alexandria—I felt that I must 
fly, the air around me seemed full of 
voices crying out—did you not under- 
tand why I went ?’ 


“T understand,” he said, coming for- 


ward slowly “Thee should not have 
come back. In the way I go now the 


vatchers go also.” 

‘If I had not come, you would never 
have understood,” she answered, quickly. 
‘T am not sorry I went. I was so fright- 
ened, so shaken. My only thought was 
to get away from the terrible Thing. But 
[ should have been sorry all my life long, 
had I not come back to tell you what I 
feel and that I shall never forget. All 
my life I shall be grateful. You have 
saved me from a thousand deaths. Ah, 
if IT could give you but one life! Yet— 
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yet—oh, do not think but that I would 
tell you the whole truth, though I am 
not wholly truthful. See, I love my place 
in the world more than I love my life: 
and but for you I should have lost all.” 

Ile made a protesting motion. “ The 
debt is mine, in truth. But for you I 
should never have known what, per- 
haps » paused 

Ilis eyes were on hers, gravely speak- 
ing what his tongue faltered to say. She 
looked and looked, but did not under- 
stand. She only saw troubled depths 
lighted by a soul of kindling purpose. 

I l] The tia she said, awed. 

“Through you I have come to know 
he paused again. What he was going to 
ay, truthful though it was, must hurt 
her, and she had been sorely hurt al- 
ready. He put his thoughts more gently, 
more vague ly 


“By what happened I have come to 


see what matters in life. I was behind 
the hedge ' T have broke n through upon 
the road. I know my goal now. The 


highway is before me, leading through 
a dark country.” 

She felt the tragedy in his words, and 
her voice shook as she spoke. “I wish 
I knew life better—I could make a bet- 
ter answer. You are on the road, you 
say. But I feel that it is a hard and 
eruel road—oh, I understand that at 
least. Tell me, please, tell me_ the 
whole truth. You are hiding from me 
what you feel. I have upset your life, 
have I not? You are a Quaker, and 
Quakers are better than all other Chris- 
tian people, are they not? Their faith 
is peace, and for me, you—”’ She 
covered her face with her hands for an 
instant, but turned quickly and looked 
him in the eyes—‘“‘ for me you put your 
hand upon the clock of a man’s life, and 
stopped vag 

She got to her feet with a passionate 
gesture, but he put a hand gently upon 
her arm, and she sank back again. ‘“ Oh, 
it was not you; it was I who did it,” 
she said. “You did what any man of 
honor would have done—what a brother 
would have done. You helped me in my 
worst need.” 

“What I did is a matter between me 
and my own soul,” he responded quick- 
ly. “Had I never seen your face again 
it would have been the same. You were 
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the oceasion; the thing I did had only 
one source, my own heart and mind. 
There might have been another way. 
For that way, or for the way I did take, 
you could not be responsible.” 


“Tlow generous you are!” Her eyes 





im with tears; she leaned over the 
table where he had been writing, and the 
tears dropped upon his letter. Presently 
she realized this, and drew back, then 
made as though to dry the tears from 
the paper with her handkerchief. As 
she did so the words that he had written 
met her eve: “ But offences must come 
an e to him from whom the offence 
cometh! TI have begun now, and only 
now, to feel the storms that shake us to 


the farthest cells of life.” 

She became very still. He touched 
her arm and said heavily, “ Come away, 
come away.” 

She pointed to the words she had 
read. “I could not help but see, and 
now I know what this must mean to 
eon." 

“Thee must go at once,” he urged. 
“Thee should not have come. Why 
should that matter? Thee was safe— 
none knew. A few hours and it would 
all have been far behind. We might 
never have met again. I would have re- 


membered only that through a woman 
I. eame to know myself, and through 
myself my fellow men.” 

Suddenly she gave a low hysterical 
laugh. “You think you hide the real 
thing from me. I know I’m ignorant and 
selfish and feeble-minded, but I ean see 
farther than you think. You want to 
tell the truth about—about i/, because 
you are honest and hate hiding things, 
because you want to be punished, and so 
pay the price. Oh, I can understand! 
If it were not for me you would 
not....” With a sudden wild impulse 
she got to her feet. “And you shall 
not,” she eried. “I will not have it.” 
Color came rushing to her cheeks. “TI 
wil] not have it. I will not put myself 
so much in your debt. I will not demand 
so much of you. I will face it all—T 
will stand alone.” 

There was a touch of indignation in 
her voice. Somehow she seemed moved 
to anger against him. Her hands were 
clasped at her side rigidly, her pulses 
throbbing. He stood looking at her fixed- 


ly, as though trying to realize her. His 
silence agitated her still further, and she 
spoke excitedly. 

“TI could have, would have killed him 


myself without a moment’s regret. He 
had planned, planned—to ruin me. He 
would have treated me—ah, God, can you 


not see it all! I would have taken his 
life without a thought. I was mad and 
foolish to go upon such an adventure, 
but I meant no ill. I had not one 
thought that I eould not have eried out 
from the housetops, and he had in his 
heart—he had what you saw. But you 

you repent that you killed him—by ac 
cident—it was by accident. Do you real 
ize how many times others were trapped 
by him as was I? Do you not see 
what he was—as I see now? Did he not 
say as much to me before you came, 
when I was dumb with terror? Did he 
not make me understand what his whol 
life had been? Did I not see in a flash 
others, how many! whose lives he had 
spoiled and killed? Would I have had 
pity? Would I have had remorse? No, 
no, no! I was frightened when it was 
done, I was horrified, but I was not 
sorry; and I am not sorry. It was to 
be. It was the true end to his untruth 
and vileness. Ah!” 

She shuddered, and buried her face in 
her hands for a moment, then went on: 
[ can never forgive myself for know 
ing him, for going to the Palace with 
him. I was mad for adventure, for mys- 
tery; I wanted more than the ordinary 
share of knowledge. I wanted to probe 
things. Ah, I guessed little what I should 
find if I probed! Yet I meant no wrong. 
I thought then nothing of which I shall 
ever be ashamed. But I shall always be 
ashamed because I knew him, because 
he thought that I—oh, if I were a man, 
I should be glad that I had killed him, 

for the sake of all honest women.” 

He remained silent. His look was not 
upon her, he seemed lost in a dream; 
but his face was fixed in trouble. 

She misunderstood his silence. “ You 
had the courage, the impulse to—to do 
it,” she said sharply; “ you have not the 
courage to justify it. I will not have it 
so. I will tell the truth to all the world. 
T will not shrink. I shrank yesterday 
because I was afraid of the world; to- 
day I will face it, I will—” 
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She stopped suddenly, and another 
look flashed into her face. Presently 
she spoke in a different tone; a m 
light had come upon her mind. “ But 
I see,” she added. “To tell all is 
make you the victim, too, of what he did 
It is in your hands; it s all in your 
hands; and I cannot speak unless—w 

ss you are ready also.” 

There was an unintended touch 
scorn in her voice. She had __ bee 
troubled and tried be yond bearing, and 
her impulsive nature revolted at his si 
lence. She misunderstood him, or, 
she did not wholly misunderstand hin 
she was angry at what she thought 
a needless remorse or sensitiveness. D 
not the man deserve his end? 

“There is only one course to pursue,” 
he rejoined quietly, “and that is the 
course we entered upon last night. | 
neither doubted yourself nor your cou 
age. You must not turn back now. Al 
ready I have planned my future by what 
happened. You must not alter th 
course wnich was your own making, and 


hich you could or I 


the only course w 
should take—the only course which I 
would take, though all the world wer 


against me. I have planned my life ac 


cording to the word I gave you. I could 
not turn back now, though your own 
happiness depended on it; and your hap 
piness depends on the course of silenes 
to which we agreed. We are strangers, 
and we must remain so. You will go 
from here now, and we must not meet 
again. I am 

“T know who you are,” she broke it 


“T know what your religion is; that 
fighting and war and bloodshed is a sin 
to you.” 

“T am of no family or place in Eng- 
land,” he went on calmly. “I come of 
yeoman and trading stock; I have noth- 
ing in common with people of rank and 
riches. I have nothing in common with 
you. Our lines of life will not cross. 
It is well that it should be so. As to 
what happened—what I may feel has 
nothing to do with whether I was justi- 
fied or no. It has nothing to do with 
the man’s character or his vile and evil 
plans—nothing to do with the wrong to 
you, nor all the wrongs that ever he did 
to your sex, or to any good woman. 
What I feel belongs to my own soul, and 
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in the end the thing must be solved by 
Power which will not take our little 
views into account. But if you have 
thought that I have repented doing what 
[ did, let that pass forever from your 

ind. I know that I should do the 
same, yes, even a hundred time s, and not 
by aecident, if I were placed again where 
I was placed. | know Ww i 
heart at the moment, and I did accord 
ing to my nature. You say you will 
not have me remain silent unless I am 
unprepared to face the penalty! But 
vour first thoughts were right. You had 
done no wrong, intended no wrong. 
Your fault, if fault there was, cam 
from defianee of those conventions which 
are for the protection of the strong as 
well as the weak; for the strongest may 
be the :mnocent victims of their own 
independence. Having defied conven 
tion—having placed yourself in a_ posi 
tion where injury was possible and evil 
placed you at a disadvantage, you must 
not now be punished cruelly for a thing 
you did not do. Silence is the only 
way of safety or of justice. We must 
not speak of this again. We must each 
go our own way. We must not change 
our course.” 

Iler eyes were moist. She reached out 
a hand to him timidly. “Oh, forgive 
me,” she added brokenly, “I am so vain, 
:0 selfish, and that makes one blind to 
the truth. It is all clearer now. You 
have shown me that I was right in my 
first impulse, and that is all I ean say 
for myself. Silence, at least, will save 
me; and I shall pray all my life that it 
will do you no harm in the end.’ 

She remained silent, for a moment ad- 
justing her veil, preparing to go. Pres- 
ently she spoke again: “I shall al- 
ways want to know about you—what is 
happening to you—how could it be 
otherwise ?” 

She was half realizing one of the deep- 
est things in existence, that the closest 
bond between two human beings is a 
bond of secrecy upon a thing that vital- 
ly, fatally concerns both or either. That 
two people shall hold in common a fact 
which they only know is like laying a 
wire between two points upon which the 
electricity plays, producing a common 
current of understanding. It is a power 
at once malevolent and beautiful. A 
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secret like that of David and Hylda, so 
far-reaching in its consequences, will do 
in a day what a score of years could not 
accomplish, will insinuate confidences 
which might never be given to the near- 
est or dearest. In neither was any feel- 
ing of the heart begotten by their ex- 
periences; and yet they had gone deeper 
in each other’s lives than any one they 
had known in a lifetime. They had 
struck a deeper note than love or friend- 
ship. They had touched the chord of a 
secret and mutual experience which had 
gone so far that their lives would be in- 
finenced by it forever after. Each un- 
derstood this in a different way. 

Hylda looked towards the letter lying 
on the table. It had raised in her mind, 
not a doubt, but an undefined, undefin- 
able anxiety. He saw the glance, and 
said: “I was writing to one who has 
been as a sister to me. She was my 
mother’s sister, though she is almost as 
yvoung as I. Her name is Faith. There 
is nothing there of what concerns thee 
and me, though it would make no dif- 
ference if she knew.” Suddenly a 
thought seemed to strike him. - “ The 
secret is of thee and me. There is safety. 
If it became another’s, there might be 
peril. The thing shall be between us 
ouly, forever?” 

“Do you think that I—” 

“My instinct tells me a woman of 
sensitive mind might one day, out of an 
unmerciful honesty, tell her husband—” 

“T am not married—” 

But one day—” 

She interrupted him. “My life is 
my own, and it shall not be the absolute 
possession of any man. My own con- 
science shall decide. Sentimental ego- 
tism will not rule me. Tell me,” she 
added, “tell me one thing before I go. 
You said that your course was set—what 
is it?” 

“T remain here,” he answered, quietly. 
‘T remain in the service of Prince Kaid.” 
“ You—you—with Kaid Pasha—here!” 
she gasped. “It is a dreadful govern- 
ment, an awful service—” 

“That is why I stay.” 

“Ah, I know. You are going to try 
and change things here—you alone.” 

“T hope not alone—in time.” 

“You are an honest man. They will 
kill you.” 


a 





“Then an honest man will have come 
by an honest end.” 

“You are going to leave England, 
your friends, your family, your plac: 
—in Hamley, was it not? My aunt has 
read of you—my cousin—” she paused. 

“T had no place in Hamley. Here is 
my place. Distance has little to do with 
understanding or affection. I had an 
uncle here in the East for twenty-five 
years, yet I knew him better than all 
others in the world. Space is nothing, 
friend, if souls are in sympathy. My 
uncle talked to me over seas and lands. 
I felt him, heard him speak.” 

“You think that minds can speak to 
minds, no matter the distances—real and 
definite things ?” 

“Tf I were parted from one dear to 
me, I would try to say to him or her what 
was in my mind, not by written word 
only, but by the flying thought.” 

She sat down suddenly, as though over- 
whelmed. “Oh, if that were possible !” 
she said. “If one could yend a thought 
like that!” Then with an impulse, and 
the flicker of a sad smile, she reached 
out a hand. “If ever in the years to 
come you want to speak to me, will you 
try to make me understand—as your 
uncle did with you?” 

“T cannot tell,” he answered. “ That 
which is deepest within us obeys only 
the laws of its need. By instinct it turns 
to where help lies, as a wild deer, escap- 
ing from captivity, makes for the veldt 
and the watercourse.” 

She got to her feet again. “I want to 
pay my debt,” she said solemnly. “It 
is a debt that one day must be paid— 
so awful—so awful!” <A swift change 
passed over her. She shuddered, and 
grew white. “I said brave words just 
now,” she added in a hoarse whisper, 
“but now I see him lying there cold and 
still, and you stooping over him. I see 
you touch his breast, his pulse. I see 
you close his eyes. One instant full of 
the pulse of life, the next struck out into 
infinite space. Oh, I shall never—how 
can I ever—forget!” She turned her head 


away from him, then composed herself 
again, and said quietly, with anxious 
eyes: “ Why was nothing said or done? 
Perhaps they are only waiting. Perhaps 
they know. Why was it announced that 
he died in his bed at home?” 
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‘T cannot tell. When a man in high 
places dies in Egypt it may be one death 


or another. No one inquires too close- 


ly. He died in Kaid Pasha’s Palace, 
where other men have died, and none has 
inquired too closely ! To-day they told 
me at the Palace that his carriage was 
seen to leave with himself and Mizraim 
he Chief Eunuch. However it was done, 


whatever! the object, he was secretly taken 
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» his house from the Palace, and that 
his brother Nahoum, whose place I now 
ll hold, seized upon his estate in the 
morning. I think that no on 
: knows the truth. But it is all in th 
iands of God. We ean do nothing more. 
[Thee must go. Thee should not have 
me In England thee will forget, as 
ice should forget. In Egypt I shall 
ber, as I should remember. The 
ive to-morrow. Thee will permit 
take thee back to the hotel? Tl 
ild not have come alone.” 
“ Thee,” she repeated softly. “I lov 
e Quaker ¢/ My grandmother was 
American Quaker. She always spoke 
ce that. Will you not use the thee and 
in speaking to me always?” 
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A Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


HEN Reynolds, fresh from his sojourn in Italy, 


began his career in London, his style met with 


denunciation from his fellow painters; accus- 
tomed to the artificiality of Lely and Kneller, they could 


not bring themselves to accept the new view of life as 


it presented itself to Reynolds’s eyes. It was a new world 
in which physical life was touched with grace and beauty. 
With the manners of a courtier, Reynolds set forth the 
world of taste and fashion about him. He felt its 
vivacity and distinction, its hope and felicity, its buoy- 
ancy and freshness. His portraits show neither sorrow 
nor world-weariness; there is no questioning of life’s 
problems, no aspiration or desire, but rather a joy in 
life for itself, a delight in the eestasy of living. In 
accord with this spirit is his airy brushwork and the 
sparkle of what Haydon called his “gemmy surface.” 
Ile worked for character, for color and effect, and be- 
trayed no mood of sorrow or dejection. For him there 
was no unloveliness in life, and he was haunted by no 
spirit of brooding melancholy. He lacked the technical 
mastery of the great Venetians and of Rembrandt, whom 
he greatly revered, which led to his experimenting for 
certain results; but his earlier portraits, among which 
this belongs, are always firmer in modelling even though 
less striking in effect. 

Kitiy Fisher, the most celebrated Traviata of her time, 
sat frequently to Reynolds, there being at least a dozen 
portraits of her between her fifteenth and twenty-fifth 
vears. At twenty-one she married, and at twenty-six, 
died—*“ a victim to cosmetics,” says a writer of the time. 
During her brief life this daughter of a German stay- 
maker made a brilliant impression by her personal charms, 
her sparkling wit, and abounding spirits. Of authentic 
portraits of her by Reynolds this one with the doves and 
the Garrick miniature, acquired by Mr. Lenox in 1848, 
is in Sir Joshua’s happiest manner. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 





























A PORTRAIT BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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The Magnetic Hearth 


CLANCY Was laying his course that day 


Clipping it out o’ Fortune Bay 


1 so on to the further details, the 
en hundred barrels of frozen herring 
is hold, and a breeze that sung lul 


es of home, when one of his crew 
fall sick. 
And of all times!” exploded his 


es. “ The first cargo of the season; 
ow Glover ‘Il beat us out ready t 

hen we left.” But there was noth 

r it but to put back to St. Marys 

| ship another man in his place. 

The new man was but fairly over the 


Man! but the jaunty chap he was! 


en he had to break out with: “ Sx 


sis the Tommie Claney I’ve been hear 
much about? The great Tommi 
cy—Claney the sail-carrier! Well, 
I've yet to see the man that could carry 
| enough for me.” 
Of course that was too good for the 
vy to keep; and while they were get- 
under weigh again they started to 
ll the skipper of what the new man 
d said, thinking to touch his profes 
| reply and sting him to one of his 
imous rejoinders, perhaps set him to 
ich the fellow a lesson. But they were 
evously disappointed. He did not let 
hem half finish, “To the devil with 
vhat he said!” exploded the irate Clancy. 
He had only himself just leaped aboard, 
ifter seeing the sick man attended to 
a and held up a let- 


er. “QOught to have been given me a 


shore. Look now!” 


eek ago. Only I stepped into the post 
tice on the way down, I’d never got it at 
ll. If I'd got it when I ought to, we’d 
een half-way home by now, with that 
ck man taking his chances out of the 
edicine-chest. And more than that,” 
d he held aloft a telegram, although, 


instead of telling them what that was 
about, he thrust it into an inside pocket. 


“ Tlush !” warned one, a subtle one, a man 
who had essayed to report the new man’s 
Vor CXIV—No. 679 —14 


CONNOLLS 


rds about sail-carrying. “™ Maybe he’ 
put out about Glover, who left for hom: 


ast night,” meaning it to reach the skip 


Clancy. “ We ont be home any lates 


because he’s left before us.” 
“But the market, skipper?” 

“To hell with the mai 
the matter with that anchor? Is that 


inchor cat-headed yet? No? Well, 


n the throat-halyards And, Lord in 
heaven! bend your backs Some o’ you 
act as though you thought you were pull 
ng op pack-thread 


And in that spirit they left for hom 
At dark they had sunk the headlands of 
Cannargie, at dawn they raised the cliff 
if Whitehead, which truly was going 
some, as Sam Leary put it when afte 
an arduous trick to the wheel he dropped 
helow, dodging as he le iped from the 
lowest step the heavy rods which held 
the Duncan together forward. “ Son. 
day they'll cut a man’s head off coming 
below in a hurry.” 

“T callate by the way she’s hoppin’, 
Sammie, that it’s blowin’ some.” This 
from the cook. 

“Go up and have a look for yourself 
cookie. Some water on her deck.” 

” No need to go on deck to Ss low 


water, Sam. I en get that here. | 
wish she was a littl tighter. There’s 
blessed little comfort wearin’ rubbe 

boots ill the time he low. Don’t vou 


hink she’s a bit loose for a winter pas 
sage, Sammie? Look at them things. 
now.” Te pointed to the heavy strengt} 
ening stays which Sam had dodged, an 
which stretched across the foree’s’| just 
abaft the butt of the foremast. Eve 
as he gazed they were quivering unde: 
the impact which came of the vesse! 
plunging into heavy seas before an in 
mense press of canvas. “Some dav 
Sammie, them 7ll part. and then she'll 
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ea nstead of vearing at them so 
u’d once in a while take 
e to the turnbuckle and 
ttle tighter Sam fol- 
I vudvice. © There that 

Bu ( e, Sammie.” 
| ‘ Of course she’s loose. But 
f hers. Look back at 
he mace Sure ‘tisn’t in 
essel to be driven as this 
i t one for years now and 
se. But that only affects 


sailin’ “tis no 


\ t notorious that loose 

*HI-1 then this one ought to be 

l st thing that ever wiped 
‘ nter weste rly.” 


Id hate to Say what I 


eging now, for fear of what 
vad é But what odds if she 
$ Ihe standin’ up we ll? And 
* up—well enough to earry 
I ‘| imvway, and all the vessels 
it whole mains’l hereaway 
en be eounted on the thumbs of 
Tl bet.” 


! med man, I 
till he’s 


Sammie, 


‘Slack? Slack?” Leary looked 


assure himself no joke 


into 


his man slack on a pas- 


thers goes anothe r 
crockery, cookie. You ought 
ett than leave them around 
: ned the way this vessel’s 

hein’ jolted. If I know him, he’s got a 
pietu his eve now of eradles and 
babies and lone woman by the fire. 
No, . if it was blowin’ 16-ineh guns 
ut of ft iter he wouldn’t slack now.” 
And never a slack did Claney think 
a | certainly seemed. Wind 

ist forward of her beam then, and so 
illow of sheet enough to keep all 


the bouncing life in her. And the sea? 


She v picking it up over her knight 
ds nd D ssing it ilong deck, smother- 
ng hatches, house, and wheel-box, and 
( he “Like an 


taffrail roaring. 
track,” said 
after Leary. 
looking back 


the 


xpres tr in on thie other 
watch 
myself 


t her wake to sec if I couldn’t se0C 
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cars going out of sig l ithe cut 
Man! if she don’t bust all the ree 
this trip!” 

And that started them to 


figuring out 


how long before she would be here, there, 
and tinally into Gloucester, which is 
known of any old Gloucester fishermar 
to be the sures iy to discount any goo 
luck in store. § It as ine ibl 


1 1 


then, that the veng 


to the westward. The skipper Ss «the 
first to note the veering nd it wa 

“Blast your hoary old ce!—ean’t you 
stay with a man in a hurry for t vo days 


running?” And to the man at the wheel 
then, “ Let 


trip her, either.” 


her come about, and don’t 


Almost to Sable Island Northwest 
Light it was on that tack. Abreast of 
Cape Sable they hoped it would be on 


the inshore tECK. 
headed 


into a 


But no: the wind 
them off again and developed 
hurricane, of which, be 


and the other, they got 


westerly 
tween one tack 


thirty hours, she reeling off her express 


speed under hour lowers ihe meantime 


It was then her planks first gave warning. 


Claney was not deaf to the indications 


“But no tear; she won’t give in. I 


never could marke het olve in. She ll 
keep rong, this one, till the planks are 
torn from her frame. That’s the spirit 
of her. But here’s this devil’s breez 


again. 


heading us off 


It was on that next tack she showed 
herself the wonderful vessel altogeth« 
And Cleney standing right there to se« 
her. “Did vou ever see her like?” hi 


-ked, ind so fired with admiration of 
her that—she 
then—he thought to try her with the stay 


S fed Gd And 


that; not without some further creaking 


was carrying her four lowers 
stood up unde r 


of her joints, it is 
“M-m!” 
sheer admiration, and 
her the balloon. Blue 
spume and foam and 
alte 


nd grosning true, 


but still right side up. mur 
mured Claney, i 


after 


that uve 
iimes it was the 
1 clawing sea 1 great sion 
gether. Grend, yes—life well worth living: 
ind then—it was the forward watch who, 


thinking he unusual gurgling 
ad over her wind 

And immediately hop} 
ith warning “Skipper! oh, skip 
per, she’s all opened up for’ard !” 


“'Then slap it to her on the other tack,” 


overboord. 
\\ ard how. 


OT ee nen 1 


Pre 





em ek 
. 
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said Claney, and never even smiled, for 
the madness of making a passage was 
on him. 

And while on that other tack came 
a glorious southeasterly, and riotous joy 
prevailed aboard the Duncan. A south- 
easterly gale for home-bound vessels, es- 
pecially in winter! It is a softening, al- 
beit at times a howling, influence. Par- 
ticularly does it add to the joy of man 
vhen it follows a hard westerly, serving 
hen to melt the ice. And straight down 
he Cape Shore went the Duncan before 


t 


it, while Tommie Clancy, standing on 
her quarter, smiled the smile of a_ boy 
with a slice of bread and molasses. To 
Sam Leary’s query, “ Will you beat him 
out 2” he asked, “ Beat who out ?”’ 

“Why, Glover.” 

“Oh, him! Ten hours start? I don’t 
know. And what’s more, Sammie, I 
don’t know’s I eare. We’re sailing now, 
that’s sure,” and the frequent seas 
threatening to overhaul and smother her, 
he took the wheel himself; and for four- 
teen hours stood to it, lifting a hand from 
the spokes only to gulp down the cups 
of hot coffee which were brought when 
chanee offered. And sang little songs 
to himself the whil songs of home, and 
hearth, and wife, and children,—songs 
the Celtic people sing as the mother rocks 
the babies, the fathers as they meditate 
on life, death, and what comes after. 

In the milder spells of that run the 
water on her quarter piled to Clancy’s 
thighs, but later it came to his waist; 
and there was one inspiring stretch of 
four hours when the solid water came 
boiling to his breast. And a man of 
sweeping height was Clancy. She must 
have been a sight to please the gods; 
certainly she was a joy to all she met 
along the way. They breasted a fleet of 
outbound trawl rs hove to inside La Have, 
under double-reefed foresails all. To the 
rail of one, the Buccaneer, stood Crump 
Taylor. “ What is it?” hailed Crump. 

“T don’t know,” yelled back Tommie, 
“but I'll know before a great while an 
this breeze holds out.” 

“Well, what’s your hurry?” asked the 
master of the next one, which herself 
rocked to the sea’s surge till her fore- 
keel could be seen to the waist. 


“Oh, no great hurry—just going to 
the west’ard,” retorted Clancy. 





* Excuse me!” said that one. 

“Drive her!” yelled the next. On the 
Duncan they couldn’t hear the words, so 
rapidly was she sweeping by; but they 
knew what he meant by the swishing 
sweep of his oilelothed arm. 

Not until they rounded Cape Sable 
and were getting the wind fair abeam 
did Claney give over the wheel. After 
three days and nights on his feet he was 
beginning to feel the need of rest. It 
was three o’clock in the morning then. 
“Keep her as she is—nothing to. If 
anything, keep her off. If I don’t wak« 
before, call me at seven,” and turned in 
on the lockers. 

But they didn’t have to eall him, for 
in his sleep he felt the unusual motion. 
IIe rolled to his side and waited. A 
moment and she came up almost stand- 
ing: another moment and she was tearing 
away. A minute or two and she was 
brought up again; another and she was 
off. Claney stood up. The eloek indi- 
eated a few minutes after six. Two or 
three of the crew, expecting the eall to 
coffee—there had been no table since th 
beginning of the westerly—were already 
sitting around on the lockers. Again she 
fetched up, and again she was off again. 
“Tlow’s it above?” asked Claney. 

“*Bout the same; maybe a breath mor 
wind, if anything.” 

“TIas it been going on for long, that 
luting ?” 

“Since this man’s had the wheel.” 

The unusual readiness to fix the blame 
arrested Clancy’s attention. Forgetfully 
he lowered his head to look up the com 
panionway to see who it was; but the 
boards which two days before had been 
set up to keep the deck water from the 
eabin were still there, and the man to 
the wheel could not be seen. 

“ And who is it ?” 

They were more than willing to tell 
him. “It’s the sail-carrier you shipped 
in Fortune Bay.” 

“ Oh-h—” 

“And now that he’s to the wheel, his 
eyes are white with fear of the world 
te come.” 

Claney said nothing, but presently 
went on deck; and there stood by the 
wheel and casually observed the progress 
of things. No getting around it, twas 
a wild-looking morning. 

















PHI 





With the master at his side the new 
kept his nerve for perhaps five min 
ites, by which time he could stand it no 
In the face of a mountainous sea 

hat looked as if it was surely going to 
ngulf them, he hurriedly put down the 
heel. Even while the wave was sweep 
her decks, ere yet it had passed on, 

s grand backwash r¢ ceding musical 

lv down her sloping deck, Clanev was 


ining his helmsman. 
“Don't cd that. Keep her to the 
urse,—nothing to, If anything, keep 
r off. A good full always to keep the 
life in her. That kind of work discour 
es a vessel; she’s going home, mind.” 
‘Yes, sir,” and on her course again 
the Duncan put. And for perhaps 


ive minutes the new man held 
it; but the prospect proving too 

uch for him, again he luffed her. 
Clancy laid a gentle arm on the wheels 
‘ r and spoke softly. “T told 
u not to do that, and you mustn't 
Dont do it again. This one’s a litth 


ose maybe, but she'll take all vou can 


( 
1] 
noua 


ive her. I know her better than you, 
ind, and I’m telling you to trust her. 

if she wasn’t reliable, which 
he is, mind—this is no time for jogging 
We're going home now—going home, boy.” 

After that Clancy thought the man was 
cured. But no. Five minutes perhaps 
nd again she was luffed. 

Clancy laid a hand on the wheel. 
‘You needn’t bother about steering any 

ore. I'll stand your watch out, and do 

u go below. And if you'll take my 
advice, and no offence meant, when you 
et to Gloucester you'll take to farming; 

r cert’nly the Lord never intended you 
for a fisherman.” 

Be sure they beard that below—an ear 
the binnacle-box assured it; and when 
he eame below among them furtive 
glances stole around the company. But, 
like gentlemen, they said never a word. 
Nor did he then; only sat down on a 

cker and drew off his oilskins, first his 
jacket and trousers, then followed his 
jack - boots, wearily, and got into his 
slipshods; after which he reached back 
ind from under the mattress of his bunk 


drew out a plug of tobacco and rolled it 
in the palm of his hands, and filled his 
pipe, and stretched his feet then toward 
the stove, 


MAGNETIC 
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In that positron he smoked meditative 
ly, and, after a while—putf—puff—and 
great sigh: “ Well, a hundred times I'v 
crossed the Bay of Fundy, but this 
the first time ever | crossed under water.” 

The disrated helmsman’s mate was at 
hat time forward, considering how fool 
ish it all was to attempt to stand watch. 
Ile was making no pretension to look out; 
imply curled up and waited for his hour 
io come to an end. “ And I might’s well 
been below for all tice good IT was doing,” 
he explained when he did get below. 
‘Might as well lock her up forward and 
let her go her way, for it’s nothing but a 
solid ledge of clear white water ahead of 
her,and into that she’s everlastin’ly pilin’.” 

“And how’s the skipper? Looking 
tired yet ?” 

“Tlim tired? And the vessel goin’ to 
the ‘west’ard? Man! he’s just beginnin’ 
to beam!” 

Still singin’ the little songs to him- 
elf, rhymin’ as he goes elong ?” 
*Ay, still singin’, 


West half othe and drive her, we're 
abreast now of ¢ ape Sable, 

lis an everlastin’ hurricane, but here’s the 
eraft that’s abk 


singin’ away, and his eyes shinin’ like 
Thacher’s after you’ve come a_ passage 
from Flemish Cap.” 

The prospect moved Sam Leary to 
ascend to the deck, where his eyes at 
onee caught a faint column of smoke. 
“That the Yarmouth steamer, skipper, 
down to le’ward ?” 

“That’s the old lady, Sam. Raised 
her at eight o’clock this morning, and 
by one o’clock—the way we’re sliding 
along now—we’ll have rubbed even that 
blotch of smoke off the sky-line, Sam.” 

“And they say she averages her four- 
icen knots one year’s end to the other? 
Well, that’s tearin’ ’em off some.” He 
took a fresh grip of the weather-rigging 
and gazed with yet more respectful in- 
terest at her deck. “ Lord! Lord! loos 
as cinders and fair leapin’ for home. 
And—hullo, what! Thacher’s alreaay ? 
Lord! skipper, but she’s cert’nly been 
pushin’ the suds out of her way. I'll bet 
vou were glad to see ’em.” He nodded to 
the twin shafts ahead. 

“T could kiss the whitewashed stones 
of ’em, Sammie. And _ here ”’—Clancy 
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lipped the lite-line from about his 
body —* here, Sam, and mind you’ keep 
her going.” 

They kept her going, with never a 
lack till she was safe to the dock; and up 
the dock, ere vet her lines were fast or 
her lowering sails down, Claney flew 

A lozen would have stopped him. 
By their miles he knew that h had 
brought home the first load of frozen her- 


ng of the season: but small glory in that 


for him now. All along the coast, when 
round his lashed body the green seas 
curled, ‘twes not of herring, or bonus, or 


anything with the mark of money on it, 
that wa holding thrall hi haney, Phe 


Duncan herself could hardly have taken 


longer leaps before the gale than did 
Claney up the dock. 

\n empty buggy, with a sleepy-looking 
horse between the shafts, was standing 
hefore the door of an office at the head 
it the whart A bey was huddled on 
some steps near by. “ Whose gear?” asked 
Claney, who by then was on the seat 
ind reaching for the whip. 

“ Belongs to a runner selling fish-hooks 
inside,” 


“Well, tell him I took it when he 


comes out. Chk-chk—get up, vou fat 


‘Oh, Captein oh, Captain !” the owner 
called from the doorway of an office, but 
he called too late. Up the street a plump, 
astonished horse was flying with a rattling 
buggy, and a cloud of dust m his wake. 
Through the streets of Gloucester went 
(lanev: jibed a corner, then away for 
fair sailing on a straight stretch; another 
corner, a beat up an incline, one more 
corner and another fine straight stretch, 
and then fetched up all standing, with 
the sides of the poor beast shaking like 
i mainsail in the wind. 

Fifty vards away was Claney’s home. 
But he did not go clattering to that; 
the courage of him was now failing. He 
slacked down, halted even, and, leaning 
a hand against the tree before the door, 
drew a full breath or two. So much 
could happen in a week! At the door 
he tried to fit the key to the lock, but it 
would not turn. The cold sweat came 
over him. What did it mean? He tried 
again. Still no turn. He tried the knob 
then—and the door opened. It hadn't 
heen locked at all. And then he remem- 





hered: “ There'll be no lock on the door 
lommie, onee [| hear you are on the 
way home. Night or day you won’t have 
to stop to open the lock.” 

Pe rhaps all was well, after all. LI 
stepped into the hall. Hearing a noise 
in the kitehen, he headed that way. 
Maybe—but no; it was the old helper. 
Before he could reach her he heard he v, 
talking to he rself, as was her habit. 

“Tea and toast.” she was saying. 
“ Mustn’t cut the slices too thick for toast 

tea and toast for the poor creature!” 


“And who’s the poor creature? How 
is she ?” 

The old woman started and turned at 
the sound of that hoarse voiee. “Oh, 
Captain Clancy!” 

* And how is she?” 

“Ob, but the lovely baby boy—the day 
after we sent the telegram.” 


Clancy gripped the door-frame and 


came nigher to the old woman. “™ But 
Ann?” 

“Man alive, have no fear! Would I 
be standing with a quiet mind here and 
the poor girl not well? She’s sitting up 
to-day.” 

Ile started to say something, but his 
tongue would not act. “ Up-stairs? in her 
room?” he managed to whisper at length. 

The old woman smiled and nodded. 

‘IT must go up—but wait I mustn’t 
inake any noise, must 1% Don’t tell her 

don’t call. T want myself to bring the 
first word. She'll like it better.” 

_ Yes, and more than the word she'll 
like the man that brings it. And go 


soon, Captain, for there’s that now it 
your eyes would win queens from their 
thrones.” 

Claney removed his boots, the same 
great boots that till now had not been 
drawn from his feet sinee he had left 
Newfoundland. Up-stairs he erept. <A 
sound, well-built house it was, and the 
stairs did not creak under his weight. 
As he went up he heard her voice croon- 
ing softly. Changed it was, with new 
tones in it, but still her own voice al- 
ways—no other voice like it. She was 
singing now; and on the landing, with the 
half-ope n door of her room no more than 
an arm’s length away, he stopped and 
listened. And listening, waited, wonder 
ing curiously just why he waited. Night 


and day he had been driving—snow, ic 
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hail, wal of wind, and great seas and 
during it all but one thought, to be where 
he was now. A hundred times he had 
pictured himself bounding up the stairs 
and into her arms. Yet now that he was 
here, he was w ‘iting; now that he was 
oO near, he lacked the eourage to vo in. 
And even while lh hesitated the dear 


vores broke into a new sony: 


Home to his sweetheart your father is 
sweeping 

llome through the gale his brave vessel 
is leaping 

llome through the foam of the turbulent 
ocean 

Over the shoal over the knolls, over the 


wild western ocean to thee! 


A wavelike flame swept over him llow 


we 1] she knew ! 


Over the shoals, over the knolls, over the 


wild western ocean to thee! 


He waited no longer; and as through 
the door he hi d he ard, sO 1LOW in the door 
way she saw him. And her face! He 
clasped her, mother and baby he clasped 
them both, and pride as well as love rang 
in his voice. “Ann, Ann, but where’s 
the man wouldn’t carry sail for you!” 

Tommie Tommie home again!” 
and laid the baby in his arms and cried 
on his breast. 


Harry Glover got home that night. 
His crew lost no time in getting ashore. 
It had been a notable passage, and they 
were wistful to ease the strain and to 
boast of some pretty fair work against 
a hard westerly along the way. And did 
boast, until they heard that Claney was 
in before them. “ Well, I'm damned!” 
it was with them then—with all of them, 
that is, but Steve Clifford. 


Clifford met Sam Leary along the way. 


“T half expected it, Sam, as the rest of 


the crew ‘Il tell you. We were passing 
the fleet anchored on La Have. They 
hailed out something we couldn’t quite 
get. But the skipper thought it was 
something in praise of the sail he was 
carrying. He had her under four lowers 
then and was some proud. He called to 
me, knowing I’d been with Claney a few 
trips. ‘ Where’s your Johnnie Duncan?’ 


he says,— where’s Tommie Clancy at 


this writing, do you s’pose? 





“*Where? says |. ‘Well, if I know 
Tomiie Claney and the Johnnie Duncan 
she’s plavin’ leap frow across thi Bay 0 


| undy by this time ho! lio! if lp me, 


Sam—playin’ leap-frog across thy Bay o’ 
Fundy ves. And he liked to kill me 
then yes.” 

Later still Claney met Glover—Glove 
the Diplomat, but with curious streaks of 
good nature in him. Claney, with a pack 
age under one arm, was running like a 
little boy whose mother has sent him on 
an errand and told him to make haste. [lk 
had been to the drug store, li explained, 
for a bottle of peptonized something o1 
other—he was not just sure what it was 
he only knew that he had to hurry back. 

Tommie,” said Glover, “what dy’ 
say to a little touch?” 

“ No time, Harry, now.” 

“Oh, make time. You ought to after 
that passage. No? Not even one for 
the baby ?” 

“Who told you about him?” 

“Oh, forty people. And I hear he’s 
a wonder, too.” 

“ Harry, as God is my judge ”—Claney 
in a rapture held his free arm aloft 
‘he grips my mustache only just now, 
and d’ vy’ think IT could make him let go / 
Not him. Man! but what a grip he'll 
have for a wheel, if ever he lives to grow 
up and has to go fishing!” 

“Tet’s hope he’ll never have to go 
fishing.” 

“There you said it, Harry.” Claney 
laid the free arm on Glover’s. ™ No, 
let’s hope he won’t. It ll do for us, but 
not for our children. But if he does” 
he held the glass to the light—“ and if 
ever he takes his mains’l in to any—” 

“Tt he does, he’ll be no boy of yours, 
Tommie. And so he’ll never take it in to 
any that’s afloat. And now, Tommie, 
before we drink the boy’s health—that 
bet I made with you just before we left 
on the passage 

“That, Harry? And we drinking to 
the boy? Why, it’s the next thing to a 
christening! No; put your money back.” 

“But what ‘ll I do with it?” 

“Lord! I don’t care what you do with 
it. Heave it overboard, or buy bait with 
it, or give it to the foreign missions. I 
know I don’t want it, nor won’t take it. 
Here’s to the boy—and his mother 
God bless her!—that bore him.” 











Lincoln As 


BY WILLIAM H. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN DOWN 


T 1864, that four 
| police officers were detailed by Mr. 

William B. Webb, who was then 
chief of police in the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a special guard for President 
Lincoln. They were to act on instruc- 


was*in November, 


, 


tions from headquarters, and were also 
to be subject to any orders the President 


might give. The men were Elphonso 
Dunn, John Parker, Alexander Smith, 
and Thomas Pendel. All but Thomas 


Pendel have since died. They reported 
immediately to the White House. Not 
long after the appointment a vacancy 
in the position of doorkeeper occurred, 
and the place was given to Pendel. On 
the 4th of January I was sent to the 
White House to act as the fourth guard. 

There was rotation in the service, al- 
though the hours were not invariable. 
The general plan was this: Two men were 
on duty from eight in the morning to 
four in the These officers 
guarded the approach to the President 
in his office or elsewhere in the building, 
accompanied him on any walks he might 
take—in general, stood between him and 
At four another man 
went on duty and remained until mid- 
night, or later if Mr. Lincoln had gone 


afternoon. 


possible danger. 


outside the White House and had not 
returned by that time. At twelve the 
second night-guard went on duty, and 


remained until he was relieved, at eight 
in the morning. The night-guards were 
expected to protect the President on his 
expeditions to and from the War Depart- 
ment or while he was at any place of 
amusement, and to patrol the corridor 


outside his room while he slept. We 
were all armed with revolvers. 
The reasons why the friends of Mr. 


Lineoln insisted on this precaution were 

almost as evident then as they became 

later. Marshal Ward Lamon and Secre 

iary Stanton had been begging him, it 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 679.—15 
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CROOK 


Knew Him 


(HIS BODY-GUARD) 


BY MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 

is said, since 1862 not to go abroad with- 
out protection of some kind. Mr. Lamon 
has said himself that he was especially 
fearful of the President’s showing him 
self at the theatre. He considered that 
a publie place of amusement offered an 
opportunity for assassination even more 
favorable than Mr. Lincoln’s solitary 
walks or the occasional drive or horse- 
back ride he took to the Soldiers’ Home. 
Mr. Stanton is known to have been an 
gered by a lack of caution which, on the 
part of a man so indispensable to the 
welfare of the nation as its President, 
he regarded foolhardiness. For the 
President had always been inclined, in 
his interest in the thing that absorbed 
him, to forget that he was vulnerable. 
Every one remembers how, when he 
was watching Early’s threatened attack 
on the fortifications north of Washing 
ton, he exposed himself recklessly to 
chance bullets. He hated being on his 
guard, and the fact that it neces 
sary to distrust his fellow Americans 
saddened him. He refused to be guarded 
as long as it was possible for a sane man 
to persist. 


as 


was 


But toward the end of 1864 so much 
pressure was brought to bear on him, 
particularly by Marshal Lamon and 


Secretary Stanton, that he finally yield- 
ed. He had admitted to Ward Lamon 
before this that he knew there was danger 
from a Pole named Garowski, who had 
been seen skulking about the White House 
grounds. He told Lamon of a shot that 
had barely missed him one day when he 
was riding to the Soldiers’ Home. Con 
spiracies to abduct or assassinate the 
President were constantly being rumored. 
At first he contended that if any one 
wanted to murder him precaution 
would avail. Finally, although he was 
always more or less of this opinion, the 
President gave to the 


no 


way anxieties of 
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those near to him. He consented to the 
guard of police officers and, on longer 
journeys, to a cavalry guard. 

There were many reasons why this 


fact was not known at the time and has 
ot been generally unde rstood sinee. In 
the first place, the President’s bravery 

rashness some called it—was so wniver- 


illy reeognized, he had refused for so 
long to take any precautions, that people 

ere not looking for him to change. In 
the second place . both from his own feel- 
ings and as a matter of policy, he did 
not want it blazoned over the country 
that it had been found necessary to 
guard the life of the President of the 
United States from assassination. It 
was not wise—especially at this critical 
time—to admit so great a lack of con- 
fidenee in the people. He was sensitive 
about it. too. It hurt him to admit it. 
But realizing that he had been chosen 
to save the country from threatened 
destruction, he forced himself, during 
the last months of his life, to be some- 
what more cautious. When he had 
vielded, however, because of all these 
reasons he wished as little show as pos- 
sible of precaution. Wi wore citizen’s 
clothes; there was no mention of the 
appointment in the papers or in official 
records: we walked with him, not behind 
him. The President was simple in his 
manners; he was in the habit of talking 
freely with any one who wished to speak 
to him. So it happened that a passer- 
by had no way of knowing that the man 
in plain clothes who walked by Mr. 
Lineoln’s side was any other than the 
friend, offiee-seeker, petitioner, adviser, 
who helped to fill up every minute of the 
President’s waking time. 

I was very much surprised when the 
order came to report to the President 
for duty and naturally elated. It was 
one Monday morning. I had never been 
inside the White House. I had seen Mr. 
Lincoln and regarded him vaguely as a 
great man, but had never spoken to him. 
The first few days I was getting my bear- 
ings and aeceustoming myself to the new 
duties. On the 9th I was put on night 
duty, covering the first part of the night. 
And so it happened that I was on guard 
at the first evening reception of the year, 
on the 9th of January. JI knew the 
White House very well by this time— 


that is, the state apartments of the first 
floor and the President’s office in the 
southeast corner up-stairs. The spectacle 
awed me at first. I had never seen any- 
thing like it before. The reception, or 
“levee,” as the name was then, was 
crowded. It was generally considered a 
brilliant affair. I know it dazzled me. 

The President and Mrs. Lincoln stood 
in the octagon Blue Room, near the 
western door. I was in the main entrance 
just outside, near where the broad flight 
of steps used to go up to the second floor. 
The guests entered the northern door, 
left their wraps in the cloak-rooms which 
had been constructed in the corridor, as- 
sembled in the Red Room, made their 
way to the Blue Room, where they were 
received. Then they progressed, grect- 
ing friends in the crowd, through the 
Green Room to the great East Room, 
where they remained. On the right of 
the President was Mr. John G. Nicolay, 
one of the two secretaries; on his left 
Deputy-Marshal Phillips. Commission 
er French presented the guests to Mrs. 
Lincoln. I suppose I could hardly be 
expeeted to remember what the ladies 
wore. But my wife saw in the paper the 
next day that Mrs. Lincoln wore white 
silk trimmed with black lace. She had 
a wreath of white flowers in her hair and 
wore a necklace of pearls. I suppose 
the costume, hoop-skirts and all, would 
look ugly to me to-day. But we all 
thought Mrs. Lineoln looked handsome. 
To my mind she was a pretty woman, 
small and plump, with a round baby face 
and bright black eyes. Senator Sumner 
was present and Senator Chase with a 
party. That reminds me of what was 
to me the most exciting moment of 
the reception. 

My orders were to allow no one who 
wore wraps of any kind to pass into the 
Blue Room. The reason for this is not 
hard to find. Precautions were being 
redoubled, and this was one of them. 
It would be the easiest thing in the world 
for a would-be assassin to smuggle 
weapons in under the voluminous cloaks 
then worn. It had been announced that 
guests were expected to leave their wraps 
in one of the rooms appointed for 
them. I had been instructed to make ab- 
solutely no exceptions. The newspaper 
the next day said, “ The rule of decorum 
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let 
relating 
served.” They didn’t know about my lit 


tle experience. 


Several guests had attempted to enter 


still wearing their cloaks. But no on 
resisted the order when it was made 
known. Finally a very handsome young 
woman came in who asked for Senator 
Chase’s party. She wore a wrap that 
ompletely hid her dress. She could 


:ave brought in a whole arsenal of weap 
ons under its folds. I told her that 


could not enter watil left 
She became angry. 


she 
she her cloak 


in the cloak-room. 


“Do you know who I am?” she de 
manded, haughtily. I was rather nery 
cus, for it was my first experience say 


ing “ Must not!” to White House guests 


But I managed to say I did not know 
who she was. 

“T am Mrs. Senator Sprague,” she 
announced, as if that were final. T had 


heard of Kate Chase Sprague, of course, 
as had in Washington, 
and of her father’s ambition and her own 
brilliant But I 
ragzeous, her 
could orders were and why 
they given. When she saw the 
reason of the restriction she took off her 


every one else 
tried to be cou- 


as politely as I 


career, 
told 


my 


and 
what 
were 


cloak and went in to meet her friends 
quite gri ciously. 
By this time most of the guests had 


arrived, so I had an opportunity to look 


about me. It was all bright and gay. 
For this evening at least there was no 


sign of the gloom that was pretty general 
throughout the city. 

The people who crowded the rooms wer 
in keeping with their brilliant character. 
The men were marked by a shade of ex 
in the and of 
their evening clothes. There were many 


travagance cut material 
army officers in full uniform among the 
guests. The women looked like gorgeous 
in their buoyed - out 
They were gayly dressed, as a 
rule, with the off-shoulder style of low- 
necked gown; they all wore wreaths of 
flowers in their hair. The general effect 
of the scene was brilliant. 

About eleven the President with Mrs. 
the wife of the new Post- 
master-General, on his arm, followed by 
Mrs. Lineoln escorted by Senator Mor- 
gan, entered the East Room. They 
talked for a few minutes with their 


flowers swaying 


skirts. 


Dennison, 


to wraps was very generally ob- 
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lao 
then retired—Mrs. Lincoln 
to her own room and the President to the 
library up-stairs. The sup 
posed to be over at elt ven, but some peo- 
After 


and 


guests 


levee was 


ple remained until nearly twelve. 
had all left, Mr. Lineoln wrapped 
himself in the rough gray shawl he 
usually wore out-of-doors, put on his tall 
beaver hat, and slipped out of the White 
Ilouse through the Accord 
ing to my orders I followed him, and was 

with President Lincoln the 
time. 


they 


basement. 
alone for 
first 


We crossed the garden, which lay where 


the executive offices are now. Mr. Lin 
oln was bent on his nightly visit to 
Secretary Stanton at the War Depart 
nent. I stole a glance up at him, at 


the homely face rising so far above me. 
The strength of it is not lessened in my 
memory by what would seem to me now 
the grotesque setting of rough shawl and 
silk hat. He looked to me just like his 
picture, but gentler. I will confess that 
I was nervous when I accompanied him 
that first | hope it was not from 
any fear for myself. I seemed to realize 
suddenly that there was only myself 
between this man and possible danger. 
The feeling wore off in time, though it 
was apt to come back at any moment of 
special responsibility, 
the 


time. 


for instance, 
into Richmond—but I 
mustw’t get ahead of my story. 


as, 


on entrance 


That night, as I said, I was a little 
nervous. The President noticed it. He 
seemed to know how I felt, too. I had 
fallen into line behind him, but he mo- 


tioned me to walk by his side. He began 


in a kindly way, as though 
a bashful boy whom he 


o talk to me 
1 were wanted 
o put at his ease, instead of a man ap- 


pointed to guard him. In part, of course, 


his motive must have been the dislike 
of seeming to be guarded, of which I 
have spoken. But his manner was due 


io the intuitive sympathy with every one, 
of which I afterward many in- 
stances. It was shown particularly to- 
ward those who were subordinate to him. 
The statesmen who came to consult him, 
those who had it in their power to in- 
fluence the policy of. the party which 
had chosen him, never had the considera- 
tion from Mr. Lincoln that he gave the 
humblest of thos 

A few 


saw 


sO 


who se! ved him. 


strides of the President’s long 
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legs—a few more of mine—brought us 
to the old-fashioned turnstile that di- 
vided the White House grounds from the 
enclosure of the War Department. Mr. 
Lincoln talked, in his slow soft voice, 
‘hiefly about the reception through which 
he had just gone. 

‘TI am glad it is over,” he said. 

I ventured to ask if he was tired. 

“Yes, it does tire me to shake hands 
with so many peopl ’ he answered. 
“ Especially now when there is so much 
ther work to do. And most of the 
guests come out of mere curiosity.” 

With these words and the half-sigh 
which followed we entered the east door 
of the War Department. In those days 
that was a small, mean, two-story build- 
ing, just in front of the Navy Depart- 
ment. We went immediately to Mr. 
Stanton’s ottice, which was on the second 
fioor, on the north front, and overlooked 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the White 
HHouse. There, at the door, I waited for 
him until his conference with Secretary 
Stanton was over. Then I accompanied 
him back to the White House. From 
the moment Mr, Lineoln spoke to me so 
kindly I felt at home in my new duties. 
I never lost the feeling which came then 
that while the President was so great, he 
was my friend. The White House never 
awed me again. 

For the next three weeks, while I was 
on duty the first half of the night, I 
went to the War Department with Mr. 
Lincoln every evening. He usually talk- 
ed to me. Several times the topic was 
the one my presence naturally suggested 

the possibility of an attempt being 
made on his life. Later on I will speak 
of this more in detail. One time while 
he was talking he reached out and took 
my hand, and I walked on for a few 
paces with my hand in his warm, kind 
gresp. We always took the same route 
because there was less chance of being 
observed than if we went by the big 
north entrance. There was no telegraph 
station in the White House, so the Presi- 
dent had to go to Secretary Stanton’s 
office to get the latest news from the 
front. Sinee there was practical advan- 
tage in going himself, as he could be 
more free from interruption there when 
he remained to discuss matters of policy 

if the news of the night necessitated 





any action—it would never have occurred 
to Mr. Lincoln to regard his own per- 
sonal dignity and wait for his Secretary 
to come to him. I had opportunity to 
observe the difference in the attitude of 
Secretary Stanton’s employees from ours 
toward the President. The great War 
Secretary was a martinet for discipline. 
And none of the clerks wanted to be 
around when there was bad news from 
the front. He always seemed to me a 
very bitter, cruel man. Still, there is 
no doubt that he was a great man. His 
own subordinates, though they might be 
afraid of his irascible temper, admired 
him and were loyal. 

Beginning with the 1st of February, 
I was on duty the second half of the 
nighi, from twelve to eight in the morn- 
ing. Often 1 had to wait for the Presi- 
dent to return from the War Depart- 
ment; even when he came back com- 
paratively early it was midnight before 
he got to bed. His bedroom was a small 
chamber in the southwest corner of the 
house. Mrs. Lincoln’s was a larger room 
adjoining it. Mr. Lincoln always said, 
“Good night, Crook,” when he passed 
me on his way to his room, but gave no 
instructions for my guidance. He was 
not interrupted after he retired unless 
there were important telegrams. Even 
when awakened suddenly from a deep 
sleep—which is the most searching test 
of one’s temper that I know—he was 
never rufiled, but received the message 
and the messenger kindly. No em- 
ployee of the White House ever saw the 
President moved beyond his usual con- 
trolled calm. When the first of these 
interruptions occurred and I had to enter 
the President’s room, I looked around me 
with a good deal of interest. The place 
the President slept in was a noteworthy 
spot to me. It was handsomely furnish- 
ed; the bedstead, bureau, and wash- 
stand were of heavy mahogany, the 
bureau and wash-stand with marble tops; 
the chairs were of rosewood. Like all 
the other chambers, it was covered with 
a carpet. 

All night I walked up and down the 
long corridor which, running east and 
west, divided the second story of the 
White House in half. Usually the house- 
hold, with the exception of Mr. Lincoln, 
was asleep when I began my watch. Oc- 
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casionally, however, something kept them 
up, and I saw them go to their rooms. 
I learne d very soon who slept behind each 
loor that 1 passed in my patrol. Some- 
how one feels acquainted with people 
when one is the only one, besides the door- 

per, awake in a great house and is 


esponsible for the safety of them all. 
As I said before, the corridor divided 
the private apartments of the White 
louse into two long rows, one facing 
south, the other north. Beginning at the 

was the President’s room, Mrs. Lin- 

In’s just east of it and communicating. 
Then followed a guest-room, which com- 

inieated with Mrs. Lincoln’s. Next to 
this was the library, just over the Blue 
Room, and, like it, an octagon in shape; 
this was used as the family sitting-room. 
In Mr. Linecoln’s time a private passage- 

ay ran through the reception-room ad- 
joining the library to the President’s 
fice beyond. By this the President 
uld have aecess during his long work- 
ng-day to his own apartments without 
being seen by the strangers who always 
filled the reception-room. The small 
om in the southeast corner was the office 

Mr. Lineoln’s secretaries—Mr. Hay 
id Mr. Nicolay. On the other side of 
the corridor Mr. Nicolay, when he slept 
n the White House, had the chamber at 
the eastern end. Next to his was the 
tate guest-room, which, unlike any other 

om in the house, possessed a large four- 
poster bed with a tester and rich canopy. 
Between this and Taddie’s room—Taddie 
vas the only child at the White House 
it this time—three smaller rooms and a 
bath-room intervened. The boy was just 
opposite his father. 

When in my patrol I came near to the 
loor of the President’s room I could 
hear his deep breathing. Sometimes, 
after a day of unusual anxiety, I have 
heard him moan in his sleep. It gave 
me a curious sensation. While the ex- 
pression of Mr. Lincoln’s face was al- 
ways sad when he was quiet, it gave one 
the assurance of calm. He never seemed 
to doubt the wisdom of an action when 
he had once decided on it. And so when 
he was in a way defenceless in his sleep 
it made me feel the pity that would have 
been almost an impertinence when he 
was awake. I would stand there and 
listen until a sort of panic stole over me. 
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If he felt the weight of things so heavily, 
how mueh worse the situation of the 
country must be than any of us realized! 
At last I would walk softly away, feeling 
as if I had been listening at a keyhole. 

On the 15th of February I went on day 
duty. During that time I necessarily 
iw more of the every-day life of the 
resident and his family. Everything 
was much simpler than it is now. Mor 
of the family life was open to the 
scrutiny of the people about. I remem 
ber very well one incident which would 
have been impossible at any time since. 
I was sent for by the President, who 
was in his own room. In response to 
my knoek he ealled out, “Come in!” 
1 entered. To my great surprise I saw 
ihat he was struggling with a needle and 
thread. He was sewing a button on his 
trousers. “ All right,” he said, looking 
at me with a twinkle in his eye. “Just 
wait until I repair damages.” 

Mr. Lincoln, as I saw him every morn- 
ing, in the carpet slippe rs he wore in the 
house and the black clothes no tailor 
could make really fit his gaunt bony 
frame, was a homely enough figure. 
The routine of his life was simple, 
too; it would have seemed a treadmill 
to most of us. He was an early riser; 
when I came on duty, at eight in the 
morning, he was often already dressed 
and reading in the library. There was 
a big table near the centre of the 
room; there I have seen him reading 
many times. And the book? We have 
all heard of the President’s fondness for 
Shakespeare, how he infuriated Seere- 
tary Stanton by reading Hamlet whil 
they were waiting for returns from 
Gettysburg; we know, too, how he kept 
cabinet meetings waiting while he read 
them the latest of Petroleum V. Nasby’s 
witticisms. It was the Bible which I 
saw him reading while most of the house 
hold still slept. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln breakfasted at 
nine. Mr. Lineoln was a hearty eater. 
He never lest his taste for the things 
a growing farmer’s boy would like. He 
was particularly fond of bacon. Plenti 
ful and wholesome food was one of the 
means by which he kept up his strength, 
which was taxed almost beyond en- 
durance in those days. Even hostile 
newspapers commented angrily on the 
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strain to which the President was sub- 
jected, and prophesied that he would 
collapse unless some of the pressure of 
business was removed. But in spite of 
his gauntness he was a man of great 
physieal endurance. Every inch of his 
six feet four inches was seasoned and 
tempered force. 

Ile needed all of it. For from half 
past nine, when he came into his office, 
until twelve, when he went to bed, his 
work went on, almost without cessation. 
He had very little outdoor life. An oc- 
casional drive with Mrs. Lincoln in the 
afternoon, a more occasional horseback 
ride, a few moments to fill his lungs 
with outside air while he walked the few 
paces to the War Department, was the 
sum of it. Mrs. Lincoln was anxious 
that he should have some recreation. I 
have carried messages to him for her 
when he was lingering in his office, held 
by some business. One beautiful after- 
noon she sent for him so many times 
that she became impatient and told me 
o tell him that he must come. He got 
up with an expression of great submis- 
sion and said, 

“T guess I would better go.” 

The friends who were with him teased 
him a little about Mrs. Linecoln’s show 
of authority. 

“Tf you knew how little harm it does 
me,” he said, “and how much good it 
does her, you wouldn’t wonder that I 
am meek.” And he went out laughing. 

The White House and its surroundings 
during war-time had much the appear- 
ance of a Southern plantation—strag- 
geling and easy-going. On the east side 
of the house beyond the extension—since 
removed—which corresponded to the con- 
servatory on the west, was a row of out- 


houses, a carriage-house and a_ wood- 
shed among them. Back and east were 
the kitchen-garden, and the stable where 
the President’s two horses were kept. 
South of the house was a short stretch 
of lawn bounded by a high iron fence. 
Still beyond was rough undergrowth and 
marsh to the river. In front and to the 
west was a garden, divided from the 
rest of the grounds by tall fences. It 
was a real country garden, ‘with peach- 
trees and strawberry-vines as well as flow- 
ers. It was winter, of course, when I 
was there, but the people about the house 


told me that Mrs. Lincoln used to pick 
the strawberries for the table herself. 

I saw a good deal of Mrs. Lincol: 
while I was on day duty. Very few who 
were not about the house realized how 
exacting were the duties of her position. 
She was, of course, much absorbed by 
social duties, which presented difficulties 
no other President’s wife has had to 
contend against. The house was filled, 
the receptions were crowded, with all 
sorts of people, of all varieties of polit 
ical conviction, who felt, according to the 
temper of the time, that they had a per 
feet right to take up the President’s 
time with their discourse and to demand 
of Mrs. Lincoln social consideration. 
Nor could there be discrimination used 
at the state dinner-parties; any man who 
was bearing a part in the events of th 
day must be invited—and his - women 
folks. Jim Lane, rough old Kansas 
fighter, dined beside Salmon P. Chas 
with his patrician instincts. The White 
Ilouse has never, during my forty years’ 
service, been so entirely given over to 
the public as during Mr. Lincoln’s ad 
ministration. The times were too anx- 
ious to make of social affairs anything 
more than an aid to more serious mat 
ters. It was necessary, of course; but it 
made it difficult for a first-lady-in-the- 
land with any preferences or prejudices 
not to make enemies on every hand. 

Mrs. Lincoln had to give some time 
to household affairs. Everything was 
comparatively simple at that time; ther 
were fewer servants than have been con 
sidered necessary since. The first duty 
of Mrs. Linecoln’s day was a consultation 
with the steward, whose name was Stack- 
pole. The cook was an old-time negro 
woman. A good deal of domestie super- 
vision was necessary with the mistress of 
the house. For state dinners the regular 
staff was entirely inadequate; a French 
caterer was called in, who furnished 
everything, including waiters. It fell to 
Mrs. Lincoln to choose the set of china 
which the White House needed at this 
stage. It was, in my opinion, the hand 
somest that has ever been used there. In 
the centre was an eagle surrounded by 
clouds; the rim was a solid band of 
maroon. The coloring was soft and 
pretty, and the design patriotic. The 
President’s wife found time, too, to in- 
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vi stigate cases of need that were brought 
to her attention, and to help. I know of 
such eases. She was kind to all the em- 
ployees of the White House. I think she 
was very generally liked. 

Robert Lincoln was an officer on Gen- 
eral Grant’s staff, and was in Washington 
only at inauguration time and for a few 
lavs at the time of his father’s death. 
But he was a manly, genial young fellow, 

1d we all liked him. Taddie—he was 
hristened Thomas—was the pet of the 

le household. He was ten years old 
the time. I wish I could show what 

eapital little fellow he was. I think I 
will have to take a few minutes to talk 

Taddie. 

Since the death of the older boy, 
Willie, which almost broke his father’s 
heart, Mr. Lincoln had kept Tad with him 
almost constantly. When he had a few 
minutes to spare he would make a child 

himself to play with the boy. We all 
liked to see the President romp up and 
down the corridors with Tad, playing 
horse, turn and turn about, or blind man’s 

iff Mr. Lincoln was such a_sad- 
king man usually, it seemed good to 

e him happy. And he was happy 

hen he was playing with the boy. I 

sure the times when he was really 
ting were when he was galloping 
uund with Tad on his great shoulders. 
And when the President was too busy to 
play with him, Tad would play quietly, 
near as he could get, making a man of 
mself to be company to his father. 
That was the sort of a little fellow 
he was. 

Ife was a tender-hearted boy. Of 
course all sorts of people found it out 
and tried to get at the President through 
him. Mr. Lincoln was criticised some- 
times for being too lenient when the boy 
begged for some one he had been asked 
to help. But I don’t believe merey was 
a bad thing to be overdone in those days. 
Tad’s loving heart was just the same 
thing that made the President suffer so 
when he had to be severe. The boy was 
like his father; he looked like him. But 
with Tad there was no realization of 
anything else to confuse him. And when 
Mr. Lincoln was what some people called 
too indulgent he was just listening to 
what I believe was the greatest thing 
in him—his great human heart. And I 
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don’t believe that anything but good ever 
came of it, either. 

I remember one poor woman who cam«¢ 
to the White House to get her husband 
out of prison. She found Taddie in th 
corridor and told him that her boys and 
girls were cold and starving because their 
father was shut up and couldn’t work 
for them. Poor little Taddie couldn't 
wait a minute. He ran to his father 
and begged him to have the man set free. 
The President was busy with some im- 
portant papers and told him, rather 
absent-mindedly, that he would look into 
the case as soon as he had time. But 
Tad was thinking of the woman, and he 
clung to his father’s knees and begged 
until the President had to listen, and, 
listening, became interested. So, after 
all, Taddie could run back to tell the 
woman that her husband would be set at 
liberty. I wish you could have seen the 
child’s face. The woman blessed him and 
cried, and Taddie cried, and I am not sure 
that my own eyes were above suspicion. 

Tad had a great many friends among 
the men who were about the White House 
in various capacities. I myself have a 
letter from him written from Chicago 
in July, 1865, a few months after the 
family had left the White House. It was 
written for Tad by Mrs. Lincoln, and 
the business part of it-—I had asked if 
there would be a good opening for me in 
Chicago—was her own, of course. But 
the rest is all Taddie : 


Near Cuicaco July 1865 

My pear Frrenp,—l received your letter 
two weeks since and circumstances prevented 
un earlier reply. If you come out to Chi 
cago, 1 expect you can do as well here as 
anywhere else. We will be very glad to have 
you live here, for I consider you one of my 
best friends. You could get a pass, perhaps, 
from the War Department and come out 
here and have a try at least. Your board 
would not cost you more than in Washing- 
ton—you will know best about it. A gentle- 
man who does business in the city wants a 
clerk, he lives out here and goes in every 
day. He says he must write a good hand 
and not be very slow. Tell us how Charlie 
is coming on and Dana Pendel—none of 
them ever write. Tell us about the New peo- 
ple in the house. All news will interest us. 

Your friend truly 
'TADDIE. 


“Charlie” was Charles Forbes, an 
Irishman. He was the footman and on 
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“Dana” Pendel was 
Thomas Pendel, the doorkeeper, of whom 
Taddie was also very fond. 

Haliday another friend. 
Ile was a carpenter who worked about the 
place, and was directed by the President 
to put up a stage and arrange things 
for theatrical performances in the little 
room just over the entrance. That was 
when Tad was stage-struck and found it 


of Tad’s friends. 


James was 


necessary to endow a theatre of his own. 


Perry Kelly a boy of about Tad’s age, 
whose father was a tinner on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue between Seventeenth and 


Kighteenth streets—was the only other 
and the audience wes ct mposed 
chiefly of the employees of the place. 
Haliday, who is living now in Boston, 
was member of Tad’s military 
Like all other boys of those 
Tad had the military 
But he was allowed to gratify it 
way not The 
Secretary of War gave him a lieutenant’s 


actor, 


also a 
company. 
exciting times, 
fever. 
in a open to other boys. 
commission and an order on the arsenal 
for twenty-five guns; a »vretty uniform 
was made for him. The guns were kept 
in the basement in a room opening off 
of the furnace-room, and the Lieutenant 
had his headquarters in a little place 
»pposite the laundry. He not only drilled 
his company outside and marched them 
through the house, but he kept them on 
guard duty at night to relieve the “ buck- 
tails,” as the military guard of the White 
ITouse was familiarly called. The first 
night of this military despotism Haliday, 
who had been appointed a sergeant, ap- 
peared before his superior. He saluted 
and said, 

“Mr. Lieutenant, I would like to have 
The lieutenant 
acknowledged the salute and replied, 

“All right; I will give the sergeant a 
He scribbled something on a 
piece of paper and handed it to him. 
The other members of the company were 
kept up until ten o’clock that night on 


a pass this evening.” 


pass. 


guard duty. The next day Haliday, 
knowing what he had escaped, again 


Lieutenant Tad in his basement 


Taking off his hat, he 


sought 
hie adquarters. 


asked for a pass. But the lieutenant 
“got mad.’ 
“What kind of a soldier are you? 


You want a pass every evening!” he said. 
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“All right, Mr. Lieutenant.” 
was meek enough now. “I 
duty to-night.” 

In about an hour Tad sent his sergeant 
to the National Theatre and left word 
with another underling that when Halli- 
day returned he was to be given his pass 


Haliday 


will be on 


after all. That night the rest of the 
company was kept on duty until one 
o'clock. But that was somewhat too 
strenuous. Either there was mutiny or 
the commander-in-chief interfered, for 


that was the last night they were on 
duty outside. 
Tad’s taste of command in military 


matters was so pleasing that he began 
to enlarge his field of operations. Halli 
day, aided by the gardener, was about to 
take up the carpet in the Congressional, 
or state, dining-room. The long table 
made it somewhat difficult, and they were 
debating about which end to attack it 
from, when Tad appeared. 
the field. 

“Jim,” he said to Haliday, “I have a 


He surveyed 


favor to ask of you. Jim, grant it,” 
he coaxed. 

Jim of course said “ Yes,” as every 
one had a way of doing—and yet it 


wasn’t because it was the President’s son. 

“Now, Jim,” he said, taking an at 
titude of command, “ you work with the 
other man. I will boss the job.” And 
Haliday, talking about it, asserts to this 
day: “Tle told us just how to go about 
it. And there was no one could engineer 
it better than he did.” Haliday tells, 
too, that Tad often borrowed money of 
him when some poor man asked him for 
help and the boy had nothing in his 
pockets. “ And he always paid me back. 
Ile never forgot it.” 

Taddie could never speak very plainly. 
He had his own language; the names 
that he gave some of us we like to re 
member to-day. The President was 
“papa-day,” which meant “papa dear.” 
Tom Pendel was “ Tom Pen,” and I was 
“Took.” But for all his baby tongu 
he had a man’s heart and in some things 
a man’s mind. I believe he was the best 
companion Mr. Lincoln ever had, 
who always understood him and whom 
he always understood. 


one 


Additional records of these recollections will appear in 
later issues of this Magazine. 








































Achilles Goes To Chicago 
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100 CHILLES ALEXANDRAKIS was The young woman’s back was turned 
or A arranging the fruit on his stall in’ to him. She was hurrying on. 
for front of his little shop on Clark “You no want them?” said Achilles, 
on Street. It was a clear, breezy morning, gently. 

cool for Oetober, but not cold enough to There was no reply. The young woman 
ry endanger the fruit that Achilles handled was gone. 
an so deftly in his dark, slender fingers. Achilles sighed a little and picked up 
li \s he built the oranges into their yellow the basket beside him and entered the 
to pyramid and grouped about them figs little shop. It was darker within, darker 
al, and dates, melons and pears, and grapes’ than in the street. The light came, al 
rl ind pineapples, a look of content held most grudgingly, through the open win 
re his face. This was the happiest moment dow and door; and only the glowing yel 
if if his day. low disks of oranges and lemons and 
ed Already, half an hour ago, Alcibiades grapefruit relieved its gloom. Achilles 

ind Yaxis had departed with their push- placed the basket carefully on a side shelf 
a ‘arts, one to the north and one to th and turned onee more to the street. A 
" south, calling antiphonally as they went, man had paused before the stall, looking 

n clear, high voices that came fainter down. Achilles hastened to the door, wel 
ry ind fainter to Achilles among his fruit. come in his dark face. 
it They would not return until night, and The man looked up. There was a deep 
mn. then they would come with empty carts, line between his eyes. It focussed the 
it and jingling in their pockets coppers and piercing glance. “How much for your 
he nickels and dimes. The breath of a sigh melons?” 
ad escaped Achilles’s lips as he stood back Achilles moved forward with quick, 
is surveying the stall. Something very like stately step. He wore a seersucker coat 
ul homesickness was in his heart. He had and black cotton trousers, but for the 
e} Imost fancied for the minute that he moment he had forgotten that his gar 
ls, vas back once more in Athens. He raised ments did not float a little as he moved. 
of is eyes and gave a quick, deep glance He ran a hand along the smooth, green, 
or ip and down the street—soot and dirt crinkling stripes of the melon. “ Thirty 
is ind grime, frowning buildings and ugly five, these—forty, these ones,” he said, 
k ines, and overhead a meagre strip of courteously. 

-ky. Over Athens the sky hung glorious, The man lifted an eye. “Got a paper 
\ i curve of light from side to side. His for the address? I want them sent.” 
es oul flew wide to meet it. Once more he “1 take in my haid,” said Achilles, 
( vas swinging along the “Street of the with clear glance. 
as Winds,” his face lifted to the Parthenon The man hesitated a second. “ All 
ig m its Acropolis, his nostrils breathing right. Don’t forget: 1383 Sheridan 
’ the clear air. Chicago had dropped from Road. Send four. They'll pay when 
rT him like a garment, his soul rose and you deliver.” 
rs Hoated. .. . Athens everywhere—column “T send right off,” said Achilles, cheer 
st and cornice, and long, delicate lines, and fully. “I pick you nice ones. Good 
T color of marble and light. He drew a_ day, sir.” 

full, sweet breath. But the man was gone—without re- 

“How much for them peaches?” sponse—far down the street, and the ‘i 

te Achilles’s eye returned from Athens; crowd was shoving past. The day had j 

it dropped through gray soot. “Five begun. In and out of the gloomy shop 

cen’s,” he said, dreamily. Achilles: moved with quick, gliding step, 
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taking orders, filling bags, making change 

always with his dark eyes seeking, a 
little wistfully, something that did not 
come to them. . .. It was all so different 


this new world. Achilles had been in 
(‘hieago six months now, but he had not 
et forgotten a dream that he had dream- 
ed in Athens. Sometimes he dreamed it 
till, and then he wondered whether this, 
about him, were not all a dream—this 
pushing, serambling, picking, hurrying, 
choosing crowd, dropping pennies and 


dimes into his curving palm, swearing 


softly at slow change, and flying fast 
from street to street. It was not thus in 
his dream. He had seen a land of new 
faces, turned ever to the West, with the 
light on them. He had known them, in 
his dream—eager faces, full of question 
and quick response. His soul had gone 
out to them and, musing in sunny Athens, 
he had made ready for them. Each morn- 
ing when he rose he had lifted his glance 
to the Parthenon, studying anew the 
straight lines—that were yet not straight 

the mysterious, dismantled be auty, the 
mighty lift of its presence. When they 
should question him, in this new land, 
he must not fail them. They would be 
hungry for the be auty of the ancient 
world—they who had no ruins of their 
own, He knew in his heart how it 
would be with them—the homesickness 
for the East—all its wonder and its mys- 
tery. Yes, he would earry-it to them. 
He, Achilles Alexandrakis, should not 
be found wanting. This new world was 
to give to him money, wealth, better edu- 
cation for his boys, a competent old age. 
But he, too, had something to give in ex- 
change. He must make himself ready 
against the great day when he should 
travel down the long way to the Pirewus, 
for the last time, and set sail for America. 

Ile was in America now. He knew, 
when he stopped to think, that this was 
not a dream. He had been here six 
months, in the little shop on Clark 
Street, but no one had yet asked him 
of the Parthenon. Sometimes he thought 
that they did not know that he was 
Greek. Perhaps if they knew that he 
had been in Athens, had lived there all 
his life from a boy, they would question 
him. The day that he first thought of 
this, he had ordered a new sign painted. 
It bore his name in Greek characters, 


and it was beautiful in line and color. 
It caused his stand to become known far 
and wide as the “Greek Shop,” and 
within a month after it was put up his 
trade had doubled—but no one had asked 
about the Parthenon. 

Ile had really ceased to hope for it 
now. He only dreamed the dream, a lit 
tle wistfully, as he went in and out, and 
his thought dwelt always on Athens and 
her beauty. The images stamped so car 
fully on his sensitive brain beeame his 
most precious treasures. Over and over 
he dwelt on them. Ever in memory his 
feet climbed the steps to the Acropolis 
or walked beneath stately orange-trees, 
beating a soft rhythm to the sound of 
flute and viol. For Achilles was by na 
ture one of the lightest-hearted of chil 
dren. In Athens his laugh had been 
quick to rise, and fresh as the breath of 
rustling leaves. It was only here, under 
the sooty sky of the narrow street, that 
his face had grown a little sad. 

At first the days had been full of hope, 

and the face of each newcomer had bee n 
scanned with eager eyes. The fruit, sold 
so courteously and freely, was hardly 
more than an excuse for the opening of 
swift talk. But the talk had never come. 
There was the inevitable and never 
varying, “How much?” the passing of 
coin, and hurrying feet. Soon a chill 
had erept into the heart of Achilles 
They did not ask of Athens. They did 
not know that he was Greek. They did 
not care that his name was Achilles. 
They did not see him standing there with 
waiting eyes. He might have been a 
banana on its stem, a fig-leaf against the 
wall, the dirt that gritted beneath their 
feet, for all that their eyes took note. 
Yet they were not cruel or thoughtless. 
Sometimes there came a belated response 
—half surprised, but cordial—to his gen 
tle “good day.” Sometimes a stranger 
said, “ The day is warm,” or, “ The breez 
from the Lake is cool to-day.” Then the 
eves of Achilles glowed like soft stars in 
their places. Surely now they would 
speak. They would say, “Is it thus in 
Greece?” But they never spoke. And 
the days hurried their swift feet through 
the long, dirty streets. 

A tall woman in spectacles was coming 


toward him, sniffing the air a little as she 


moved. ™ Have you got any bananas?” 








ACTULLES 


‘ Yes. nice.” He led the 
nto the shop and reached to the swing 
ng bunch. “ You like 

encouragingly. 


They way 


some?” he said, 


She sniffed a step nearer. “ Too ripe,” 
decisively. 

“VYes-s. But and here—”’ He 
twirled the bunch skilfully on its string. 


here 


not ripe, and these.” His sunny 


mile spread their 


* These 
gracious acceptable 
ness before her. 

She wrinkled her forehead at them. 
“ Well—vou might as well cut me off 

‘A pleasure, madame.” He had seized 
the heavy knife. 

“ Give that one.” It 
ne near the centre; 


me was large 

“and this one here 

and here.” 

When the six were selected and cut off 

were the cream of the bunch. She 

them doubtfully, still 
“Yes. I'll take these.” 


( treek bowed 


the AY 
¢ ved 
little. 

The 


coin she dropped into his palm. 


scowling a 


over the 


“ Thank 


gravely 


you, madame ad 

It was later now, and the crowd moved 
more slowly, with longer pauses between 
the buyers. 

A bey with a bag of books stopped for 
an apple. Two children 
halted a moment, 
vlowing fruit. 


with their 
looking at the 
The eyes of the children 
ere full of light and question. Some- 
where in their depths Achilles caught a 
flitting shadow of the Parthenon. Then 
hurried they, 
too, were gone. 

He turned with a little 
arranging the fruit in his slow, absent 
way. Something at the side of the stall 
caught his eye, a little movement along 
the board, in and out through the color 


ind He lifted a leaf to se It 


nurse 


the nurse the m on, and 


sigh, 


away 


leaves. 


was a green and black caterpillar, crawl- 
ing with stately hunch to the back of the 


stall. 


eves, 


Achilles watched him with gentle 
Then he leaned over the stall and 
reached The 
pillar, poised in midair, remained sway- 
ng back and forth above the dark ob- 
Slowly it descended and 
hunched itself anew along the finger. It 
the motionless hand and 
reached the sleeve. With a smile on his 
lips Achilles entered the shop. He took 
down an empty fig-box and transferred 


out a long finger. eater 


-truction. 


travelled up 
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the treasure to its depths, dropping in 
after it 


twig. 


leaves and a bit of 
He fitted the lid to the box, leay 
ing a little air, and taking the pen from 
his desk, wrote across the side in clear 
letters “ weradovda.” Then he 
placed the box on the shelf behind him, 
where the wet 


one or two 


Greck 


ink of the lettering glis 
tened faintly in the light. It was a bit 
of the heart of Athens prisoned there ; 
and many times, through the cold 
and bitter sleet of that winter, 
\chilles took down the fig-box and peered 
into its depths at a silky bit of 
cradle the side of the 


} 


hy its delicate 


and 
Show 


gray 
from box 


bands. 


swung 


It happened, on 
that Madame 
ill that 
demure 
at the 


a Wednesday in May, 
Lewandowska was ill. So 
Betty Harris, with her 
music-roll in her hand, tapped 
door of Madame 


studio, she found no one within. 


when 
Le wandowska’s 


On ordinary days this would not have 
mattered, for the governess, Miss Stone, 
would have been with her, and they would 
have gone shopping or sightseeing until 
the hour was up returned. 
But to-day Miss was ill, 
James had ‘departed with the carriage, 
and Betty Harris found herself 
musie-roll in hand, at the door of 
Madame Lewandowska’s studio—alone in 
the heart for the first 
in the twelve years of her life. 


and James 
Stone, too, 


stand 
ing, 
of Chicago time 

It had been a very carefully guarded 
life, with nurses and 
structors. No little 
sternly and conscientiously reared 
than little Betty Harris, of Chicago. For 
her herds of cattle were 
slaughtered every day; and all over the 
land hoofs and hides and by-products and 
soap-factories lifted themselves to heaven 
for Betty Harris. 
happen to her, the business of a dozen 
States would quiver to the core. 

She tapped the marble floor softly with 
her foot and pondered. She 
the hall wait 
a whole hour. There was a bench by the 
wall. She looked at it doubtfully. ... 
It was not seemly that a princess should 
sit waiting for a even in 
marble halls. about her 
again. There was probably a telephone 
somewhere 


and in- 
princess was ever 


servants 
more 
tiny sake 


Tf anything were to 


might sit 


here in and for James 


servant 
She 


not 


glanced 


perhaps on the ground floor. 








EE EE ee 
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She could telephone home and they would 
send another carriage. Yes, that would 
be best. She rang the elevator bell and 
descended in stately silence. When she 
stepped out of the great door of the build- 
ing she saw, straight before her, the sign 
she sought—* Pay Station.” 

But then something happened to Betty 
Ilarris. The spirit of the spring day 
caught her and lifted her out of herself. 
Men were hurrying by with light step. 
Little children laughed as they ran. 
Betty skipped a few steps and laughed 
softly with them. ... She would walk 
home. It was not far. She had often 
walked as far in the country, and she 
knew the way quite well... . And when 
she looked up again, she stood in front 
of the glowing fruit-stall, and Achilles 
Alexandrakis was regarding her with 
deep, sad eyes. 

Achilles had been dreaming down the 
street when the little figure came in 
sight. His heart all day had been full 
of sadness—for the spring in the air. 
And all day Athens had haunted his 
steps—the Athens of dreams. Once when 
he had retired into the dark, cool shop, 
he brushed his sleeve across his eyes, and 
then he had stood looking down in sur- 
prise at something that glistencd on its 
worn surface. 

Betty Harris looked at him and smiled. 
She had been so carefully brought up 
that she had not learned that some people 
were her inferiors and must not be smiled 
at. She gave him the straight, sweet 
smile that those who had eared for her 
all her life loved so well. Then she 
gave a little nod. “I’m walking home,” 
-he said. 

Aehilles leaned forward a little, almost 
holding his breath lest she float from him. 
It was the very spirit of Athens—demo- 
cratic, cultured, naive. He gave her the 
salute of his country. She smiled again. 
Then her eye fell on the tray of pome- 
granates near the edge of-the stall—soft 
and pink. She reached out a hand. “I 
have never seen these,” she said, slowly. 
“ What are they?” 

“ Pomegranates— Yes— You like 
some? I give you.” 

He disappeared into the shop and 
Betty followed him, looking about with 
clear, interested eyes. It was like no 
place she had ever seen—this cool, dark 


room, with its tiers on tiers of fruit, and 
the fragrant, spicy smell, and the man 
with the sad, kind face. Her quick eye 
paused—arrested by the word printed on 
a box on the shelf to the right. . . . Ah, 
that was it! She knew now quite well. He 
was a Greek man. She knew the letters; 
she had studied Greek for six months; 
but she did not know this word— 
“ o-¢-r-a-A --—" She was still spelling 
it out when Achilles returned with the 
small box of pomegranates in his hand. 

She looked up slowly. “I can’t quite 
make it out,” she said. 

“That?’? Achilles’s face was alight. 
“That is Greek.” 

She nodded. “I know. I study it; but 
what is it—the word ?” 

“The word?—Ah, yes, it is— How 
you say? You shall see.” 

He reached out a hand to the box. But 
the child stopped him. A quick thought 
had come to her.—* You have been in 
Athens, haven’t you? I want to ask you 
something, please.” 

The hand dropped from the box. The 
man turned about, waiting. If heaven 
were to open to him now—! 

“T’ve always wanted to see a Greek 
man,” said the child, slowly,—‘a real 
Greek man. JTve wanted to ask him 
something he would know about. Have 
you ever seen the Parthenon?’ She put 
the question with quaint seriousness. 

A light came into the eyes of Achilles 
Alexandrakis. It flooded the room. 

“You ask me—the Parthenon?” he 
said, solemnly. “You wish me—tell 
that?” It was wistful—almost a cry 
of longing. 

Betty Harris nodded practically. “ I’ve 
always wanted to know about it—the 
Parthenon. They tell you how long it is, 
and how wide, and what it is made of, 
and who began it, and who finished it, 
and who destroyed it, but they never, 
never ”—she raised her small hand im- 
pressively —-“ they never tell you how 
it looks!” 

Achilles brought a chair and placed it 
near the open door. “ Will it—kindly— 
you sit?” he said, gravely. 

She seated herself, folding her hands 
above the music-roll, and lifting her eyes 
to the dark face looking down at her. 
“Thank you.” 

Achilles leaned back against the coun- 
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ACHILLES 


ter, thinking a little. He sighed gently. 
“T tell you many things,” he said at last. 

“About the Parthenon, please,” 
Betty Harris. 

“You like 
a child. 

“T should like it—if they would tell 
me real things. I don’t seem to make 
them understand. But when they 
how beautiful it is—I feel it here.” 
laid her small hand to her side. 

The smile of Achilles held glory in its 
depths. “I tell you,” he said. 

The clear reflected the smile. A 
breath of waiting held the lips. “ Yes.” 

Achilles leaned again upon his counter. 


said 


Athens?” He said it lik 


Say 
She 


face 


His face was rapt, and he spread his 
finger-tips a little as if something within 
the m stirred t be free, 

“Tt stands so high and lifts itself ”— 
Achilles raised his dark hands—“ ruined 
there and far beneath, the city 
lies, drawing near and near, and yet it 
cannot reach. .. ° And all 
light and light —and light. 
cellar ” his hands 
touch — “ but 
from 


so great 


around is 
Here it is a 
closed in with 

there—!” He 
him like a chant 
and a sky stretched about them 
to side, blue as sapphire and 
radiant light upon the city in 
its midst- fluted column 
curving cornice and temple and arch and 
tomb. The rolled and 
eager. It a song of triumph, with 
sorrow and 
beneath the sound of joy. 


crushing 
flung the 
of music, 
from side 
shedding 


words 


a city of and 


words on, fierce 
was 
war running 
And the child, 
listening with grave, clear eyes, smiled a 
little, holding her breath. “TI see it 
I see it!” She half whispered the words. 
Achilles barely looked at her. “ You 
But I—I have not 
It was almost a ery. ... “The 
air, so clear—like wine—and the pillars 
straight and high and big—but light— 
"oe 
high. 
and he 


and mystery 


sec ah, yes— 
words !” 


you see. 


soul was 
Then it 
reme¢ mbe red 


light — reaching. 
them, 
returned to 
the child. 

“And there 
kindly, “and a well where Poseidon—” 

“T’ve heard the well and the 
olive-tree,” said the child; “I don’t care 
so much about them. But all the rest—” 
She drew a quick breath. “It is 
beautiful. I knew it would be. 
it would be!” 


among soaring 


earth 


is an olive-tree,” he said, 


about 


very 
I knew 
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in the room. 

said Be tty 
She slipped 
She 


se Now 


‘I here was silence 
“ Thank you for telling m« Mae 
Harris. 


from 


“ Now I must go.” 
little 
stood looking about the dim shop. 


the chair with a sigh. 


1 must go,” she repeated, wistfully. 
Achilles moved a step toward the shelf. 
“ Yes—but wait—I will show you.” He 
reached up to the box and took it down 
lightly. “TJ He 
moving the cover. 
The child 


ing eyes, 


show you.” was re- 


leaned forward with shin- 
A smile came into the dark, grave face 
“ Ah, he has blos- 
He held it out to her. 
took it in shy fingers, 
it. “It is beautiful,” 
“ Yes—beautiful!” 

The dark wings, with shadings of gold 
and tender blue, lifted themselves a lit- 
tle, waiting. 

The child looked 
it?” she asked. 

“ Yes But why not?” 

The dark head was bent close to he rs, 


looking into the box. 
somed —for you.” 
She bending to 


she said, softly. 


“May I touch 


up. 


watching the wonderful wings. 

Slowly Betty Harris put out a 
and stroked the wings. 
fluttered a litthke——opened wide 
ind rose—in their first flutter of light. 

“Oh!” It was a ery of delight from 
the child. 

The great creature 
bunch of 
The gold and 
closed slowly. 

Achilles drew 


nnger,. 


finger 


They 


the 
swaying. 


had settled on 
and hung 
blue wings opened 


bananas 
and 
near and put out 

The butterfly was on it. 

He held it toward her, smiling gently, 
and she reached up, her very breath on 
tiptoe. A little smile curved her lips, 
quick and wondering, as the transfer 
was made, thread by thread, till the 
gorgeous thing rested on her own palm. 

She looked up. “ What shall I do with 
it?” It was a shining whisper. 

Achilles’s eyes sought the door. 

They moved 
as breath. 

In the open doorway 
Above the tall buildings ‘he gray rim of 
sky lifted itself. The child looked up 
to it. Her eyes returned to Achilles. 

He nodded gravely. 

She her hand 


toward it slowly, light 


they paused. 


raised with a littk 
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“ »p-f-f ”—-it was half a quick laugh and 
half a sigh. 

The wings fluttered free, and rose, and 
faltered, and rose again—high and high- 
er, between the dark walls—up to the 
sky, into the gray—and through. 

The eyes that had followed it came 
back to earth. They looked at each other 
and smiled gravely—two children who 
had seen a happy thing. 

The child stood still with half-lifted 
hand... . J A carriage drove quickly into 
the street. The little hand was lifted 
higher. It was a regal gesture—the re- 
turn of the princess to earth. 

James touched his hat—a look of dis- 
may and relief battling in his face as 
he turned the horses sharply to the right. 
They paused in front of the stall, their 
hoofs beating dainty time to the cours- 
ing of their blood. 


Achilles eyed them lovingly. Th 
spirit of Athens dwelt in their arching 
necks. 

He opened the door for the child with 
the quiet face and shining eyes. Gravely 
he salaamed as she entered the carriage. 

Through the window she held out 
tiny hand. “I hope you will come and 
see me,” she said. 

“Yes, I come,” said Achilles, simply. 
“T like to come.” 

James dropped a waiting eye. 

“Home, James.” 

The horses sprang away. Achilles 
Alexandrakis, bareheaded in the spring 
sunshine, watched the carriage till it was 
out of sight. Then he turned once more 
to the stall and rearranged the fruit. 
The swift fingers laughed a little as they 
worked, and the eyes of Achilles were 
tilled with light. 


The Night-Watch 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


WATCHER of the gates of Sleep, 

Let not a word, a sigh, breathe through, 
A sigh—a sound remotely blown, 
Lest all my walls of Life fail down 
Wind-swept before a shoreless Sea 


That bears me with 


it, willing, free! 


While Earth hath any right in me, 
O Watcher of the gates of Sleep, 
Let not my Dead return to me. 


© Warder of the silent Hours, 
What time the naked soul lies bare, 


Keep better watch—lest one escape, 


Lest haply through those gates there fare 
One wandered from the sleeping Shape, 
A truant seeking larger air, 


A ghost more to the ghostly hours! 
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New 
BY 
GREAT street fringed by 


two and three story buildings of 
nameless 


open 

architecture; crowded 
trolley- “ars and two policemen ; a wide 
expanse of hazy sky and yellow clouds 
of dust hovering over an idle crowd that 
shuffles forth 
the going nowhere in 
ticular. Such is one’s first 
of New Orleans, for it seems inevitable 
that every stranger must make his initial 
the Crescent City through 

But if Mardi Gras is not 
lose sight of the 
banalities of this great thoroughfare in 
the personnel of its floating population 

Race-track 


ben ath 
par- 
impression 


slowly back and 


arcades, 


entrance to 
Canal Street. 
far distant 


one will 


touts, book-makers, jock- 
few long- 


viveurs ” from 


eys, commercial travellers, a 
shoremen from the levee, “ 
the neighboring cities, German marines 
on shore leave from the visiting battle- 
ships, a few clubmen making for their 
the “ Pickwick” or “ Bos- 
officers with 
short, one is 


afternoon at 


ton,” naval shimmering 


epaulets—in apt to see 
here at some hour of the day anybody 
from a St. Louis capitalist to the man 
who the night with no 
change of linen, and seven dollars sewn 
in his waistcoat. One would take this to 
be the idling 
America; as a matter of fact it is—for 
people like oneself. The 
representative Orleanais does not loiter 
here; he merely passes through with a 
definite purpose. 

If you were to follow Royal Street, a 
few the border-line would 
take you from the confused clatter of 
an active modern commercie™’ centre into 
the pastoral quiet of an 
century byway. 

This is the genuine New Orleans, 
glowing with luminous color, steeped in 
romantic legend and tradition, with rare 
vistas of faded and its heavy 
batten shutters securely bolted across 
the high French windows, and graceful 


came before 


greatest community in 


out of-town 


steps over 


eighteenth- 


stucco, 


Orleans 
CHARLES HENRY 


WHITE 


spiked balconies of corroded wrought 
iron, each with the former owner’s in- 
signia cunningly twisted into the gen 
eral design, running like ivy the 
crumbling stucco of the houses. Border 
ing the are the narrow shops 
of antiquarians, thickly coated with fine 
strata of yellow dust, wearing a mourn- 
ful air of 
and there 


over 


street 


here 
some gloomy 
old mahogany, 
plate, dismantled 
very 


excommunication, and 


you may pass 
littered with 
and Sheffield 


from these 


wareroom 
cry stal, 


possibly houses 


across 
the street—eloquent suggestions of 
the 


ancien régime 


more 
and of 
means resorted to by the 


prosperous days desperate 

to stem the changing of the tides. 
One’s first that of an 

utte rly abandoned neighborhood — is 


impression— 


soon relinquished when through the open 
wicket in some ponderous porte-cochére 
one catches a glimpse of a cool arcaded 


mullioned win- 
above the heavy magnolia 


court with high-arched 
dows peeping 
The great Spanish earthenware 
pots bristling with tropical plants, the 
roses running wild over the golden stuc- 


foliage. 


co, and the ruin of what may once have 
been a fountain relieved against the dull- 
red pavement, with its dainty sculpture 
stained to a deep umber, form an en- 
semble not unworthy of the most exacting 
of the Versailles monarch’s inamoratas. 
Many a modest disciple of Omar 
Khayyam still resides in Royal Street, 
for it is honeyecombed with similar court- 
vards. To sit in one’s quiet court far 
from the sounds of an outer world, to 
chuckle contentedly when a basketful of 
last century’s stucco detaches itself from 
beneath the eaves-trough and falls with 
a gentle thud on the busy pedestrian 
without, to hear his oath and receding 
footsteps come muffled through the 
grilled wicket, and, the shadows 
have enveloped everything except the 
graceful arches of the Spanish windows 
—the familiar ring, the rustle of a skirt, 


when 
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the little table be- 
neath the magnolia blossoms—surely this 
is living! 


and téte-a-téte at 


In early days this was the Faubourg 
St.-Germain of New Orleans; indeed, 
even as late as the “ fifties” the old St. 
Louis Hotel, a few streets below, poured 
into this narrow channel its clientele of 
wealthy planters, and Royal Street 
echoed to the cheerful hum of an active, 
prosperous thoroughfare. Yet the 
popularity of the St. Louis began to 
wane; bad management and the gradual 
shifting of the business centre up-town 
may have been responsible for this—how- 
beit Royal Street closed her great batten 
shutters, bolted the heavy porte-cochéres, 
and settled down to a long Arcadian 
summer. To-day, when you come upon 
a yellow wilderness fringed by two-story 
buildings, where as late as 1903 many of 
the most beautiful and _ historic 
marks of New Orleans had stood 
1813, and see stretching across the. en- 
tire width of this deserted square the 
old St. Louis, with its mighty colonnade 
and yellow facade, all stains, seams, and 
broken window-panes, still defiantly 
holding its ground in the midst of this 
desolation, you. feel strangely alone and 
out of place. 

If you enter this ancient hostelry 
quietly on Royal Street—the main 
entrance is securely bolted —you pass 


even 


land- 


since 


from the glare of high noon into a 
cellar damp and twilight gloom; for 
even at midday the light penetrates 
with difficulty the intricate network 


of abandoned _ spider - webs 
the windows. A spacious stair- 
the floor with its 
labyrinth of gloomy corridors and end- 
less rooms, where a heavy silence weighs 
on one like a pall. At rare intervals the 
distant rattle of falling plaster reaches 
the ear faintly, and, as you grope your 
way in the obscurity of some blind cor- 
ridor, a door may open violently behind 
you with a tinkling of falling glass, as 
a sudden gust from the great 
yellow expanse of the Mississippi and 
bursts through a window-pane, carrying 
the dust in whirling eddies in its head- 
long race through the passageway. like 
the disembodied spirit of some former 
guest searching for an exit. It has a 
restless atmosphere. 


festooned 
across 
above, 


way leads to 


sweeps 
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Few things in New Orleans are asso- 
ciated with more graceful tradition than 
the old ballroom on this floor, with its 
high pier-glasses spotted with mildew 
and with pale reflections. 
The famous subscription balls of ant 
bellum days were held here, and even 
the most prosaic Philistine must feel a 
little moved by the vast changes that 
have taken place, and catch himself 
striving to people the old ballroom with 
its former life and movement: the state- 
ly minuets, the rustling crinolines, th 
old gallants in high stocks, the endles- 
Virginia reels, and the warm glow of 
soft candle-light playing over the whit: 
shoulders of former belles that moved 
rhythmically across the well-waxed floors 
to strains of music long since forgotten. 

More corridors, suites of rooms, an 
twisting staircases, with a cat racing i) 
terror at your approach, and you ar 
making the descent into the eryptlik: 
atmosphere of the old rotunda. In early 
days this was the main entrance, and 
its great circle of Corinthian columns 
carried the eye upward until it rested 
on an imposing cupola, freseoed by a 
nephew and pupil of Canova. The effect 
was that of a lofty cathedral nave, and 
put to shame the barbaric display of 
gold-leaf and overelaboration of the pre- 
tentious modern hotel. If in its present 
ruin you are tempted to doubt the bril 
liancy of its former patronage, run your 
eye over the old registry-books—they ar 
still there—and you will find—but why 
stir up the dead? Henry Clay, Genera! 
Boulanger, even President McKinley, 
passed beneath the portico. Before th 
war this was used as a prominent slave 
mart. A large stone slab is still in its 
place between two of the massive col 
umns and served as an auction-block ; 
even the name of the slave-dealer is still 
visibie on the gray stones above, and it 
requires little effort of the imaginatioi. 
to evoke the old rotunda, with its by 
gone clientele of wealthy planters, promi 
nent professional men, and the Southern 
jeunesse dorée that crowded about, mak- 
ing the gray walls echo with their spirit 
ed bidding, when many a beautiful quad 
roon ascended the rostrumlike platform 
and stood framed between the nobi: 


shimmering 


Corinthian columns hke some pagan god- 
dess, to be sold to the highest bidder. 
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In Charles Street there is a baleons 


of course there are baleonies everywhere 


in this delightful city; a man must have 


of wrought iron if only to hang 
] parrot on, where he may curse in his 
broad Southern accent the day when first 
nnovations began in the old town 
but this particular baleony has a sent 
ental iierest to me, entirely apart 
from the beauty of its design, or the fact 
that the mnbre por cochéere beneath 


le ids to the host pieluresque spot in the 


United States It will always remain 
iated with the person of a tall, 

tive fellow who suddenly emerged 
mnt th shadows of the wide gallery, 
hurriedly stepped into the clear sun 


light. crossed the street, anticipated my 
intention when | opened mv camp-stool, 
nd prevented me from putting in an 
tive day’s work. Had I seen the court 
rd¢ No. Well then I must follow 


him immediately. The re Was an ease 
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ind cordiality in | manner, together 
with a cheerful devil-may-care way of 
taking things for granted, that made a 
refusal out of the question. His name 
was D’Armas; he 
it distinetly understood that he was no 


Was a cre ole and wished 


colored. Tlaving thus introduced him 
self we crossed the street. 

“Better keep to the right and move 
lively,” he advised, when we had passed 
the threshold of the porte-cochere and 
penetrated half-way through the damp 
tunnel-like entrance to the courtyard 
“Some day those bricks are coming 
down,” he explained, pointing to the 
dilapidated arch above us, “and the man 
who catches a buneh of them on the top 
of his head will be laid out in a nice 
clean white shirt with some one moving 
slow behind him next morning.” And 
now, had | seen Beau Brummel? This 
was the second question put to me in 
this drowsy ruin of a beautiful court, 
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after mv host had offered me a cigarette, 
the freedom of the house, and a soay 
box to sit on. 

“Once in New York.” I answered, let 
ting mv eves wander from the pale cobalt 
o-Spanish window to. thi 
green jalousied gallery above us, satu 


rating myself with the perfection of tl 


| great fantastic blots on 
dilapidated walls, the rambling galleric 
twining their way to the jalousie above. 
Venice or Paris in their most unusual 
phases cannot surpass the beauty of Ne 
Orleans in her tiner moods, and yet all 
this is in America! 

*T see you don’t understand,” he put 
n, after a decent pause, bringing me out 


of my reverie with a start. Il mean ov 
Beau Brummel; lives up there in that hoi 
n the wall above the gallery, and never 
has been known to do a stroke of work 

pays two dollars a month, and is as 
regular as clockwork. Some people think 
he has money,” he continued, whistling a 
few bars from La Boheme. lis name? 
Oh yes. Last year it was Monsieur 
d’Albert, and now it is Monsieur d’Etain- 
ville, but that was common in Chartres 
Street. D’Armas bent over and whis 
pered, “Ile may sell lottery tickets; in 


Tact ones - Llere my host ended hi 


rambling narrative abruptly by digging 
me in the ribs, for a door had opened on 
the gallery above, and a figure emerged, 
as he had said, from a mere crevice in 
the wall. A narrow mirror swung on 
the outside of the door, for a man must 
have infinite resource to live comfortably 
in a closet seven feet by five, with no 
window. It was the figure of a man 
advanced in vears, with white hair and 
a bristling mustache, muffled to the eyes 
in a heavy coat. Spectacles, so strong 
that they magnified his deep-set eyes, and 
a large felt hat completed the costume. 
No man ever was more _ hypercritical 
about his person than this elderly tenant 
on the gallery above, as he stood before 
his narrow strip of glass performing the 
last rites of an exquisite toilet, brush- 
ing the threadbare coat with renewed 
fury, flicking a possible microbe from 
his coat lapels, peering anxiously at the 
dim reflection within, until he became 
exacting to the point of morbidness, 
seeming to demand of his mirror the 


ery soul of its quicksilver. 


ORI 






‘Year in and year out it’s just the 
ame,” my host observed, sadly,—after the 
elderly recluse had descended the dilay 

ited stairease from the gallery and swe] 
past us with ceremonious “ Bon s 
urs’ :—*and mark my words,” he 
continued, gravely, “ he'll keep on brush 


until he brushes | elf silly.” Ther 


( rtres Street 
lf ue were 1 follow the en | 
reel pan of thie gallery connecting 
his wing with the main portion 


the house, you would find, sprawled o1 
the floor of a eavity in the wall even 
smaller than that oceupied by Monsieur 
d’ Albert, th antithesis of the latter's 
cold fermality, in the person of the wm 


known tenant—a Gascon—who pays one 


dollar a month, expects nothing of any 
body, and in turn imparts nothing. 
Where Monsieur d’Albert is brushed 1 
exeess the tenant above is very much 


dishevelled; rises late when he does rise, 
and spends his time at the “ Rendezvous 
des Amies de VArt Culinaire,” a_ few 
doors below, in Chartres Street. Thi 
ample curves of his midriff speak of th 
Heeting nature of his investments. HH: 
is a bachelor, usually intoxieated, and 
extremely happy. 

In spite of its beauty and varied in 
terest this was a demoralizing place to 
work in. Even when you had ceased 1 
listen to the broad French oaths coming 
in fits and starts from the mansard room, 
or to the confused babble of French and 
Spanish patois of the cigarette-girls on 
the floor above, there was always an idler 
or two to smoke with you in the court 
and make life interesting if not pro 
ductive. Then, of course, there was al- 
ways the possibility of D’Armas appear- 
ing on the scene, approaching you with a 
knowing wink and whispering: “ Let me 
put your things in the desk where they'll 
+ 


be safe. I've got the wagon and am roing 


to show vou somethin This was cor- 
rupting because you knew that he could. 

These were golden days, when, as we 
rolled down Chartres Street, my _ host 
drew from his rich and unassorted store 
of information concerning men, women, 
and their intimate affairs many a precious 
and spiey item, and imparted them to me 
between the violent lurching of the wag 


on over the deep furrows of th ld 
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bed and never knew the difference; but 
personally he preferred to sleep on the 
floor above, for reasons that must be 
whispered, as he did, and not written. 
Ilere was a man whose antecedents 
enti.led him to the highest considera 
on eking out an existence in the most 
humble position. Ile was waiting for 
something decent to turn up, he said. 
The family plate, mahogany, and erys 
| hi | | iw Sines passed through the 
dealers’ hands in Royal Street, but he 
ssured = me that hi still had a small 
leoney, ome real estate. We visited it 
together. It was chaste and simple, with 
| ¢ fluted pilasters fram- 
\ ther beaten 
irble tablet, beautifully 
spaced with quaint Ftencl 


i 
criptions, and dated 
IS30. It stands in the old 
st Louis ¢ netery and is 
fine a tomb as any man 


eould desire. Cases like 
this are not uncommon 
imong the creoles. Gen 
erations of ancestors in 
whom the art of living had 
reached a meridian of per 
fection have left them an 
inherited taste for the 
finer elements of a_ well 
rounded existence and 
Pp orly equipped to cope 
with present conditions. 
To the ereole, music, for 
instance, has ceased to be 
a luxury; it is as much a 
necessity as the claret with 
the déjeuner, and must be 
included in the household 
expense account, The 
small boy passes you 
warbling an aria from 
Faust in the same spon- 
taneous manner as_ the 
Northern gamin_ whistles 
his “ragw-time.” Indeed, 
such is the demand for good 
musie in New Orleans, that 
I know of a case where an 
extremely plain and worthy 


Woman spent many years 


in Bourbon Street without 
a suitor, until she obtained 
the ice-water privilege at 
the Opera ITouse, when she 
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THERE 1S LITTLE SYMPATHY FOR A TIDY MAN IN CHARTRES STREET 


va! was courted and married immediately. delicate piece of orchestration, and rising 
e The admission, of course, is gratuitous spontaneously at a stirring climax with 
H to her husband, and he never misses a shouts of “ Bis!” ... “Encore!” and 
3 night. If you would see where many sonorous “ Bravos!” 

a a modest hoard of pennies is de- The ereole would rather do without a 


pleted, go to this old French Opera few meals than miss a good opera with 


House ind take a seat in the troi- a fine cast; nor does this admirable spirit 
eme or Dp tradis. and obs« rve the mere ly apply to the middle classes. 
lensely packed galleries. You will no- Many a charming little creole lady who 


tice many early patrons of the house: might point to a Marigny on her es- 





venerable old men and feebl'e women with ecutcheon would not hesitate, if hard 
a 1 faint air of the “sixties” in the eut pressed, to do her own house work in 






of their clothes: and indolent creole order to be able to blossom out at night i 
belles, with bovs and girls, all spell- in her preper place—radiant and ex- 
bound, breathlessly intent, devouring a quisite—in a log i/lé at the Opera. 
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It miatte) little in New Orlea is to what 
unfortunate straits adversity may have 


driven a lady: even though she may do 
Ivpewriting for people whom she meets 


socially, there are ene ugh noble minded 


people of the clen regime who will help 
her to forget the pinch of poverty and see 
that she reeeives the greatest considera 
tion. This inbred chivalry is one of the 


} 


st merked and endearing traits of the 
Southern character, lending to the South 
an atmosphere free from our parasitical 
fiunkeyism over mere money or its insignia. 

Much of the social life of New Orleans 
is centred in this old playhouse, which, 
though built in 1860, still remains the 
best - designed opera house in America. 
On either side of the parquet are the 
hatqnotres, or covered boxe s, shaped very 
much like a bathing-chair, and the first 
tier above is composed ot the loges de 


erles (open boxes), separated by 


comfortable aisles. Behind these, form- 
ing a second horseshoe, are the quaint 
. l’s, in the form of miniature 
haignotres, and until quite recently 


equipped with grill-work which might be 
opened or shut according to the require 
ments within. With the grills closed it 
was considered quite proper for a lady 
in deep mourning to attend the opera. 
These delightful contrivanees have gone 
the way of most of our fine old customs. 
In the week preceding Mardi Gras, 
the exquisite balls of the numerous ear- 
nival organizations are given here; and 
to appreciate their significance in New 
Orleans one must realize that the mere 
fact of being seen at one of these fune 
tions, gives one a certain distinetion or 
standing. It is the social Parnassus to 
which all whose ambitions are of a 
worldly or fashionable trend look for- 
ward anxiously through the idle summer 
months; and the influence that has mad 
it possible to sustain the ever-increasing 
interest in the carnival festivities, sines 
the first parade in 1827, may be found in 
the one word—mystery. Apart from th 
knowledge that the maskers of each or 
ganization are recruited from the gentry 
of New Orleans, little is known; and 
it is as futile to-day to speculate upon 
the identity of the present maskers as it 
was in the early “ forties.” A masonic 
secrecy puts an impenetrable barrier to 
every available source of information. 
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Such is the reticence ft these organi 
tions that in the event of one’s desiring 
to become a member he can find nobody 
to whom he may apply. Ile must tru 
to the chance of being overheard express 
ing his desire to become a masker by 
some member, who, if he thinks hin 


desirable, submits his name to the com 


mittes of expulsion, the person Loft which 
is unknown even to the maskers them 
selves. It is rumored that this is composed 


of three men, prominently representative 
of the professional, business, and social 
world, but this is mere hearsay. Their 
word is final, and in case of an adverse 
decision one had better take the first car 
up Canal Street to the station and buy a 
through ticket to the North if one has 
social aspirations in New Orleans. Hf, 
however, the name has been passed upon 
favorably, the applicant will receive an 
anonymous letter, stating an hour and 
place where he may meet a member whi 
will give him further instructions. It 
is not unlikely that the member will pr 

to be one of vour most staid and elderly 
business friends, the last man you could 
possibly conceive of as lending himselt 
the public impersonation of a chubby 
Cupid in the street procession. He, in 
turn, presents you to other members, and 
after having sworn never to reveal an) 
of the secrets of the organization or your 
connection with it, you are measured for 
a costume, and are thenceforth subject to 
the orders of the Captain of the Krewe. 
The member enjoys the privilege of issu 
ing twenty invitations and three “ call 
out ” ecards—the greatest favor a maske) 
can confer upon a lady—which are all 
subject to being ruled out by the se- 
cret triumvirate. 

And so ever since the “thirties” the 
pretty little Orleanaises have danced 
into the small hours of the morning with 
out a clue to their partners’ identity, 
for with wig and mask completely coy 
ering the head, the masker’s incognito 
may well defy detection. Indeed, even 


if a lady were able to recognize a masker 


through some peculiarity of his speech, 
she would be careful to keep her dis 
covery to herself. Frequently, IT am told 
extremely droll incidents have resulted 
from a eratty expedi nt re sorted t 
by married men to keep their wives in 
doubt regarding their whereabouts 
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a careful eve, he floor 
committeeman “Just be- 
side the Corinthian column to the left 
there is a little creole.” 

“The one in pink ?” 

* No, in gray 


may turn t% a 


and whisper, 


lovely shoulders and lorgnette.” 
“ Tler name?” 


“T don’t know, but please bring her 
to me.” And the committeeman will 


SPANISH 


emergency 


. . black hair, with the 


n copper by ¢ 


H. White) 


PRISON 


take the steps leading to the tier of boxes 
above like an ambulance surgeon on an 
eall, for the i 
privileged character. It is safe to say 
that when she appears the whiteness of 
her cheek will betray a slight flush, for 
to be singled out from the floor is a more 
noticeable distinction than the “ call-out ” 
card, and onee beneath the white ribbon 


masker is a 


there is no way of making her return. 
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BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


R. X came to me with a letter of 

introduction from a good friend 

of mine in Paris, specifically t 
ee my collection of Chinese bronzes 
nd porcelain. 

My friend in Paris is a collector too. 
He collects neither porcelain, nor bronzes, 
nor pictures, nor medals, nor stamps, nor 
anything that could be profitably dispersed 
under an auctioneer’s hammer. He would 
reject, with unaffected surprise, the name 
of a collector. Nevertheless, that is what 
he is by temperament. He collects ac- 
quaintanees. It is a delicate work. He 
brings to it the patience, the passion, 
the determination of a true collector of 
curiosities. His collection does not con- 
tain any royal personages. I don’t think 
he considers them sufficiently rare and 
nteresting; but, with that exception, he 
has met and talked with every one worth 
snowing on any conceivable ground. He 
ibserves them, listens to them, pene- 
trates them, measures them, and puts 
the memory away in the galleries of 
his mind. He has schemed, plotted, and 
ravelled all over Europe in order to add 
to his eollection of distinguished per- 
sonal acquaintances. 

As he is wealthy, well connected, and 
unprejudiced, his collection is pretty 
complete, including objects (or should | 
say subjects?) whose value is unappre- 
ciated by the vulgar, and often unknown 
to popular fame. Of those specimens my 
friend is naturally the most proud. 

He wrote to me of X. “He is the 
greatest insurgent (révoi/é) of modern 
times. The world knows him as a revo- 
lutionary writer whose savage irony has 
laid bare the rottenness of the most re- 
spectable institutions. He has scalped 
every venerated head, and has mangled at 
the stake of his wit every received opin- 
ion and every recognized principle of 
conduct and policy. Who does not re- 
member those flaming red revolutionary 
pamphlets whose sudden swarmings used 
Vout. CXIV.—No. 679.—18 


to overwhelm the powers of every Conti- 
nental police like a sudden plague of 
crimson gadflies ? But this extreme 
writer has been also a man of action, the 
inspirer of secret societies, the mysteri- 
ous unknown Number One of desperate 
conspiracies suspected and unsuspected, 
matured or baffled. And the world at 
large has never had an inkling of that 
fact. This accounts for him going about 
amongst us to this day, a veteran of many 
subterranean campaigns, standing aside 
now, safe within his reputation of merely 
the greatest destructive publicist that 
ever lived.” 

Thus wrote my friend, adding that Mr. 
X was an enlightened connoisseur of 
bronzes and china, and asking me to show 
him my collection. 

X turned up in due course. My treas- 
ures are disposed in three large rooms 
without carpets and curtains. There is 
no other furniture than the glass cases 
and the étagéres whose contents shall 
be worth a fortune to my heirs. I allow 
no fires to be lighted, for fear of acci- 
dents, and a fire-proof door separates 
them from the rest of the house. 

It was a bitter cold day. We kept on 
our overeoats and hats. Middle-sized and 
spare, his eyes alert in a long, Roman- 
nosed countenance, X walked on neat lit- 
tle feet, with short steps, and looked at my 
collection intelligently. I hope I looked 
at him intelligently too. A snow-white 
mustache and imperial made his nut- 
brown complexion appear darker than it 
really was. In his fur coat and shiny tall 
hat that terrible man looked fashionable. 
I believe he belonged to a noble family, 
and could have called himself Vicomte 
X de la Z if he chose. We talked noth- 
ing but bronzes and porcelain. He was 
remarkably appreciative. We parted on 
cordial terms. 

Where he was staying I don’t know. 
I imagine he must have been a lonely 
man. Anarchists, I suppose, have no fam- 
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ilies—not, at any rate, as we understand 
that social relation. Organization into 
families may answer to a need of human 
nature, but in the last imstance it is 
based on law, and therefore must be 
something odious and impossible to an 
anarchist. But, indeed, I don’t under- 
stand anarchists. Does a man of that— 
of that—persuasion still remain an an- 
archist when alone, quite alone and go- 
ing to bed, for instance? Does he lay his 
head on the pillow, pull his bedelothes over 
him, and go to sleep with the necessity of 
the chambardement général, as the French 
slang has it, of the general blow-up, al- 
ways present to his mind? And if so, 
how ean he? I am sure that if such a 
faith (or such a fanaticism) once mas- 
tered my thoughts I would never be able 
to compose myself sufficiently to sleep or 
eat or perform any of the routine acts of 
daily life. I would want no wife, no 
children; I could have no friends, it 
seems to me; and as to collecting bronzes 
or china, that, I should say, would be 
quite out of the question. But I don’t 
know. All I know is that Mr. X took his 
meals in a very good restaurant’which I 
frequented also. 

I used to sit with him at a little table. 
With his head uncovered, the silver top- 
knot of his brushed-up hair completed 
the character of his physiognomy, all 
bony ridges and sunken hollows, clothed 
in a pérfect impassiveness of expression. 
lis meagre brown hands emerging from 
large white cuffs came and went break- 
ing bread, pouring wine, and so on, with 
quiet mechanical precision. His head 
and torso above the table-cloth had a rigid 
immobility. This firebrand, this great 
agitator, exhibited the least possible 
amount of warmth and animation. His 
voice was rasping, cold, and monotonous 
in a low key. He could not be ealled a 
talkative personality; but with his de- 
tached calm manner he appeared as 
ready to keep the conversation going as 
to drop it at any moment. 

And his conversation was by no means 
commonplace. To me, I own there was 
some excitement in talking quietly across 
a dinner-table with a man whose venomous 
pen-stabs had sapped the vitality of at 
least one monarchy. That much was a 
matter of public knowledge. But I knew 
more. I knew of him—from my friend 
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—as a certainty what the guardians of 
social order in Europe had at most only 
suspected, or dimly guessed at. 

He had had what I may call his un- 
derground life. And as I sat, evening 
after evening, facing him at dinner, a 
curiosity in that direction would nat 
urally arise in my mind. I am a 
quiet and peaceable product of civili- 
zation, and know no passion other 
than the passion for collecting things 
which are rare, and must remain 
exquisite even if approaching to the 
monstrous. Some Chinese bronzes are 
monstrously precious. And here (out of 
my friend’s collection), here I had be- 
fore me a kind of rare monster. It is 
true that this monster was polished and 
in a sense even exquisite. His beautiful 
unrufled manner was that. 3ut then 
he was not of bronze. He was not even 
Chinese, which would have enabled one 
to contemplate him calmly across the 
gulf of racial difference. He was alive 
and European; he had the manner of 
good society, wore a coat and hat like 
mine, and had pretty near the same taste 
in ecooking. It was too frightful to 
think of. 

One evening he remarked, casually, in 
the course of conversation, “ There’s no 
amendment to be got out of mankind 
except by terror and violence.” 

You can imagine the effect of such a 
phrase out of such a man’s mouth upon a 
person like myself, whose whole scheme of 
life had been based upon a suave and deli- 
cate discrimination of social and ar- 
tistiec values. Just imagine! Upon me, 
to whom all sorts and forms of violence 
appeared as unreal as the giants, ogres, 
and seven-headed hydras whose activities 
affect, fantastically, the course of legends 
and fairy-tales! 

I seemed suddeniy to hear above the 
festive bustle and clatter of the brilliant 
restaurant the mutter of a hungry and 
seditious multitude. 

I suppose I am impressionable and im- 
aginative. I had a disturbing vision of 
darkness, full of lean jaws and wild eyes, 
amongst the hundred electric lights of 
the place. But somehow this vision made 
me angry, too. The sight of that man, 
so calm, breaking bits of his bread, ex- 
asperated me. And I had the audacity 
to ask him how it was that the hungry 
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proletariat of Europe to whom he had 
been preaching revolt and violence had 


t been made indignant and angry by 
is openly luxurious life. “ At all this,” 
said, pointedly, with a glance round the 
em and at the bottle of champagne we 
enerally shared between us at dinner. 
Ile remained unmoved. 
“Po I feed on their toil and their 
irt’s blood? Am I a speculator or a 
nitalist? Did I steal my fortune from 
starving people? No! They know this 
ery well. And they envy me nothing. 


lhe miserable mass of the people is gen- 


is to its leaders. What I have ac- 
tired has come to me through my writ- 
es; not from the millions of pamphlets 
listributed gratis to the hungry and the 
pressed, but from the hundreds of 
usands of copies sold to the well-fed 
urgeois. You know that my writings 
re at one time the rage, the fashion— 
e thing to read with wonder and horror, 
turn your eyes up at my pathos 
else to laugh in eestasies at my wit.” 
“Yes,” I admitted. “I remember, of 
urse; and I confess frankly that I could 
er understand that infatuation.” 
“Don’t you know yet,” he said, “ that 
idle and selfish class loves to see mis- 
hief being made, even if it is made at 
own expense? Its own life being 
a matter of vestment and gesture, 
is unable to realize the power and the 
langer of real ache and of words that 
ve no shara meaning. It is all fun 
nd sentiment. It is sufficient, for in- 
ince, to point out the attitude of the 


1] 


old French aristocracy towards the phi- 


sophers whose words were preparing 
the Great Revolution. Even in Eng- 
ind, where you have some common 
ense, a demagogue has only to shout 
id enough and long enough to find 
me backing in the very class he is 
houting at. You too like to see mischief 
heing made. The demagogue gets the 
amateurs of emotion with him. Ama- 
teurism in this, that, and the other thing 
s a delightfully easy way of killing time, 
and of feeding one’s own vanity—the 
silly vanity of being abreast with the 
ideas of the day after to-morrow. Just 
as good and otherwise harmless people 
will join you in eestasies over your collec- 
tion without having the slightest notion 
in what its marvellousness really consists.” 


INFORMER. 


I hung my head. It was a crushing 

illustration of the sad truth he advanced. 
The world is full of such people. And 
that instance of the French aristocracy 
before the Revolution was extremely tell- 
ing, too. I could not traverse his state- 
ment, though its cynicism——always a dis- 
tasteful trait—took off much of its value, 
to my mind. However, I admit I was 
impressed. I felt the need to say some- 
thing which would not be in the nature of 
assent and yet would not invite discus- 
sion. 
You don’t mean to say,” I observed, 
airily, “that extreme revolutionists have 
ever been actively assisted by the in- 
fatuation of such people?” 

“T did not mean exactly that by what 
[I said just now. I gencralized. Sut 
since you ask me, I may tell you that 
such help has been given to revolution- 
ary activities, more or less consciously, 


“ 


in various countries. And even in this 
country.” 

“Tmpossible!” I protested with firm- 
ness. “We don’t play with fire to that 
extent.” 

“ And yet you can better afford it than 
others, perhaps. But let me observe that 
most women, if not always ready to play 
with fire, are generally eager to play with 
a loose spark or so.” 

“Ts that a joke?” I asked, smiling. 

“Tf it is, I am not aware of it,” he 
said, woodenly. “I was thinking of 
an instance. Oh! mild enough in a 
way. iad 
[ became all expectation at this. I had 
tried many times to approach him on his 
underground side, so to speak. The very 
word had been pronounced between us. 
But he had always met me with his im- 
penetrable calm. 

“And at the same time,” Mr. X con- 
tinued, “it will give you a notion of the 
difficulties that may arise in what you 
are pleased to call underground work. 
It is sometimes difficult to deal with 
them. Of course there is no hierarchy 
amongst the affiliated. No rigid system.” 

My surprise was great, but short-lived. 
Of course amongst the extreme anarch- 
ists there could be no hierarchy; nothing 
in the nature of a law of precedence. 
The idea of anarchy ruling among an- 
archists was comforting, too. It could 
not possibly make for efficiency. 
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Mr. X startled me by asking, abruptly, 
You know Hermione Street ?” 

1 nodded doubtful assent. Hermione 
Street has been, within the last three 


i 


years, improved out of any man’s knowl- 
edge. The name exists still, but not one 
brick or stone of the old Hermione Street 
is left now. It was the old street he 
meant, for he said: 

“There was a row of two-storied brick 
houses on the left, with their backs 
against the wing of a great public build- 
ing—you remember. Would it surprise 
you very much to hear that one of these 
houses was for a time the centre of an- 
archist propaganda and of what you 
would call underground action ?” 

“Not at all,” I protested. Hermione 
Street had never been particularly re- 
spectable, as I remembered it. 

“The house was the property of a dis- 
tinguished government official,” he add- 
ed, sipping his champagne. 

“Oh, indeed!” I said, this time not 
believing a word of it. 

“Of course he was not living there,” 
Mr. X continued. “ But from ten till four 
he sat next door to it, the dear man, in 
his well-appointed private room in the 
wing of the public building I’ve men- 
tioned. To be strictly accurate, I must ex- 
plain that the house in Hermione Street 
perhaps did not really belong to him. It 
belonged to his grown-up children—a 
daughter and a son. The girl, a fine 
figure, was by no means vulgarly pretty. 
To more personal charm than mere youth 
could account for, she added the seduc- 
tive appearance of enthusiasm, of inde- 
pendence, of courageous thought. I sup- 
pose she put them on as she put on her 
picturesque dresses and for the same rea- 
son: to assert her individuality at any 
cost. You know, women would go to any 
length almost for such a purpose. She 
went to a great length. She had acquired 
all the appropriate gestures of revolu- 
tionary convictions ;—the gestures of pity, 
of anger, of indignation against the anti- 
humanitarian vices of the social class to 
which she belonged herself. All this sat 
on her striking personality as well as 
her slightly original costumes. Very 
slightly original; just enough to mark a 
protest against the philistinism of the 
overfed taskmasters of the poor. Just 
enough, and no more. It would not have 


done to go too far in that direction— 
you understand. But she was of age, and 
nothing stood in the way of her offering 
her house to the revolutionary workers.” 

“You don’t mean it!” I cried. 

“IT assure you,” he affirmed, “ that sh: 
made that extremely effective gesture. 
How else could they have got hold of it? 
The cause is not rich. And, moreover, 
there would have been difficulties with 
any ordinary house-agent, who would 
have wanted references and so on. The 
group she came in contact with through 
going about in the poor quarters of the 
town (you know the gesture -of charity 
and personal service which was so 
fashionable some years ago) accepted 
with gratitude. The first advantage was 
that Hermione Street is, as you know, 
miles away from the suspect part of the 
town, specially watched by the police. 

“The ground floor consisted of a little 
Italian restaurant, of the flyblown sort. 
There was no difficulty in buying the pro- 
prietor out. A woman and a man be 
longing to the group took it on. Th 
man had been a cook. The comrades 
could get their meals there, unnoticed 
amongst the other customers. This was 
another advantage. The first floor was 
occupied by a shabby Variety Artists’ 
Ageney—an agency for performers in in- 
ferior music-halls, you know. A fellow 
called Bomm, I remember. He was not 
disturbed. It was rather favorable than 
otherwise to have a lot of foreign-looking 
people, jugglers, acrobats, singers of both 
sexes, and so on, going in and out all day 
long. The police paid no attention to 
new faces,.you see. The top floor hap- 
pened, most conveniently, to stand emp- 
ty then.” 

X interrupted himself to attack im- 
passively, with measured movements, a 
hombe glacée which the writer had just 
set down on the table. He swallowed 
carefully a few spoonfuls of the iced 
stuff, and asked me, “ Did you ever hear 
of Stone’s Dried Soup ?” 

“Hear of what?” I asked, completely 
put off. 

“Tt was,” X pursued evenly, “a com- 
estible article, once rather prominently 
advertised in the dailies, but which never, 
somehow, gained the favor of the public. 
The enterprise fizzled out, as you say 
here. Parcels of their stock could be 
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picked up at auctions at considerably less 
than a penny a pound. The group bought 
some of it, and an agency for Stone’s 
Dried Soup was started on the top floer. 
\ perfectly respectable enterprise. The 
stuff, a yellow powder of extremely un- 
appetizing aspect, was put up in large 
square tins, of which six went to a case. 
If anybody ever came to give an order, 


was, of course, executed. But the ad- 
antage of the powder was this, that 
ings could be concealed in it very con- 
eniently. Now and then a special case 
put on a van and sent off to be ex- 
rted abroad under the very nose of 
( policeman on duty at the corner. 
vu understand ?” 
‘ Perfectly,” I said, with an expressive 
d at the remnants of the bombe melting 
wly in the dish. 
“Exactly. But the cases were useful 
another way. too. In the basement, or 
the cellar at the back, rather, two 
inting-presses were established. <A lot 
revolutionary literature of the most 
treme kind was got away from the 
yvuse in Stone’s Dried Soup cases. The 
rother of our anarchist young lady 
und some occupation there. He wrote 
ticles, helped to set up type and pull 
the sheets, and generally assisted the 
in in charge, a very able young fellow 
lled Sevrin. 
“The guiding spirit of that group was 
fanatie of social revolution. He is 
ad now. He was an engraver and 
cher of genius. You must have seen 
s work. It is much sought after by cer- 
n amateurs now. But he began by 


? 


ng revolutionary in his art, and ended 


becoming a revolutionist, after his 
ife and child had died in want and 


misery. He used to say that the bour 


reois, the smug overfed lot, had killed 
hem. That was his real belief. He still 
vorked at his art and led a double life. 
He was tall, gaunt and swarthy, with a 


dark beard and deep-set. eyes. You must 


have seen him. His name was Horne.” 

At this I was really amazed. Of course 
years ago I used to meet Horne about. 
He looked like a powerful, rough gipsy, 
vith a red muffler round his throat and 


buttoned up in a long, shabby overcoat. 
He talked of art with exaltation, and 
gave one the impression of being strung 
up to the verge of insanity. A small 


INFORMER. 


group of connoisseurs appreciated his 
work. Who would have thought that this 
man.... Amazing! And yet it was 
not, after all, so difticult to believe. 

“As you see,” X went on, “this group 
was in a position to pursue its work of 
propaganda, and the other kind of work 
too, under very advantageous conditions. 
They were all resolute, experienced men 
of a superior stamp. And yet we becam: 
truck at length by the fact that plans 
prepared in Hermione Street almost in 
variably failed.” 

“Who were ‘we’?”’ I asked pointedly. 

“Some of us in Brussels—at the cen- 
tre,” he said hastily. “ Whatever vigor- 
ous action originated in Hermione Street 
seemed doomed to failure. Something 
always happened to baffle the best- 
planned manifestations in every part of 
Europe. It was a time of general ac- 


tivity. You must not imagine that all 
our failures are of a loud sort, with ar- 
rests and trials. That is not so. Often 
the police work quietly, contenting them- 
selves by defeating our combinations by 
1 sort of counterplotting. No arrests, 
no noise, no alarming of the publie mind 
and inflaming the passions. It is a wise 
procedure. But at that time the police 
vere too uniformly successful from Med- 
iterranean to the Baltic. It was annoy- 
ing and began to look dangerous. At last 
we in Brussels came to the conclusion 
that there must be some untrustworthy 
elements amongst the London groups. 
And I eame over to see what could be 
done qui tly. 

“My first step was to call upon our 
young Lady Patroness of anarchism at her 
private house. She received me in a flat- 
tering way. I judged that she knew noth- 
ing of the chemical and other operations 
going on at the top of the house in Her- 
mione Street. The printing of anarchist 
literature was the only ‘activity’ she 
seemed to be aware of there. She was 
displaying very strikingly the usual 
signs of severe enthusiasm, and had al- 
ready written many sentimental articles 
with ferocious conclusions. I could see 
she was enjoying herself hugely, with all 
the gestures and grimaces of deadly ear- 
nestness. They suited her big-eyed, 
broad-browed face and the good carriage 
of her shapely head. Her black hair was 
done in an unusual and becoming style. 
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Her brother was there, a serious youth, 
with arched eyebrows and wearing a red 
necktie, who struck me as being absolutely 
in the dark about everything in the world, 
including himself. By and by a tall 
young man came in. He was clean- 
shaved, with a strong jaw and something 
of the air of a taciturn actor or of a 
fanatical priest: the type with heavy 
black eyebrows—you know. But he was 
very presentable indeed. He shook hands 
at once vigorously with each of us in 
turn. The young lady came up to me 
and murmured sweetly, ‘ Comrade Sevrin.’ 

“T had never seen him before. He had 
little to say to us, but sat down by the 
side of the girl, and they fell at once into 
earnest conversation. She leaned forward 
in her deep arm-chair, and took her nicely 
rounded chin in her beautiful white 
hand. He looked attentively into her 
eyes. It was the attitude of love-making, 
serious, intense, as if on the brink of the 
grave. I suppose she felt it necessary to 
round and complete her assumption of 
advanced ideas, of revolutionary lawless- 
ness, by falling in love with an anarchist. 
And this one, I repeat, was extremely 
presentable, notwithstanding his fanat- 
ical black-eyed aspect. After a few stolen 
glances in their direction, I had no doubt 
that he was in earnest. As to the 
lady, her gestures were unapproach- 
able, better than the very thing itself in 
the blended suggestion of dignity, sweet- 
ness, condescension, fascination, surren- 
der, and reserve. She interpreted her 
conception of what that precise sort of 
love-making should be with consummate 
art. And so far, she too, no doubt, was 
in earnest. Gestures—but so perfect! 

“ After I had been left alone with our 
Lady Patroness I informed her guarded- 
lv of the object of my visit. I hinted 
at our suspicions. I wanted to hear what 
she would have to say, and half ex- 
pected some perhaps unconscious revela- 
tion. All she said was, ‘ That’s serious,’ 
looking delightfully concerned and grave. 
But there was a sparkle in her eyes which 
meant plainly, ‘How exciting!’ After 
all, she knew little of anything except 
of words. Still, she undertook to put me 
in communication with Horne, who was 
not easy to find except in Hermione 
Street, where I did not wish to show my- 
self just then. 


“T met Horne. This was another kind 
of a fanatic altogether. I exposed to him 
the conclusion we in Brussels had arrived 
at, and pointed out to him the signifi- 
cant series of failures. To this he an- 
swered with exaltation: 

“¢T have something in hand that shall 
not fail to strike terror into the heart of 
these gorged brutes.’ 

“And then I learned that by excaya 
ting in one of the cellars of the house he 
and some companions had made their 
way into the vaults under the great 
public building I have mentioned be- 
fore. The blowing up of a whole wing 
was a certainty as soon as the materials 
were ready. 

“T was not so appalled at the stupidity 
of that move as I might have been had 
not the usefulness of our centre in Her- 
mione Street become already very prob- 
lematical. In fact, in my opinion it was 
much more of a police trap by now than 
anything else. 

“What was necessary now was to dis- 
cover what, or rather who, was wrong, 
and I managed at last to get that idea 
into Horne’s head. He glared, perplexed, 
his nostrils working as if he were sniffing 
treachery in the air. 

“And here comes a piece of work 
that will no doubt strike you as a sort 
of theatrical expedient. And yet what 
else could have been done? I wished to 
find out the untrustworthy member of 
the group. But no suspicion could be 
fastened on one more than another. 
To set a watch upon them all was 
not very practicable. Besides, that pro- 
ceeding often fails. In any ease, it 
takes time, and the danger was pressing. 
I felt certain that the premises in Her- 
mione Street would be ultimately raided, 
though the police had evidently such 
confidence in the informer that the 
house, for the time being, was not even 
watched. Horne was positive about that 
point. Under the circumstances it was 
a bad symptom. Something had to be 
done quickly. 

“T decided to organize a raid myself 
upon the group. Do you understand? 
A raid of other trusty comrades person- 
ating the police. A conspiracy within a 
conspiracy. You see the object of it, of 
course. When apparently about to be 
arrested I hoped the informer would be- 
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av himself in some way or other; either 
hy some unguarded act or simply by his 
unconeerned demeanor, for instance. Of 
vurse there was the risk of complete 
failure and the no lesser risk of some 
fatal accident in the course of resistance, 
erhaps, or in the efforts at escape. For, 
s you will easily see, the Hermione 
Street group had to be actually and com- 
etely taken 
ey would be by the real police before 
ry long. The 
em, and Horne alone could be let into 


unawares, as I was sure 
informer was amongst 


e secret of my plan. 
“T will not enter into the detail of my 
reparations. It was not very easy to 
irrange, but it was done very well, with 
really amazing effect. The sham po- 
e invaded the restaurant, whose shut- 
were immediately put up. The sur- 
e was perfect. Most of the Hermion« 
found in 
lar, enlarging the hole communicating 
th the vaults of the great public build- 


Street party were the second 


several 


‘ At the first alarm, com- 
es bolted through impulsively into 


aforesaid vault, where, of course, had 
s been a genuine raid, they would have 

trapped. We did not 
them for the 
hey were harmless enough. 


en hopelessly 
t] moment. 
The top 


r caused considerable anxiety to Horne 


er about 


d myself. There, surrounded by tins 
Stone’s Dried Soup, a comrade, nick- 
ed the 


ence student), was engaged in perfect- 


Professor (he was an ex- 


new detonators. He was an 
stracted, vaguely smiling, sallow lit- 
man, armed with large round spee- 
les, and we were afraid that under a 


some 


\istaken impression he would blow him- 
lf up and wreck the house about our 
ears. I rushed up-stairs and found him 
already at the door on the alert, listen- 
ing, as he said, to ‘ suspicious noises down 
below.’ Before I had quite finished ex- 
plaining to him what was going on, he 
hrugged his shoulders and turned away 

his balanees and test-tubes. His was 
the true spirit of an extreme revolution- 
st. Explosives were his faith, his hope, 
his weapon, and his shield. He perished 

couple of years afterwards in a secret 
laboratory through the premature explo- 
sion of one of his improved detonators. 

“Tlurrying down again, I found an 
impressive scene in the vast gloom of the 
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big cellar. The man who pe rsonated the 
inspector (he was no stranger to the part) 
was speaking harshly, and giving bogus 
orders to his bogus subordinates for the 
removal of his Evidently 
nothing enlightening had happened so 
far. Horne, saturnine and swarthy, wait- 
ed with folded arms, and his patient, 
moody expectation had an air of stoicism 
I de 
Her- 
mione Street group surreptitiously chew- 
ing up and swallowing a small piece of 
paper. 


prisoners. 


well in keeping with the situation. 


tected in the shadows one of the 


Some compromising serap, I sup- 
pose; perhaps just a note of a few names 
and addresses. He was a true and faith 
ful ‘companion.’ But the fund of secret 
malice which lurks at the bottom of our 
sympathies caused me to feel amused at 
that perfectly unealled-for performance. 
“Tn every other respect the risky ex- 
periment, the theatrical 
like to call it so, 
The deception could not be kept up much 
1 would bring 
about a very embarrassing and even grave 
situation. The man who had eaten the 
paper would be furious. The fellows who 
had bolted away would be angry too. 


coup, if you 
seemed to have failed. 


onger; the explanation 


“To add to my vexation, the door com- 
munieating with the other cellar, where 
the printing-presses were, was flung open, 
and our lady revolutionist ap- 
peared, a black silhouette in a close-fit- 


young 


ting dress and a large hat, with the blaze 
of gas flaring in there at her back. Over 
her shoulder I perceived the arched eye- 
brows and the red necktie of her brother. 

“The last people in the world I wanted 
to see then! They had gone that even- 
ing to some amateur concert for the de- 
lectation of, the poor people, you know; 
but she had insisted on leaving early on 
purpose to call in Hermione Street on the 
way home, under the pretext of having 
some work to do. Her usual task was to 
the proofs of the Italian and 
French editions of the Alarm Bell and 
the Firebrand.” ea 

“ Heavens!” I murmured. I had been 
shown once copies of these publications. 
Nothing, in my opinion, could have been 
less fit for the eyes of a young lady. 
They were the most advanced things of 
the sort; advanced, T mean, beyond all 
bounds of reason and decency. One of 
them preached the dissolution of all se 
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cial ties; the other advocated systematic 
murder. To think of a young girl calm- 
ly tracking printers’ errors all along the 
sort of abominable sentences I remem- 
bered was intolerable to my sentiment of 
womanhood. And Mr. X, after giving 
me a glance, pursued steadily: 

“T think, however, that she came most- 
ly to exercise her fascinations upon Sev- 
rin, and to receive his homage in her 
queenly and condescending way. She was 
aware of both—fascination and homage 
—and enjoyed them with, I dare say, 
complete innocence. And we have no 
ground in expediency or morals to quar- 
rel with her on that account. Charm in 
woman and exceptional intelligence in 
man are a law unto themselves. Is it 
not so?” 

I refrained from expressing my ab- 
horrence of that licentious doctrine be- 
cause of my curiosity. 

“ But what happened then?” IT hastened 
to ask. 

X went on crumbling slowly a small 
piece of bread with a careless left hand. 

“What happened, in effect,” he con- 
fessed, “is that she saved the situation.” 

“She gave you an opportunity to end 
your rather sinister farce,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” he said, preserving his impas- 
sive bearing. “The farce was bound to 
end soon. And it ended in a very few 
minutes. And it ended well. It might 
have ended badly had she not come in. 
Her brother, of course, did not count. 
They had slipped into the house quietly 
some time before. The printing-cellar 
had an entrance of its own. Not finding 
any one there, she sat down to her proofs, 
expecting Sevrin to return to his work 
at any moment. He did not do so. She 
grew impatient, heard through the door 
the sounds of a commotion, and natural- 
ly went to see. 

“Sevrin had been with us. At first he 
had seemed to me the most amazed of the 
whole raided lot. He appeared for an in- 
stant as if paralyzed with astonishment. 
He stood rooted to the spot. He never 
moved a limb. A solitary gas-jet flared 
near his head; all the other lights had 
been put out at the first alarm. : And pres- 
ently, from my dark corner, I observed on 
his shaven actor’s face an expression of 
puzzled, vexed watchfulness, with a knit- 
ting of his heavy eyebrows. The corners 


of his mouth dropped seornfully. He was 
angry. Most likely he had seen through 
the game, and I regretted I had not 
taken him from the first into my com- 
plete confidence. 

“ But with the appearance of the gir! 
he became obviously alarmed. It wus 
plain. I could see it grow. The change 
of his expression was swift and startling. 
All other sensations and emotions were 
swept away by a wave of sheer terror. 
And I did not know why. The reason 
never oceurred to me. I was merely as- 
tonished at the extreme alteration of the 
man’s face. Of course he had not been 
aware of her presence in the other cel- 
lar. But that did not explain the shock 
her advent had given him. For a mo- 
ment he seemed to have been scared into 
imbecility. He opened his mouth as if 
to shout, or perhaps only to gasp. At any 
rate, it was somebody else who shouted. 
This somebody else was the heroic com- 
rade whom I had detected swallowing a 
piece of paper. With laudable presence 
of mind he let out a warning yell. 

“<Tt’s the police! Back! Back! Run 
back, and bolt the door behind you.’ 

“Tt was an excellent hint; but instead 
of retreating, the girl for whom it was 
meant continued to advance, followed by 
her long-faced brother in his knicker- 
bocker suit, in which he had_ been 
singing comic songs for the entertain- 
ment of a joyless proletariat. She ad- 
vanced. not as if she had failed to un- 
derstand—the word ‘ police’ has an un- 
mistakable sound—but rather as if she 
could not help herself. She did not ad- 
vance with the free gait and expanding 
presence of a distinguished amateur an- 
archist amongst poor, struggling pro- 
fessionals, but with slightly raised shoul- 
ders, and her elbows pressed close to her 
body, as if trying to shrink within her- 
self. Her eyes were fixed immovably 
upon Sevrin. Sevrin the man, I fancy; 
not Sevrin the anarchist. But she ad- 
vanced. And that was natural. For all 
their assumption of independence, girls 
of that class are used to the feeling of 
being specially protected, as, in fact. 
they are. This feeling accounts for nine- 
tenths of their audacious gestures. Her 
face had gone completely colorless. 
Ghastly. Fancy having it brought hom 
to her so brutally that she was the sort 
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f person who must run away from the 

lice! I believe she was pale with 
ndignation, mostly, though there was, 

course, also the concern for her intact 
ersonality, a vague dread of some sort 
And, naturally, she turned 
a man, to the man on whom she had a 


rudeness. 


iim of fascination and homage—tlh« 
in who could not conceivably fail her 
any juncture.” 
“But.” I eried, amazed at this an- 
ysis, “if it had been serious, real, I 
an—as she thought it was—what could 
expect him to do for her?” 
X never moved a muscle of his face. 
“ Goodness knows. I imagine that this 
rming, generous, and independent 
eature had never known in her life a 
ngle genuine thought; I mean a single 
iought detached from small human van- 
ties, or whose source was not in som 
mventional perception. All I know is 
it after advancing a few steps she ex- 
tended her hand towards the motionless 
Sevrin. And that at least was no ges- 
ire. It was a natural movement. As 
» what she expected him to do, who can 
11? The impossible. But whatever sh¢ 
expected, it could not have come up, I 
safe to say, to what he had made up 
s mind to do, even before that entreat- 
ng hand had appealed to him so directly 
[It had not been necessary. From the 
ment he had seen her enter that cellar, 
had made up his mind to sacrifice his 
ire usefulness, to throw off the im- 
enetrable solidly fastened mask it had 
n his pride to wear—” 
“What do you mean?” I interrupted, 
wzled. “Was it Sevrin, then, who 
“He was. The most pe rsistent, thx 
ost dangerous, the craftiest, the most 
ystematic of informers. A genius 
imongst betrayers. Fortunately for us, 
was unique. The man was a fanatic, 
I have told you. Fortunately, again, for 
. he had fallen in love with the accom- 
lished and innocent gestures of that 
irl. An actor in desperate earnest him- 
lf, he must have believed in the abso- 
ute value of conventional signs. As to 
the grossness of the trap into which he 
fell, the explanation must be that two 
entiments of such absorbing magnitude 
innot exist simultaneously in one heart. 
The danger of that other and uncon- 
Vor. CXIV.—No. 679.—19 


scious comedian robbed him of his visio 
of his perspicacity, of his judgment. In 
deed, it did at first rob him of his self 
possession. But he regained that throug! 
the necessity—as it appeared to him im 
pe riously- to do something at once. To 
do what? Why, to get her out of the 
house as quickly as possible. He was 
desperately anxious to do that. I hav 
told you he was terrified. It could not 
be about himself. He had been surprise 


and annoyed at a move quite unforeseer 
and premature. I may even say he had 
been furious. He was accustomed to ar 
range the last scene of his betrayals with 
a deep, subtle art which left his revolu 
tionist reputation untouched. But it 
seems clear to me that at the same time 
he had resolved to make the best of it, 
to keep his mask resolutely on. It was 
only with the discovery of her being in 
the house that everything—the forced 
calm, the restraint of his fanaticism, thx 
mask—all came off together in a kind of 
panic. Why panic, do you ask ? The 
answer is very simple. He remembered 

or, I dare say, he had never forgotten 
the Professor alone at the top of the 
house, pursuing his researches, surround 
ed by tins upon tins of Stone’s Dried 
Soup. There was enough in some few of 
them to bury us all where we stood w 
der a heap of bricks. Sevrin, of course, 
was aware of that. And we must believe, 
also, that he knew the exact character of 
the man, apparently. He had gauged so 
many such characters! Or perhaps lh 
only gave the Professor credit for what 
he himself was capable of. But, in any 
ease, the effect was produced. And sud- 
denly he raised his voice in authority. 

**Get the lady away at once.’ 

“Tt turned out that he was as hoarse as 
a crow. Result, no doubt, of the intens 
emotion. It passed off in a moment. But 
these fateful words issued forth from his 
contracted throat in a discordant, ridic 
ulous croak. They required no answer 
The thing was done. However, the man 
personating the inspector judged it ex 
pedient to say roughly: 

‘*She shall go soon enough, together 
with the rest of you.’ 

“These were the last words belonging 
to the comedy part of this affair. 

“QOblivious of everything and every- 
body. Sevrin§ strode towards him and 
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seized the lapels of his coat. Under his 
thin bluish cheeks one could see his jaws 
working with passion. 

“You have men posted outside. Get 
the lady taken home at once. Do you 
hear? Now. Before you try to get hold 
of the man up-stairs.’ 

““QOh! There is a man_ up-stairs,’ 
scoffed the other, openly. ‘ Well, he shall 
be brought down in time to see the end 
of this.’ 

“But Sevrin, beside himself, took no 
heed of the tone. 

“*Who’s the imbecile meddler who 
sent you blundering here? Didn’t you 
understand your instructions? Don’t 
you know anything? It’s incredible. 
Here— 

“Tle dropped the lapels of the coat he 
had been shaking. He plunged his hand 
into his breast and jerked feverishly at 
something under his shirt. At last he 
produced a small square pocket of soft 
leather, which must have been hanging 
like a seapulary from his neck by the 
tape, whose broken ends dangled from 
his fist. 

“* Look inside,’ he spluttered, flinging 
it in the other’s face. And instantly he 
turned round towards the girl. She stood 
just behind him, perfectly still and silent. 
Her set, white face gave an illusion of 
placidity. Only her staring eyes seemed 
to have grown bigger and darker. 

“He spoke to her rapidly, with nerv- 
ous assurance. I heard him distinetly 
promise to make everything as clear as 
daylight presently. But that was all I 
eaught. He stood close to her and never 
raised his hand, never attempted to touch 
her even with the tip of his little finger. 
And she stared at him stupidly. For a 
moment, however, her eyelids descended 
slowly, pathetically, and then, with the 
long black eyelashes lying on her white 
cheeks, she looked as if she were about to 
fall headlong in a swoon. But she never 
even swayed where she stood. He urged 
her loudly to follow him without losing 
an instant, and walked towards the door 
at the bottom of the cellar stairs without 
looking behind him. And, as a matter 
of fact, she did move after him a pace or 
two. But, of course, he was not allowed 
to reach the door. There were angry ex- 
clamations, the tumult of a short, fierce 
seuffle. Flung away violently, he came 


flying backwards upon her. She threw 
out her arms in a gesture of dismay and 
stepped aside, just clear of his head, which 
struck the ground heavily near her shoe. 

“Tle grunted with the shock. By th 
time he had picked himself up, slowly, 
dazedly, he was awake to the reality of 
things. The man into whose hands lv 
had thrust the leather case had extracted 
therefrom a narrow strip of bluish paper. 
He held it up above his head, and, as 
after the seuffle an expectant uneasy 
stillness reigned once more, he threw it 
down disdainfully with the words, ‘1 
think, comrades, that this proof was 
hardly necessary.’ 

“Quick as thought, the girl stooped 
after the fluttering slip. Holding it 
spread out in both hands, she looked at 
it; then, without raising her eyes, opened 
her fingers slowly and let it fall. 

“T examined that curious document af- 
terwards. It was signed by a very high 
personage, and stamped and countersigned 
by other high officials in various countries 
of Europe. In his trade—or shall I say, in 
his mission ?—that sort of talisman might 
have been necessary, no doubt, for even 
to the police itself—all but the heads— 
he had been known only as Sevrin the 
noted anarchist. 

“TIe hung his head, biting his lower 
lip. A change had come over him, a sort 
of thoughtful, absorbed calmness. Nev- 
ertheless, he panted. Tis sides worked 
visibly, and his nostrils expanded and 
collapsed in weird contrast with his 
sombre aspect of a fanatical monk in a 
meditative attitude, but with something, 
too, in his face of an actor intent upon 
the terrible exigencies of his part. Before 
him Horne declaimed, haggard and beard- 
ed, like an inspired denunciatory prophet 
from a wilderness. Two fanatics. They 
were made to understand each other. 
Does this surprise you? I suppose you 
think that such people are given to 
foaming at the mouth and snarling at 
each other?” 

I protested hastily that I was not sur- 
prised in the least; that I thought noth- 
ing of the kind; that anarchists in gen- 
eral were simply inconceivable to me 
mentally, morally, logically, sentimen- 
tally, and even physically. X received 
this declaration with his usual wooden- 
ness and went on. 
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‘Tlorne had burst out into eloquence. 
While pouring out. scornful invective, 
let tears escape from his eyes. They 
ell down his black beard unheeded. 


quicke r. 
When he opened his mouth to speak, e\ 


panted quicker and 


Sevrin 


rv one hung on his words. 


“*T)on’t be a fool, Horne, he began. 
You know very well that I have done 
his for none of the reasons you are 


hrowing at me.’ And in a moment h 


ecame outwardly as steady as a rock 
inder the other’s livid stare. *T have 
een thwarting, deceiving and betraying 


u—from conviction.’ 
‘He turned Hlorne, 
woking intently at the girl, repeated the 


and, 


his back on 
ords, ‘ From conviction.’ 
“Tt’s extraordinary how cold she looked. 


| suppose she could not think of an 
ppropriate gesture. There can have 
heen few precedents indeed for such 
situation. 
“Clear as daylight,’ he added. ‘ Do 


conviction.’ 
stir. She did 
But the luck- 
her the 
and 


vou understand? From 
“And still she did not 
not know how to respond. 
about to give 
beautiful 


ess wretch was 


pportunity for a cor- 
ect gesture. 

“¢ And I had in me the make 
ou share it,’ he protested, ardently. H: 
had forgotten himself. He 
towards her. 


power to 


made a 
Perhaps he stumbled. To 
me he seemed only to be stooping low be- 
fore her with an extended hand. And 
then the appropriate gesture came. She 
natched her skirt away from his pollut 
ng touch and turned her head from him 
with an upward tilt. 
" 


step 


It was magnificent- 
done, this gesture of conventionally 
unstained honor, of an unblemished high- 
minded amateur. 

‘Nothing could have been better. And 
he seemed to think so, too, for once mor 
he turned away. But this time he faced 
He was again panting fright- 
fully, while he fumbled hurriedly in his 
waisteoat pocket, and then raised his 
hand to his lips. There was something 
furtive in this movement, but directly 
his bearing changed visibly. THis labored 
breathing gave him a resemblance to a 
man who had just run a desperate race; 
a curious air of detachment, of sudden 
and profound indifference, replaced the 
strain of the striving effort. I did 


no one, 


not 
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want to see what would happen next. I 
was only too well aware. I tucked the 
young lady’s arm under mine without 
a word, and made my way with her to 
the stairs. 

“Wer brother walked behind us. Half- 


way up she seemed unable to lift her feet 
high enough, and we had to pull and 
push to get her to the top. In the pas- 
sage she dragged herself along, hanging 
on my arm, helplessly bent like an im- 
potent old woman. We 
street through a half-open door, 
staggering like besotted revellers. At the 
corner we stopped a four-wheeler, and 
the ancient driver looked round from his 
box with morose contempt at our efforts 
to get her in. Twice during the drive I 
felt het 


issued into an 


empty 


collapse on my shoulder in a 
half faint. Facing us, the youth in 
knickerbockers remained as mute as a 


fish, and, till he jumped out with the 
lateh-key, more still than I would have 
believed it possible. 

“ At the door of their drawing-room she 
left my arm and walked in first, catch- 
ing at the and tables. She un- 
pinned her hat, then, as if exhausted with 
the effort, her cloak still hanging from 
her shoulders; she flung herself. into the 
deep arm-chair, sideways, her face half 
buried The good brother 
appeared silently with a glass of water. 
She motioned it away. He drank it him- 
self and walked to a distant corner of the 
behind the grand 


chairs 


in a cushion. 


room piano, some- 
where. All was still in this room 
where I had seen, for the first time, 
Sevrin, the anti-anarchist, captivated 


and spellbound by the consummate and 
grimaces that in a certain 
sphere of life take the place of feelings 
with an excellent effect. I suppose her 
thoughts were busy with the same mem- 
ory. Her shoulders were shaken by dry 
sobs. <A pure attack of nerves. When 
it quieted down she murmured drearily, 
‘What will they do to him” 

“Nothing. They can do nothing to 
him,’ I assured her, with perfect truth. 
I was pretty certain he had died in less 
than twenty minutes the moment 
his hand had gone to his lips. For if his 
fanatical anti-anarchism went even as 
far as carrying poison in his pocket, only 
to rob his adversaries of their legitimate 
vengeance, T knew he would take care to 
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provide something that would not fail 
him when required. 

“She sighed deeply. There were red 
spots on her cheeks and a feverish bril- 
liance Ih he r eves while she exhaled her 
characteristic plaint. 

“*What an awful, terrible experience, 
to be so basely, so abominably, so cru- 
elly deceived by a man to whom one 
has given one’s whole confidence!’ She 
gulped down a pathetic sob. ‘If I ever 
felt sure of anything, it was of Sevrin’s 
high-mindedness.’ 

“Then she began to weep quietly, 
which was good for her. Then through 
her flood of tears, half resentful, ‘ What 
was it he said to me?—‘ From conviec- 
tion!” It seemed worse than anything. 
What could he mean by it?’ 

“That, my dear young lady,’ I said 
gently, ‘is more than I or anybody else 
ean explain to you,’ - 

Mr. X flicked a crumb off the front of 
his coat. 

“And that was strictly true as to her. 
Though Horne, for instance, understood 
very well; and so did I, especially after 
we had been to Sevrin’s lodging in a dis- 
mal back street of an intensely respecta- 
ble quarter. Horne was known there as 
a friend, and we had no difficulty in be- 
ing admitted, the slatternly girl merely 
remarking, as she let us in, that ‘ Mr. 
Sevrin had not been home that night, 
We forced a couple of drawers in the way 
of duty, and found a little useful infor- 
mation. The most interesting part was 
his diary; for this man, engaged in such 
deadly work, had the weakness to keep a 
record of the most damnatory kind. There 
were his acts and also his thoughts laid 
bare to us. But the dead don’t mind that. 
They don’t mind anything. 

“*From conviction” Yes. The vague 
but ardent humanitarianism which had 
urged him in his first youth to embrace 
the extreme revolutionary doctrines had 
ended in a sudden revulsion of feeling. 
You have heard of converted atheists. 
These turn often into dangerous fanat- 
ics. But the soul remains the same, after 
all. After he had got acquainted with 
the girl, there are to be met in that 
diary of his, mingled with amorous 
rhapsodies, bizarre, piously worded as- 
pirations for her conversion. He took 
her sovereign grimace with deadly seri- 


eusness. But all this cannot interest you. 
For the rest, I don’t know if you remem 
ber—it is a good many years ago now 
the journalistic sensation of the ‘ He: 
mione Street Mystery’; the finding of : 
man’s body in the cellar of an empt: 
house; the inquest; some arrests; man) 
surmises — then silence —the usual end 
for many obscure martyrs and confessors. 
The fact is, he was not enough of an op 
timist. You must be a savage, deter 
mined, pitiless, thick-and-thin optimist, 
like ITorne, for instance, to make a good 
revolutionist of the extreme type.” 

He rose from the table. A waiter hur- 
ried up with his overeoat; another held 
his hat in readiness. 

“ But what beeame of the young lady ?” 
T asked. 

“T happen to know,” he said, button 
ing himself up earefully. “I confess to 
the small malice of sending her Sevrin’s 
diary. She went into retirement; then 
she went to Rome; then she went into a 
convent. I don’t know where she will go 
next. What does'it matter? Gestures! 
Gestures! Mere gestures of her class.” 

He fitted on his glossy high hat with 
extreme precision, and easting a slight 
glance round the room, full of well 
dressed people, innocently dining, mut- 
tered between his teeth, 

“ And nothing else! That is why their 
kind is fated to perish.” 


T never saw Mr. X again after that 
evening. I took to dining elsewhere. On 
my next visit to Paris I found my friend 
all impatience to hear of the effect pro- 
duced on me by this rare item of his col- 
lection. I told him all the story, and he 
beamed on me with the pride of his 
distinguished specimen. 

“Tsn’t X well worth knowing?’ lh 
bubbled over in great delight. “ He’s 
unique, amazing, absolutely terrific.” 

His enthusiasm grated upon my finer 
feelings. I told him curtly that the 
man’s cynicism was simply abominable. 

“Oh, abominable! abominable!” my 
friend asserted effusively. “ And then, you 
know, he likes to have his little joke some- 
times,” he added in a confidential tone. 

I fail to understand the connection of 
this last remark. I have been utterly 
unable to discover where in all this th: 
joke comes in. 
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Jeffreys of the 
BY CHARLE 


EORGE JEFFREYS, afterwards 
Baron Jeffreys of Wem and Keep 
er of the Great Seal, was born 

r Wrexham in Denbighshire, a year 
re Charles the First’s head fell upon 
e block. Of honorable parentage, he 
ved the best education that the times 
rded, and being a boy of quick parts 
tireless energy, he made the most of 
opportunities. An injudicious his 
in, intent upon prejudice, has dis 
ed that “at marbles and leap-frog 
is known to take undue advantages,” 
such fables as this may be speedily 
ssed, and it is enough to say that 
great schools claim him as their 
Shrewsbury, St. Paul’s, and West 
ster, at which last he came under 


rod of the admirable Busby; that 


ter a year spent at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where doubtless he recognized 
t academic distinction was not 
, he went to seek his fortune in Lon 
n: and that, admitted to the Inn 
mple, Mav 19, 1663, he never looked 
until he had become, in the phras 
his best biographe r, “the top fiddler 
the town.” 
he London to which he came could not 
have excited the ambition of so brisk 
d lively a youth. Splendor and gayety 
d come back with the restored monarch. 
Mistress Stewart had but yesterday re 
placed my Lady Castlemaine in the King’s 
affection. The Duke of Monmouth stood 
so high in favor that he openly boasted 
of his suecession and set the mode of 
pleasure and magnificence. “God knows 
what will be the end of it,” said Pepys, 
whose doubt was presently resolved upon 
the field of Sedgemoor. Meanwhile the 
playhouses had once more opened their 
doors to present the masterpieces of 
Shakespeare and Jonson and to hail the 
rising genius of John Dryden. But not 
only was there in the brilliant life of the 
time the best incentive to enterprise, 
there was also a career open to all th 
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talents; and no man need di spa iT tine 
future if he had but a ready courage and 
a determination to serve his King. Now, 
George Jeffreys was born at the very mo- 
ment appropriate to his temper. He was 
fascinating, adroit, and unscrupulous. 
Above all, he was gifted with the genius 
of prosperity, and he measured his age 
with perfect accuracy. His sense of 
humor, moreover, Was so sharp that he 
could laugh 


t penury; and if, as North 
tells us, his beginnings were low, we may 
be sure that from his garret window in 
the Temple he looked confidently towards 
Whitehall. He could make himself at 
home in all companies, he would drink 
with anybody who would crack a bottle— 
even with the shy attorneys that haunted 
the taverns of Fleet Street,—and he was 
a churl indeed who did not surrender to 
the charm of his voice and the sparkle 

"his wit. Called to the bar in 1668, he 
practised at the Old Bailey and the Ses- 

ons, where he cultivated that talent for 
impudent browbeating and seurrile ri 


baldry, wherein he surpassed the most 
turbulent of his contemporaries, even the 
eminent Scroggs himself. At first, if 
we may believe North, the briefs cam« 
haltingly. But Jeffreys, unabashed, “ used 
to sit in coffee-houses and order his man 
to come and tell him that company at- 
tended him at his chambers; at which 
he would huff and say: Let them stay 
a little; I will come presently.” This 
made a show of business. But the show 
was soon turned to reality, and not even 
his love of sedition hindered his advance. 

For though we must accept the legends 
of biography with the utmost caution, 
there is little doubt that Jeffreys, like 
many other heroes of active and original 
intelligence, began his career as a sturdy 
champion of the people. The love of 
kings, which was presently to make and 
unmake his fortune, was not yet aflame 
in his breast. He would drink on his 
knees any toast “to the good old cause” 
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or “the immortal memory of Old Noll.” 
This disloyalty may have been a mere 
indiscretion of youth, or was assumed, 
perchance, to catch clients. But what- 
ever its origin, it was laid aside as soon 
as Jeffreys’s affability had won him the 
patronage of the great. A man of the 
world while yet a boy, a diner-out wel- 
come at all tab'es, he soon found his way 
to the court. Will Chiffinch, “ the trusty 
page of the back stairs,” whispered his 
name to the King; the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth smiled approval upon him; and at 
twenty-three he was Common-Sergeant of 
the City of London. In quick succession 
he was appointed Solicitor to the Duke 
of York, Recorder of London, and Chief 
Justice of Chester. He discharged his 
duties with courage and energy, caring 
not for the countenance of any man. 
“This is a bold fellow,” said King 
Charles, with perfect truth; and he was 
bold to some purpose when the Popish 
Plot and the misfortunes in which it in- 
volved the country gave him the great 
opportunity of his life. 

It is a whimsical paradox that the age 
of Charles II., devoted as it was to the 
pursuit of gayety and pleasure, was yet 
darkened by a religious fanaticism which 
nothing but the good sense and easy 
tolerance of the King could have miti- 
gated. On the one side were thousands 
of citizens who still remembered the free- 
dom of the Commonwealth, who acknow]- 
edged the informal leadership of con- 
vineed republicans, such as Algernon 
Sidney, and who were ready to die rather 
than bend the knee to the Pope. On the 
other was a king who, while professing 
obedience to the English Church, cher- 
ished a secret sympathy with Rome, and 
an heir presumptive to the throne whose 
papistry was unconcealed. The Prot- 
estants, no doubt, had the juster cause, 
but in poliey and honor neither side may 
claim a superiority, and the machinations 
of that perjured rascal Titus Oates suf- 
ticed to arouse an unreasoning fury against 
the Catholics. Oates himself was feasted, 
pensioned, and proclaimed “the Savior 
of the Nation.” No attempt was made at 
the outset to check his falsehoods or to 
sift his evidence. He had but to open 
his mouth. and he was believed infallible. 
Even Jeffrevs himself, loyal Abhorrer 
though he was, was “surprised” into 


acquiescence, though his shrewd know] 
edge of men soon corrected a false im 
pression. But the consequence of Oates’s 
success was that the other side made in 
stant reprisals, and for some years thi 
courts of law were given over to the ex 
amination of rebels and dissenters. 

This was Jeffreys’s chance. There wa 
nothing in the world he hated so bitterly 
as he hated the dissenters. He had 
nose for them, he boasted: he could smel! 
a Presbyterian at forty miles; and he at 
tacked them, first as prosecutor, then a- 
judge, with all the energy and resource: 
of a violent temper. The brutality 
wherewith he assailed his enemies was 
unexampled, even in his own age, because, 
though his contemporaries would gladly 
have followed in his steps, not one could 
seale the lofty height of his insolenee. Hi 
jested, he bullied, he denounced—alway: 
in “the sweet and powerful voice ” which, 
as Lord Campbell allows, claimed atten 
tion, irrespective of what he said. Hi 
tongue and brain were never idle. H: 
conspicuously proved his talent in th 
trial of Colledge, the London joiner, whon: 
he covered with ridicule, disconcerted 
with quips, and at last saw triumphant- 
ly convicted. Three years later (1683) 
he assisted in the prosecution of Lord 
William Russell, and in reward for his 
zeal was appointed Lord Chief Justic 
of England. 

It is for his conduct of this high offic 
that Jeffreys has been most fiercely con- 
demned, and if he be judged by the 
standard of to-day, little can be said 
in his defence. Though as prosecuting 
counsel he eagerly sought convictions, h¢ 
sought them with infinitely greater pas 
sion as judge. Already proficient in th« 
art of cross-examination, he practised it 
from the bench with a skill and ferocity 
which, in the opinion of experts, entitle 
him to the glory of having perfected 
that not too amiable method of justice. 
Worse still, he took for granted th 
guilt of every prisoner brought befor 
him, and, contemptuous in his certitude. 
he did not scruple to relieve his sombr 
duty with flashes of rough humor and 
coarse repartee, for which perhaps a 
court of justice is not the best place. 
But ugly as his violence against a 
prisoner on trial for his life appears to 
our humaner minds,~we must attempt to 
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w Jeffreys in his own environment, 


By nd we shall then have no difficulty in 


difying our judgment. In the first 
ice, he was called to the bench less to 
nister justice than to do the King’s 
siness. In the second place, “a crim- 
| trial in those days,” as Sir James 
Stephen, the most eminent authority, has 


“ 


nted out, “was not unlike a race be- 


ca 4 ‘ 
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en the King and the prisoner, in which 
e King had a long start, and the prison- 
as heavily weighted.” In truth, Jef- 
did but adhere to the practice of 
age, and he has been held up 
loquy ever sinee because, being in- 
parably better endowed in wits and 
le than his fellows, he has filled a larger 

in history an 

| ever hope to fill. 
Sidney and Armstrong were justly pun 


1 legend than they 


a. In the trials of Rosewell and 
R ird Baxter, Jeffreys allowed his 
d of dissenters to outstrip the bounds 
Rosewell, a 


tleman and a scholar, made an ad- 


judgment and deceney. 


mirably moderate defence, but no sobriety 
ld check the flaunts and gibes of 
judge, who was bent upon a con- 
viction and got it. Happily, Sir John 
Talbot, Rosewell’s friend, had the ear of 
King. “ Sir,” said he to Charles, “ if 

ur Majesty suffers this man to die, we 
none of us safe in our houses;” and 
Charles, declaring that the prisoner must 
bade Jeffreys find some way to 

bring him off. 


ffreys was yet more ferocious, attempt- 


Confronted by Baxter, 


atone for the weakness of the 
evidence by the strength of his invective. 
‘Yonder stands Oates in the pillory,” he 


exclaimed, “and says he suffers for the 
truth; and so says Baxter; but if Baxter 

1 but stand on the other side of the 
lory with him, I would say two of the 
greatest rogues and rascals in the king- 
dom stood there.” <A reference to Bax- 
‘ ter’s sympathy with bishops delighted the 
i Lord Chief Justice. 
ops!” said he; “that’s a merry conceit 
indeed! Turn to it, turn to it.” And 
when Baxter would fain have addressed 
the court, Jeffreys broke out in his best 
manner: “ Richard! Richard! dost thou 
think we'll hear thee poison the court? 
Richard, thou art an old fellow, an old 
knave; thou hast written books enough 
to load a cart. Hadst thou been whipt 


3axter for bish- 
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out of thy writing trade forty years ago, 
it had been happy.” After these eloquent 
tirades, Baxter was found guilty by th 
jury, but he was absolved even of th 
light sentence which Jeffreys imposed, 
and thus by a piece of good fortune, 


which he did not deserve, the judge was 


saved from the consequences two il 


famous actions. 

Meanwhile James IT. had succeeded to 
the throne, and Jeffreys, now raised to 
the peerage, served a fiercer, more im- 
placable master. With a heart as hard 
as marble, and a brain as narrow as tle 
edge of a sword-blade, James was never- 
theless a man of force, and a sincere, if 
misguided, patriot. He would have been 
an excellent king of Spain, where he 
might have divided his allegiance between 
his country and the Pope; but he was 
completely unfitted by character and sym 
pathy to govern England, which had al 
ready proved its love of free institutions, 
and which would on no account tolerate 
an understanding with Rome. Mor 
over, in the attainment of his ends he 
knew neither policy nor compromise. He 
was so harsh a fanatic that he would 
have rejected pity even had he deemed 
it profitable, and he found in Jeffreys 
the willing instrument of his severity. 
Nor was the opportunity, which both mas- 
ter and man desired, long in coming. 
On the 11th of June, 1685, Monmouth 
landed at Lyme-Regis; nine days later 
he took the title of King, in defiance 
of his principles; on July the 6th his 
army of peasants was defeated at Sedge- 
moor; and early in September Lord Jef- 
freys set out to do his thorough-stitch 
work in the west. 

Now one of Jeffreys’s most striking 
qualities was a sense of drama. Ile 
moved naturally with pomp and circum 
stance, and when he went down into the 
rebellious counties he omitted nothing 
that might add to the horror of his ap 
parition. He was invested with military 
as well as with judicial powers, and 
throughout the “campaign,” as James 
ealled it, he ecomported himself rather 
as a soldier than as a judge. The agony 
of a painful disease embittered his 
speech, and the harangues wherewith lh 
opened his courts of justice exceeded all 
his previous efforts in rage, seurrility, 
and contempt. 
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A supporter of Monmouth, to whom 


unhappily we owe the sole account of 


Jeffreys’s campaign, has not scrupled to 
represent it as an orgy of blood and 
brandy. This is obviously the language 
of passionate exaggeration. The number 
of rebels condemned by Jeffreys was two 
hundred and fifty-one—less by fifty than 
the King’s soldiers who fell at Sedge- 
moor. Nor do the Whigs pretend that 
the victims of the judge’s anger were in- 
nocent of rebellion; rather they proclaim 
them noble because they rose in open 
revolt against their King. Now, to offer 
armed violence to the state, even for a 
just cause, was a crime in the seventeenth 
century, as it is in the twentieth, and 
there was no adherent of Monmouth but 
deserved the death he suffered. For the 
rebellion was no holiday parade. Not mere- 
ly was Monmouth proclaimed King, but 
James was denounced as an enemy, a 
traitor, and a fratricide. The most clem- 
ent monarch that ever graced a throne 
could hardly regard this denunciation 
with equanimity; and James, knowing no 
clemeney at all, instantly sent Jeffreys 
into the west on a mission of blood. We 
may deplore the King’s imprudence; we 
cannot. find language too severe wherein 
to condemn the greed and venality which 
sold pardons for vast sums of money; 
but to eall the Chief Justice’s executions 
in the west judicial murders, as historians 
are wont to eall them, -is to be guilty 
of a vain, dishonest prejudice. 

So Jeffreys, having done his work with- 
out stint or pity, came back from the 
west to claim his reward, conscious that 
he had both served his master loyally, 
and meted out justice with a fair, if 
heavy, hand. But when misfortune over- 
took the King and his judge, each at- 
tempted to shift the blame of an un- 
popular policy upon the other. In each 
complaint there is a suspicion of truth. 
The severity, no doubt, was dictated by 
the King. The faults of style and taste 
were all Jeffreys’s own. But, however the 
responsibility be divided, a speedy retri- 
bution overtook them both. Though Jef- 
freys was given the Great Seal, and for 
three years carried out his master’s poliey 
with disastrous industry, on December 11, 
1688, James deserted his capital, and 
the Chancellor fled before the fury of 
the mob. Yet the last act of Jeffreys’s 


life was as dramatic as the Bloody Assiz 
itself. Not even in ruin did his sense ot 
theatrical effect desert him. Disguised a 
a sailor, he took refuge on a coal-barge: 
but wearied of confinement after a singk 
night, he made his appearance at the Red 
Cow, in Anchor and Hope Alley, and or 
dered a pot of ale. There he was recognized 
by a serivener whom he had once brow 
beat in court, and who promised then 
that he would never forget “the terrors 
of that man’s face.” Betrayed by thx 
serivener, he was brought before the Lord 
Mayor, and at the Mansion House he 
played his last trick of nonchalance. He 
so profoundly impressed the Mayor that 
he was bidden to dinner, even while the 
people clamored without. But flight wa 
imperative, and Jeffreys was hustled 
into the Tower, the one corner of safety 
left him, where he cheated vengeance by 
a sudden and untimely death. 

Ile was, as I have said, of rare talent 
and faseination. Though his legal abil 
ities have been eclipsed by the seandal 
of his eareer, his bitterest enemies con 


fess him a man of excellent parts, a law 
yer of vigorous understanding and im 
pressive eloquence. His judgments in 
civil eases were remarkable for their 
shrewdness and sanity, and though when 
he accepted the Great Seal he knew lit 
tle of Chancery business, his native wit 
carried him triumphant through all his 
difficulties. The rovgh side of his tongue 
he reserved sternly for his profession, and 
the ease of his manners, conspicuous even 
in a courtly age, made him apt for all 
societies. That he was of a harsh temper 
may be admitted; it is true that he was 
determined to succeed by the most con- 
venient avenue; but history affords no 
evidence that he was an unjust judge, 
delighting in the shedding of innocent 
blood. His heaviest misfortunes were to 
serve a cruel, impolitie prince, to touch 
the imagination of an ignorant populace, 
and to find a sentimental biographer in a 
miscreant whom he had condemned to b 
whipped at the cart’s tail in every market 
town of Dorsetshire. But a man is al 
ways nearer to truth than a monster, and 
the Jeffreys of fact wins our faith and 
holds our interest more easily than the 
zealot of blasphemy and murder imag 
ined by Mr. Tutchin, Lord Macaulay, and 
other eminent historians. 
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RETOLD FROM THE FRENCH OF NICOLAS DE CAEN 
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a BY JAMES BRANCH CABELI 


tl ERE we have to do with another’ particular moment: that in consideration 
Lord tale of the Dizain of Queens. I of the covenantors never having clapped 
e he : bridge, as heretofore, at dis eyes on one another since the wedding 
Hi p- tion; and the result is that to the day—even had not the precontract of 
that Norman cleric appertains whatever t marriage between the groom’s father and 
th: le may have of merit, whereas what you’ the bride’s mother rendered a consum 
wi find distasteful in it you must impute mation of the childish oath an_ obvi- 
stle my delinquencies in skill rather than ous and a most heinous enormity—why, 
fet volition that, in a sentence, and for all his coy 
e | In the year of grace 1265 (Nicol verbosity, the new pontiff was amenable 
ins), about the festival of St. Pet to reason. 
ley Vincula, the Prince de Gatinais came So in a month it was settled. Alphonso 
abi Burgos. Before this he had lodged vould give his sister to de Gatinais, and 
nd; r three months in the district of n exchange get the latter’s vote; and 
CO} Ponthieu; and the object of his southen Gui Foulques, of Sabionetta—now Clem- 
lav mney was to assure the tenth Alphonso, ent, fourth Pope to assume that name 
in en ruling in Castile, that the latter’ would annul the previous marriage they 
! t Elinor, now resident at Entréchat, Pp inned, and in exchange get an arma- 
hei1 beyond any reasonable doubt tl ment to serve him against Manfred, the 
her nscendent lady whose existen¢ old late and troublesome tyrant of Sicily and 
lit manecers had anticipated, however cloud \pulia. The scheme promised to each 
Ww ly, when they fabled in remote time « one of them that which they very urgent- 
h rning Queen Heleine of Sparta. vy desired, and messengers were presently 
ou There was a postscript to his news, and sent into Ponthieu. 
an regnant one. The world knew that It is now time we put aside these 
vel i€ KX ig of Leon and Castile des red Castilian matters and speak of othe r 
all be King of Germany as well, and that things. In England, Prince Edward had 
pe t present a single vote in the Diet would fought, and won, a shrewd battle at 
wa iecide between his claims and _ those ° Evesham; the barons’ power was demol 
on his competitor, Earl Richard of Corn shed, there would be no more int 
me : all. De GA&tinais chaffered fairly; he | necine war: and spurred by the una 
lex i: vote, Alphons had a sister. So that, ustomed idleness, he began to think of 
en effect—ohé, in effect, he made the foreign girl he had not seen sim 
to uestion that his Majesty understood! he day he wedded her. She would be 
ic] The Astronomer twitched his bea woman by this, and it was _ befittin; 
ice, | demanded if the fact that Elin that he claim his wife. He rode with 
¥ i” d been a married woman these ten yea Tawise d’Ebernoe to Ambresbury, and at 
” H ist was not an obstacle to the pl e gate of the nunnery they parted, wit! 
nt : hich his fair cousin had proposed ? what agonies are immaterial to the tale’s 
al : Here the Prince was armed eap-a-pic, progression; the tale merely tells tha 
nd ; d in consequence hauled out a paper. latterly the Prince went into Lowe 
ad Dating from Viterbo, Clement, Bishop Pieardy alone, riding at adventure a 
he oT Rome, servant to the servants of God, he loved to d , and. thus came to Entré 
- to his well-beloved son in Christ, stated chat, where his wife resided with | 


that a compact between a boy of fifteen mother, the Countess Jehane. 
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ind a girl of ten was an affair of no In a wood near by the castk he 
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proa hed a company of Spaniards, four 
in number, their horses tethered while 
they drank about a great stone which 
served them for a table. Being thirsty, 
he al ke d i nad was readily accorded hos 
pitality, so that within the instant these 
five fell into an amicable discourse. One 
fellow asked his name and business in 
those parts, and the Prince gave each 
without he itancy as he reached for the 
bottle, and afterward dropped it just in 
time to catch, cannily, with his naked 
left hand, the knife-blade with which 
the rascal had dug at the unguarded ribs. 
Ile was astounded, but he was never a 
subtle man: here were four knaves who 
for reasons unexplained—but to them of 
undoubted cogeney—desired the death of 
Prince Edward, the King of England’s 
son: and manifestly there was here an 
actionable difference of opinion; so he 
had his sword out and presently killed 
the four cf them. 

Anon there came to him an apple- 
checked boy, habited as a page, who, 
riding jauntily through the forest, light- 
ed upon the Prince, now in bottomless 
vexation. The lad drew rein, and his 
lips outlined a whistle. At his feet were 
several dead men in a very untidy con- 
dition; and seated among them, as 
throned upon the boulder, was a gigantic 
and florid person, so tall that the heads 
of few people reached to his shoulder; 
a person of handsome exterior, fair, and 
chested like a stallion, whose left eye- 
brow drooped so oddly that even in anger 
the stupendous man appeared to confide 
to you, quite confidentially, that the 
dilapidation he threatened was an excel- 
lent jest. 

“Fair friend,” said the page, “God 
give you joy! and why have you convert- 
ed this forest into a shambles?” 

The Prince told him of the half-hour’s 
action as has been narrated. “I have 
perhaps been somewhat hasty,” he con- 
sidered, by way of peroration, “and it 
vexes me that I did not spare, say, one 
of these lank Spaniards, if only long 
enough to aseertain why, in the name of 
Termagaunt, they should have desired 
my destruction.” 

But midway in his tale the boy had 
dismounted with a gasp, and he was now 
inspecting the features of one carcass. 
“Felons, my Prince! You have slain 


some cight yards of felony which might 
have cheated the gallows had they got 
the Princess Elinor afe to Burgos 
Only two days ago this chalk-eyed fellow 
conveyed to her a letter.” 

Prince Edward said, “ You appear, 
lad, to be somewhat overheels in the con- 
fidence of my wife.” 

Now the boy rose and defiantly flung 
back his head in shrill laughter. “ Your 
wife! Oh, God ha’ merey! Your wife, 
and for ten years left to her own d 
vices! Why, look you, to-day you and 
your wife would not know one another 
were you twain brought face to face.’ 

Prince Edward said, “ That is very 
near the truth.” But, indeed, it was the 
absolute truth, and as concerned himself 
ulready attested, 

“Sire Edward,” the boy then said, 
your wife has wearied of this long wait- 
ing till you choose to whistle for her. 
Last summer the Prince de Gatinais 
came a-wooing—and he is a handsome 
man.” ‘The page made known all that 
de Giatinais and King Alphonso planned, 
the words jostling as they came in tor- 


’ 


“s 


rents, but so that one might understand. 
“Tam her page, my lord. I was to fol- 
low her. These fellows were to be my 
escort, were to ward off possible pursuit. 
Cry haro, beau sire! cry haro, and lust- 
ily, for your wife in company with six 
other knaves is at large between her 
and Burgos—that unreasonable wife who 
grew dissatisfied after a mere ten years 
of neglect.” 

“T have been remiss,” the Prince said, 
and one huge hand strained at his chin; 
“ves, perhaps I have been remiss. Yet 
it had appeared to me— But as it is, 
I bid you mount, my lad!” he eried, in 
a new voice. 

The boy demanded, “And to what 
end?” 

“Oy Diecus, messire! have I not slain 
your escort? Why, in common reason, 
cquity demands that I afford you my pro- 
tection so far as Burgos, messire, just 
as equity demands I on arrival slay 
de Gatinais and fetch back my wife 
to England.” 

The page wrung exquisite hands with a 
gesture that was but partially tinged with 
angaish and presently began to laugh. 
Afterwards these two rode southward. 

For it appeared to the intriguing littl 
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oman a dive rting jest that in this 
shion her own husband should be the 
moter of her evasion. It appeared 
her even more diverting that in two 
space she had become genuinely 
of him. She found him rather 


] 
i 


w of apprehension, and was nameles 
humiliated by the discovery that not 
eyelash of the man was irritated by 
wife’s decampment ; he considered, to 
appearance, that some property of 
had been stolen, and he intended, 
without passion, to repossess him- 
lf of it, after, of course, punishing 
This troubled the Princess somewhat; 
| often, riding by his more stolid side, 
{ girl’s heart raged at memory of the 
ide so newly overpast that had kept 
always dependent on the charity of 
this or that ungracious patron—on any 
ho would take charge of her whil 
the truant husband fought out his end 
less juabbles in England. Slights 
enough she had borne during the period, 
jualor, and hunger even. But now 
last she rode toward the dear south 
land; and presently she would be rid of 
this big man, when he had served her pur 
pose; and afterward she meant to wheedle 
\lphonse, just as she had always done, 
d later still she and Etienne would 
be very happy: and, in fine, to-morrow 
to be a new day. 
So these two rode ever southward, and 
ays Prince Edward found this new 
of his—this Miguel de Rueda—a 
lly lad, who whistled and sang inap- 
ite snatches of balladry, without any 
rmal ending or beginning, descanting 
vays with the delicate irrelevanecy of 
bird-trill. 
The Prince had quickly fathomed the 
eaning of the scheme hatched in Cas- 
le. “When Manfred is driven out of 
Sicily they will give the throne to de 
GAtinais. He intends to get both a king- 
fom and a handsome wife by this neat 
1ir. And in reason England must sup- 
rt my uncle against El] Sabio. Why, 
lad, I ride southward to prevent a 
war that would convulse half Europe.” 
“You ride southward in the attempt 
to rob a miserable woman of her sole 
chance of happiness,” Miguel de Ru- 
eda estimated. 


hat is undeniable, if she love this 


thrifty Prince, as indeed I do not ques 
tion my wife does. Yet is our happiness 
here a trivial matter, whereas war is a 
great disaster. You have not seen—a 
| have done, my littl Miguel—a man 
viewing his death-wound with a_ fac 
of stupid wonder’—a man about to di 
in his lord’s quarrel and understanding 
never a word of it? Or a woman, say 
woman’s twisted and naked body, th 
breasts yet horribly heaving, in the red 
hes of some village? or the already- 
dripping hoofs that will presently crush it ? 
Well, it is to prevent a many such spec 
tacles hereabout that I ride southward.” 

Miguel de Rueda shuddered. But 
‘She has her right to happiness,” the 
page stubbornly said. 

“ Not so,” the Prinee retorted; “ since 
it hath pleased the Eternal Father to 
ppoint us twain to lofty station, to 
intrust to us the five talents of the para 
ble; whence is our debt to Him, being 
fivefold, so much the greater than that 
of common persons. And therefore the 
more is it our sole right, being fivefold, 
to serve God without faltering, and 
therefore is our happiness, or our un 
happiness, the more an inconsiderable 
matter. For, as I have read in the An- 
nals of the Romans—” He launched 
upon the story of King Pompey and his 
laughter, whom a certain duke regarded 
ith impure and improper emotions. 

My little Miguel, that ancient king is 
our Heavenly Father, that only daughter 

the rational seul of us, which is here 
delivered for protection to five soldier 
that is, to the five senses to preserve it 
from the devil, the werld, and the flesh. 
But, alas! the too-credulous soul, de 
sirous of gazing upon the gaudy vapors 
of this world—” 

“You whine like a canting friar,” the 
page complained; “and I can assure you 
that the Lady Elinor was prompted 
rather than hindered by her God-given 
faculties of sight, hearing, and so on, 
when she fell in love with de Gatinais. 
Of you two, he is beyond any question 
the handsomer and the more intelligent 
man, and it was God who bestowed on 
her sufficient wit to pe reeive it. And 
what am I to deduce from this?” 

The Prince reflected. At last he said: 
“T have also read in these same Gestes 
how Seneca mentions that in poisoned 
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bodies, on account of the malignancy 
and the coldness of the poison, no worm 
will engender; but if the body be smit- 
ten by lightning, in a few days the car- 
cass will abound with vermin. My little 
Miguel, both men and women are at 
birth empoisoned by sin, and then they 
produce no worm—that is, no virtue; 
but struck with lightning—that is, by the 
grace of God—they are astonishingly 
fruitful in good works.” 

The page began to laugh. “ You are 
hopelessly absurd, my Prince, though 
you will never know it,—and I hate you 
a little.—and I envy you a great deal.” 

“ Nay,” Prince Edward said, in mis- 
apprehension, for the man was never 
quick-witted,—* nay, it is not for my 
own happiness that I ride southward.” 

The page then said, “What is her 
name?’ And Prince Edward answered, 
very fondly, “ Hawise.” 

“Her, too, I hate,” said Miguel de 
Rueda; “and I think that the holy 
angels alone know how profoundly I 
envy her.” 

In the afternoon of the same day they 
neared Ruffec, and at the ford found 
three brigands ready, two of whom the 
Prince slew, and the other fled. 

Next night they supped at Manneville, 
and sat afterward in the little square, 
tree-chequered, that lay before their inn. 
Miguel had procured a lute from the 
innkeeper, and strummed idly as these 
two debated together of great matters; 
about them was an immeasurable twi- 
light, moonless but tempered by many 
stars, and everywhere an agreeable con- 
ference of leaves. 

“Listen, my Prince,” the boy said 
more lately; “here is one view of the 
affair.” And he began to chant, without 
rhyming, without raising his voice above 
the pitch of talk, what time the lute mo- 
notonously sobbed beneath his fingers. 

Sang Miguel: 

“A little while and Irus and Menep- 
thah are at sorry unison, and Guinevere 
is but a skull. Multitudinously we tread 
toward oblivion, as ants tread toward 
sugar, and presently Time cometh with 
his broom. Multitudinously we tread a 
dusty road toward oblivion; but yonder 
the sun shines upon a grass-plot, convert- 
ing it into an emerald; and I am aweary 
of the trodden path. 


“ Vine-crowned is she that guards the 
grasses yonder, and her breasts are 
naked. Vanity of vanities! saith the be- 
loved. But she whom I love seems very 
far away to-night, though I might be 
with her if I would. And she may not 
aid me now, for not even love is all- 
powerful. She is fairest of created wom- 
en, and very wise, but she may never 
understand that at any time one grows 
aweary of the trodden path. 

“Yet though she may not understand, 
this woman who has known me to the 
marrow, I must obey her laudable be- 
hests and serve her blindly. At sight 
of her my love closes over my heart 
like a flood, so that I am speechless and 
glory in my impotence, as one who stands 
at last before the kindly face of God. 
For her sake I have striven, with a good 
endeavor, to my tiny uttermost. Pardie, 
I am not Priam at the head of his army! 
A little while and I will repent; to-night 
I cannot but remember that there are 
women whose lips are of a livelier tint, 
that life is short at best, that wine is 
u goodly thing, and that I am aweary 
of the trodden path. 

“She is very far from me to-night. 
Yonder in the Horselberg they exult and 
make sweet songs, songs that are sweeter, 
immeasurably sweeter, than this song of 
mine, but in the trodden path I falter, 
for I am tired, tired in every fibre o’ me, 
and I am aweary of the trodden path.” 

Followed a silence. “ Ignorance spoke 
there,” the Prince said. “It is the song 
of a woman, or else of a boy who is very 
young. Give me the lute, my little 
Miguel.” And presently he, too, sang. 

Sang the Prince: 

“T was in a path, and I trod toward 
the citadel of the land’s Seigneur, and 
on either side were pleasant and forbid- 
den meadows, having various names. 
And one trod with me who babbled of the 
brooding mountains and of the low- 
lying and adjacent clouds; of the west 
wind and of the budding fruit-trees; and 
he debated the significance of these 
things, and he werit astray to gather vio- 
lets, while I walked in the trodden path. 

“ He babbled of genial wine and of the 
alert lips of women, of swinging censers 
and of pale-mouthed priests, and his 
heart was troubled by a world profuse in 
beauty. And he leapt a stile to share 
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his allotted provision with a dying dog, 
and afterward, being hungry, a wall to 
pilfer apples, what while I walked in the 
trodden path. 

“He babbled of Autumn’s bankruptcy 
and of the age-long 
Spring; 


lying promises of 
and of his own desire to be at 
rest; and of running waters and of decay- 
He babbled of the far-off 
stoers; and he debated whether they were 
the of God or that burned, 
and he demonstrated, very clearly, that 
neither existed; and at times he stumbled 
as he stared about him and munched his 
that he was all bemired, but 
1 walked in the trodden path. 

“And the path led to the gateway of 
a citadel and through the gateway. ‘ Let 
us not enter,’ he said, ‘ for the citadel is 
vacant, and, moreover, I am in profound 
terror, and, besides, as yet I have not 
eaten all my apples.’ And he wept aloud, 
but I was not afraid, for I had walked 
in the trodden path.” 

Again there was a _ silence. 
paint a dreary world, my Prince.” 

“ Nay, my little Miguel, I do but paint 
the world as the Eternal Father made it. 
The laws of the place are written large 
so that all may read them; and we know 
that every path, whether it be my trod- 
den one or some byway through your 
gayer meadows, yet leads in the end to 
God. 
to Him as a laborer comes at evening 
for fairly earned, or 
to come as roisterer haled before 


ing leaves. 


eyes gases 


apples, sO 


“You 


We have our choice—or to come 


the day’s wages 
some 
the magistrate.” 

“T consider you to be in the right,” 
the boy said, after a lengthy interval, 
“although I decline—and emphatically 

to believe you.” 

The Prince laughed. “There spoke 
Youth,” he said, and he sighed as though 
he were a patriarch, “ but we have sung, 
we two, the eternal Tenson of God’s 
will and of man’s desires. And I claim 
the prize, my little Miguel.” 

Suddenly the page one hug 
hand. “You have conquered, my very 
dull and very glorious Prince. Concern- 
ing that Hawise—” but Miguel de Rueda 
choked. “Oh, I understand! in part I 
understand!” the page wailed, and now 
it was Prince Edward who comforted 
Miguel de Rueda. 


For he laid one hand upon his page’s 


kissed 
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hair, and smiled in the darkness to note 
how soft it was, since the man was less 

fool than at first view you might have 
taken him to be, and said: 

“One must play the game, my lad. 
We are no little people, she and I, the 
children of many kings, of God’s regents 
here on earth; and it was never reason- 
able, my Miguel, that gentlefolk should 
cog at dice.” 

The night Miguel de Rueda 
sobbed through the prayer which St. 
Theophilus made long ago to the Mother 
of God: 


same 


Dame, je nose, 

Flors d’aiglentier et lis et rose, 

En qui li filz Diex se repose,— 
and so on. Or, in other wording: 
“ Hearken, O gracious Lady! thou that 
art more fair than flower of the 
eglantine, more comely than the _ blos- 
soming of the rose or of the lily! thou 
to whom was confided the very Son of 
God! MHearken, for I am afraid! afford 
counsel to me that am ensnared by Satan 
and know not what to do! Never will 
I make an end of praying. O Virgin 
debonaire! O_ honored Lady! Thou 
that wast once a woman—!” 

You would the boy was 
dying; and in sober verity a deal of 
Miguel .de Rueda died upon this night of 
clearer vision. 


any 


have said 


It was on the following day, near 
Bazas, that they encountered Adam de 
Gourdon, a Provencal knight, with whom 
the Prince fought for a long while, with- 
out either contestant giving way; and in 
consequence a rendezvous was fixed for 
the November of that year, and after- 
ward the Prince and de Gourdon parted, 
highly pleased with one another. 

Thus the Prince and his attendant 
came, in late September, to Mauléon, 
mn the Castilian frontier, and dined there 
at the Fir Cone. Three or four lackeys 


were about—some exalted person’s ret- 


inue? Prince Edward hazarded to 
swart little landlord as the 
Miguel lingered the 
their meal. 

Yes, the fellow informed him: the 
Prince de Gatinais had lodged there for 
a whole week, watching the north road 
as circumspect of all passage as a 


the 
Prince and 


over remnants of 


eat 


over a mouse-hole. Eh, monseigneur ex- 
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pected some one, doubtless—a lady, it 
might be, the gentlefolk had _ their 
escapades like every one else. He bab- 
bled vaguely, for on a sudden he was 
very much afraid of his gigantic patron. 

“You will show me to his room,” 
Prinee Edward said, with a politeness 
that was ingratiating. 

The host shuddered end obeyed. 

Miguel de Rueda, left alone, sat quite 
ilent, his finger-tips drumming upon the 
able. He rose suddenly and flung back 
is shoulders, all resolution to the tiny 
icels, On the stairway he passed the 
lack little landlord. 

ae think,” the little landlord consider- 
ed, “that St. Michael must have been 
of similar appearance when he went to 
meet the Evil One. Ho, messire, will 
there be bloodshed ?” 

But Miguel de Rueda had passed the 
room above. The door was ajar. He 
paused there. 


t 


De GAatinais had risen from his dinner 
and stood facing the door Ile, too, was 
a blond man and the comeliest of his day. 
And at sight of him awoke in the wom- 
an’s heart all of the old tenderness; 
handsome and brave and witty she knew 
him to be, past reason, as indeed the 
whole world knew him to be distinguished 
by every namable grace; and the innate 
weakness of de Gatinais, which she alone 
suspected, made him now seem doubly 
dear. Fiercely she wanted to shield him, 
less from carnal injury than from that 
self-degradation she cloudily apprehend- 
ed to be at hand; the test was come, and 
Etienne would fail. This much she 

new with a sick, illimitable surety, and 
he loved de Gatinais with a passion that 
dwarfed comprehension. 

“OQ Madame the Virgin!” prayed 
Miguel de Rueda, “thou that wast once 

woman, even as I am now a woman! 
erant that the man may slay him quick- 
lv! grant that he may slay Etienne very 
quickly, honored Lady, so that my 
Ktienne may die unshamed!” 

“T must question, messire,” de Gati- 
nais was saying, “ whether you have. been 
well inspired. Yes, quite frankly, I do 
await the arrival of her who is your 
nominal wife; and your intervention at 
this late stage, I take it, can have no 
outcome save to render you absurd. Nay, 
rather be advised by me, messire—” 


Prince Edward said, “I am not her 
to talk.” 

“for, messire, I grant you that in 
ordinary disputation the cutting of on 
gentleman’s throat by another gentleman 
is well enough, since the argument is un- 
answerable. Yet in this case we have 
each of us too much to live for; you 
to govern your reconquered England, 
and I—you perceive that I am candid 
to achieve in turn the kingship of an- 
other realm. And to secure this, pos- 
session of the Lady Elinor is to me essen- 
tial; to you she is nothing.” 

“She is a woman whom I have deeply 
wronged,” Prince Edward said, “and to 
whom, God willing, I mean to make 
atonement. Ten years ago they wedded 
us, willy-nilly, to avert the impending 
war ’twixt Spain and England; to-day 
El Sabio intends to purchase all Ger- 
many, with her body as the price, you 
to get Sicily as her husband. Mort de 
Dieu! is a woman thus to be bought and 
sold like hog’s flesh! We have other and 
cleaner customs, we of England.” 

“Eh, and who purchased the woman 
first?’ de Gatinais spat at him, and 
viciously, for the Frenchman now saw 
his air-eastle shaken to the corner-stone. 

“They wedded me to the child that a 
ereat war might be averted. I aequi- 
esced, since it appeared preferable that 
two people suffer rather than many thou- 
sands be slain. And still this is my view 
of the matter. Yet afterward I failed 
her. Love had no clause in our agree- 
ment; but I owed her more protectio1 
than I have afforded. England has long 
heen no place for women. I thought sh« 
would comprehend that much. But I 
know very little of women. Battle and 
death are more wholesome companions, 
I now perceive, than such folk as you 
and Alphonso. Woman is the weaker 
vessel—the negligence was mine—I may 
not blame her.” The big and simple 
man was in an agony of repentance. 

On a sudden he strode forward, his 
sword now shifted to his left hand and 
his right hand outstretched. “One and 
all, we are but weaklings in the net of 
circumstance. Shall one herring, then, 
blame his fellow if his fellow jostle him ? 
We walk as in a mist of error, and 
Belial is fertile in allurements; yet al- 
ways it is granted us to behold that sin 
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s sin. 


I have perhaps sinned through 
ver, Messire de Gatinais, more deeply 


than you have planned to sin through 
luxury and through ambition. Let us 


then ery quits, Messire de GAatinais, and 
afterward part in peace, and in mutual 
repentance, if you so elect.” 

“And yield you Elinor?” de Gatinais 
aid. “™ Nay, reply to 
with Arnaud de Marveil, that marvellous 
singer of eld: ‘They may bear her from 


messire, | you 


my presence, but they can never untie the 
knot which unites my heart to her; for 
that heart, so tender and so constant, God 
7 alone divides with my lady, and the por- 
tion which God possesses He holds but as 
a part of her domain, and as her vassal.’ ” 

“This is blasphemy,” Prince Edward 
now retorted, “and for such observations 
alone you merit death. Will you always 
talk and talk and talk? I perceive that 


the devil is far more subtle than you, 
messire, and leads you like a pig with 
a ring in his nose toward gross sin. 


Messire, I tell you that for your soul’s 
health I doubly mean to kill you now. 
So let us make an end of this.” 
De Gatinais and took 
sword. “Since will have 
rather regretfully said; “yet 1 reiterate 
that you play an absurd part. Your wife 
has deserted you, has fled in abhorrence 


turned up his 


you it,” he 





of you. For three weeks she has been 
tramping God knows whither or in 
what company 

He was here interrupted. “ What the 


Lady Elinor has done,” Prince Edward 
crisply said, “was at my We 
wedded at Burgos; it most 
that should our re- 
union to take place at Burgos; and she 
to Burgos with which 
I provided.” 

De Gatinais sneered. “So 


request. 
were was 


natural we desire 


came an escort 
that is the 
tale vou will deliver to the world?” 
“When I have slain you,” the Prince 
Yes, since she is a woman, 
and woman is the weaker vessel.” 
“The reservation is For 
dead, there 


‘ 


aid.— “ves. 


wise. 
Edward, 


I am Messire will 


be none to know that you risk all for a 
drained 
squeezed—qnite dry, messire.” 

f God!” the Prince said. 

But de Gatinais flung back both arms 
knocked 


his 


goblet, for an orange already 


Face 


so 


he 
table at 


that 
the 


in a great gesture, 
a flask of claret from 
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rear. “I am candid, my Prince. I! 
would not see any brave gentleman slain 
in a cause so foolish. And in conse- 


quence I kiss and tell. In effect, I was 
eloquent, I was magnificent—so that in 
the end her shattered like 
the wooden flask yonder at our feet. Is 
it worth while, think you, that our blood 
flow like its contents ?” 
“Liar!” Prince 

softly. “QO hideous 


eyes shift!” 


reserve was 


Edward said, 
liar! 
He drew near and struck the 
Frenchman. “ Talk and talk and talk! and 
lying talk! I am ashamed while I share 
the world with a thing so base as you.” 
De Gatinais hurled upon him, cursing, 
sobbing in an abandoned fury. In an 
instant the place resounded like a smithy, 
for there were no better swordsmen liv 
than these 
could see nothing clearly. 


very 
already your 


ing The eavesdropper 
Round 
round they veered in a whirl of turmoil. 
Presently Prince Edward trod upon the 
broken flask, His 
slipped in the spilth of wine, and the 
huge body went down like an oak, the 
head of it striking one leg of the table. 


“A candle!” de 


two. 


and 


smashing it. foot 


Gatinais cried, and he 
panted now—“a hundred candles to the 
Virgin of Beaujolais!” He shortened 
his sword to stab the Prince of England. 

And now the eavesdropper understood. 
She flung open the door and fell upon 
Prince Edward, embracing him. The 
dug deep her shoulder, 
that she shrieked once with the cold pain 
of it. Then she rose, all ashen. 

“Liar!” she said. “Oh, I am shamed 
while I share the world with a thing so 
base as you!” 

In Gatinais regarded her. 
There was a long interval before he said, 
“Elinor!” and then again, “ Elinor!” 
il a man bewildered. 


} 
1iKe 


sword into so 


silence de 


‘I was eloquent, I was magnificent,’ ” 
she said, “‘ so that in the 
shattered,’ Certainly, 
is not your death that I desire, since a 
man dies so very, very quickly. I desire 
for yvou—I know not what I for 
you!” the girl wailed. 

“You desire that I should endure this 
present moment,” de Gatinais said; “ for 
as God reigns I love you, and now am | 
shamed past death.” 

She said: “ And I, too, loved you. 
is strange to think of that.” 


end her reserve 


was messire, it 


desire 


It 
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‘I was afraid. Never in my life have 
I been afraid before. But I was afraid 
of that terrible and fair and righteous 
man. I saw all hope of you vanish, all 
hope of Sicily—in effect, | lied as a cor- 
nered beast spits out his venom,” de 
(; nal aid. 
‘Tl know,” she answered. “ Give m 
ter, Etienne.” She washed and bound 

Prince’s head with a vinegar-soaked 
nepkin. Elinor sat upon the floor, the 
big man’s head upon her knee. “ He will 
not die of this, for he is of strong per- 

m. Look you, Messire de Gatinais, you 
and I are not. We are so fashioned that 


we can enjoy only the pleasant things 


of life. But this man can enjoy—enjoy, 
mark you—the commission of any act, 
however distasteful, if he think it to be 
his duty. There is the difference. I 


cannot fathom him. But it is now neces- 
sary that I become all that he loves 
since he loves it and that I be in 
thought and deed all which he desires. 
lor | have heard the Tenson through.” 
‘You love him!” said de Gatinais. 

She glaneed upward with a pitiable smile. 
“ Nay, it is you that I love, my Etienne. 
You cannot understand—can you ?’—how 
at this very moment every fibre of me 
heart, soul, and body—may be longing 
just to comfort you and to give you all 
which you may desire, my Etienne, and 
to make you happy, my handsome Eti- 
enne, at however dear a cost. No; you 
will never understand that. And since 
vou may not understand, I merely bid 


” 


you go and leave me with my husband 


The 


BY LOUWISE 


And then there fell between these two 
an infinite silence. 

“ Listen,” de Gatinais said: “ grant me 
some little credit for what Ido. You ar 
ulone; the man is powerless. My fellows 
are within eall. A word secures thi 
Prince’s death; a word gets me you and 
Sicily. And I do not speak that word, 
for you are my lady as well as his.” 

But there was no merey in the girl, 
no more for him than for herself. Th 
big head lay upon her breast what ti 
she caressed the gross hair of it ever so 
lightly. “These are tinsel oaths,” she 
crooned, as rapt with incurious content; 
“these are but the protestations of a 
jongleur. A word get you my body? 
a word get you, in effect, all that you ar 
capable of desiring? Then why do you 
not speak that word?” 

De GaAtinais raised clenched hands. 
‘Il am shamed,” he said; and more lat 
ly, “It is just.” 

I 
away with his men. I say that he had 
done a knightly deed, but she thought 


IIe left the room and pre sently row 


little of it, never raised her head : the 
troop clattered from Mauléon, with a 
lessening beat that lapsed now into the 
blunders of an aging fly who doddered 
about the pane yonder. 

She sat thus for a long period, her 
meditations adrift in the future; and that 
which she fore-read left her nor all sorry 
nor profoundly glad, for living seemed 
by this, though searecely the merry and 
colorful business which she had esteemed 
it, yet immeasurably the more worth while. 


Clue 


MORGAN SILL 


Baten seen, the all desired, the hope profound, 
Love floats, a cloud, a vision, and a dream 
The fragrance of a flower never found, 
The sound of a forever hidden stream.” 


So spake a sage from his austere abode. 
But one gainsaid him with a timid phrase: 
“Prithee, hast thou in patience sought the road? 
He findeth not who seeketh not Love’s ways.” 
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HAT the Greeks did not know 
may be said, with an excess 
which the Greeks would have 
forborne, not to have been worth knowing, 
except in some such minor matters as 
thies and physics. They knew above 
ll things how not to expect too much, 
either from themselves or from others, 
how not to exact too much from conduct. 
Save that they were ridiculously un- 
scientific, and worshipped some of the 
most immoral deities that ever were, 
n lives patterned very much upon the 
divine traditions, they made existence on 
the earth here a fine art; and not troub- 
ling greatly about existence anywhere 
else, they were able to evolve an ideal 
of happiness which has never been 
equalled, if we are to believe people 
who pretend to know about them. Pos- 
sibly we are not to believe those people ; 
but without entire reliance upon them 
we may plausibly conceive of the Greek 
ideal as an ideal of moderation, of 
temperance, of limitation, such as con- 
tented them with the little pleasures, 
and yet left them adequate to the great 
ones, if these ever came. <A crust of 
bread, a cup of wine, rather inky or 
resinous in flavor, a bit of goat’s-milk 
cheese, a comb of honey, in a beechen 
shade, sufticed for the wisely enjoying 
Greek; not quite the Greek of the 
Periclean age, perhaps, but of some 
idyllic period preceding it. We must 
not be too exigent as to times and places, 
and when we say Greek, we certainly 
do not mean the sophisticated Greek of 
the decadence when the brutal Romans 
easily prevailed over the Achaians. Al- 
low that the sort of Greek we mean 
was largely a Greek of the mind, still 
he was imagined by real Greeks, and an 
advantage of his detachment from spe- 
cifie actualities is that you can have him 
anywhere and at any time. You can 
have him, for example, at the end 

New England summer, when the air is 
beginning to thrill, and the sun to pale 
Vou. CXIV.—No. 679.—21 











with the first premonition of autumn; 
at the moment, in fact, when we are 
ourselves seeking to sum up the im- 
pressions of the season, that they may 
come months hence to the reader be- 
side his radiator in the soft glow of 
his evening bulb. 

Retrospectively, retroactively, we can 
have had this sort of Greek with us 
through the lengthening and the shorten- 
ing days the whole year round; we can 
have been this sort of Greek ourselves, if 
we have exercised self-denial in the great 
delights, and freely indulged in the little. 
Almost any one, from the store of his 
experience, can match us in the simple 
things which we shall not allege in de- 
tail for illustration. The child lying 
in bed and letting the long rays of the 
lamp slant into his sleepy eyes till the 
lids fall over them, has a foretaste of 
heavenly joys. Has there been anything 
in your later life to parallel the pleasure 
of watching the play of leaf shadows 
which the sunset once cast on a certain 
wall opposite your window? What could 
you have asked more of fate than to sit 
and see the curtain rise on the first play 
of the season when you had got back 
from the country? The play that came 
after was nothing to this keen ecstasy; 
and the most exquisite dinner which you 
remember as an event of the winter fol- 
lowing was enjoyed before the soup was 
finished. What is it you recall from 
the books you have read? Great swash- 
ing incidents or intense prolongations 
of moral questions? Or is it some light 
touch of character, some fine insinua- 
tion of humor, some breath of bated 
pathos? The smile which has_ shed 
warmth and light over your days, was 
it divinest when you first caught its 
gleam, and could not have dreamt that 
it was to be yours forever, or was it when 
you began to bask in its perpetual glow? 
Joy comes by intimations, delight by 
delicate touches: touches imperceptible 
to the thick senses which grossly feed 
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from appetite. Happiness is always an 
accident, a surprise; it will not be over- 
taken by trying for it; no manner of 
preparation can grasp and keep it. Be- 
fore you know it comes; before you 
know, and while you are fancying it 
will abide with you, it is gone. 
Practically, if not consciously, our 
Greek of the mind made these truths 
his motives, and if he had been going 
a little journey across, or half across, 
the State of New Hampshire in the early 
part of last August, he would have been 
perfectly satisfied with the slightest ex- 
periences of travel. He would not have 
asked any wilder adventure than being 
kept a half-hour beyond the time at a 
junction where, while he waited, he 
could have the advantage of many sum- 
mer types coming and going in the 
trains that crossed the tracks before his, 
or shuffled up and down beside it. He 
would have noted with philosophic in- 
terest how these types, in the changing 
conditions of modern travel, had _ re- 
verted to the older and simpler kind of 
Americans. There were no Pullmans on 
the trains at this country junction, and 
the Pullman class of travel was therefore 
absent. Very likely that sort of travel 
was in large part motoring, and making 
its way afar from trains in its own cars. 
But in its place were nice-looking native 
varieties, mostly girls and women, of 
course, but also local lawyers, with 
green bags, and now and then a Catholic 
priest, and numbers of work-people, off 
on their brief holidays, or back from 
them. There would have been a half- 
grown boy, charming and dear, as half- 
grown boys often are in their trust of 
life, going to visit his grandmother at 
a distant hill-farm, and anxious not to 
be overtaken by the dark before he made 
ten miles to her house from the station 
on his bieyele: if the Greek showed the 
interest he must, the boy would have 
offered to share with him the different 
kinds of candy he had in his different 
pockets, and how delightful that would 
have been! There would have been two 
young Canadians in the seat back of 
him, who talked, in the ordered and 
artistic Latin manner, passing lightly 
from French to English and English 
to French, as the psychical impulse took 
them, or some fineness of expression re- 


quired. It was wonderful to overhear 
them, and that Greek of the mind must 
have been moved to curious speculation 
concerning the future of a people so 
conglomerate as ours. In the large 
manufacturing town beyond the junction 
he would have still more food—in fact, 
a surfeit of food—for thought in the 
mixture of races and tongues in the 
thronged Saturday night streets. There 
he would have met fellow Greeks, not 
so much perhaps Greeks of the mind, 
in abundance, and Assyrians, and Arabs, 
and Poles and Irish and Germans, and 
Canadians, and Italians, all dwelling there 
in a common beginning of American 
citizenship, each no less and no more at 
home in the alien conditions than another. 

But at the junction, which we should 
be loth to have him leave prematurely, 
he might see something more of the sur- 
viving and still dominant native types, 
in whose character, with his Greek 
subtlety, he would find a keen relish. 
He would require no more of them for 
the drama he witnessed than that one 
should be standing with his hand on the 
railing of his ear steps, a blithe young 
fellow, while there advanced toward him 
beside a heavily laden baggage-truck a 
stout man in middle life, wearing the 
silk cap and the oily overalls of a rail- 
road employee; probably a_ baggage- 
master with a baggage-slave to push the 
ponderous truck for him. As he ap- 
proached the blithe young fellow, with 
no sign of acquaintance between them, 
the blithe young fellow rang out with 
ironic irrelevance, 


“Everybody works but father,” 


and the stout baggage-master kept on 
till they were quite abreast. Then he 
slanted up under the peak of his silk 
cap a humorous eye, and said, “ You 
seem to be feelin’ pretty good,” and the 
other burst into an appreciative cackle 
of joy, and mounted into his train, 
which was by this time beginning to 
move. The Greek of the mind would 
then divine that they were affectionate 
friends, and that this little passage of 
fun between them was the blossom of 
their kindness for each other into which 
it rarely but preciously flowered. 

If he was that Greek of the mind we 
like to fancy him, he would have been 
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happy also in the sight of the group of 
virls who had come down in hay-wagons 
and the like to the station from a neigh- 
boring camping-ground to welcome the 
friends that his train was bringing them 
ifter it left the junction. He would 
have found them as fair as so many 
shepherdesses of Aready, and probably 
much brighter, and he would have liked 
the innocent boisterousness with which 
they and their friends kissed and em- 
raced, and mounted to their hay-wagons 


by 


ale 


ar 


nd drove away through the dim, damp 
vening to their unseen sylvan retreat. 

Then, in the thronged Saturday night 
treets of the great manufacturing town, 
vhich he strayed out into after supper, 


‘elie ca 1¥ 


would have found ample play for the 
ympathies through which a Greek of 
the mind would find most of his pleasure. 
He would not care that the sidewalks 
ere so crowded that at times he could 
hardly get by the prettily dressed pretty 
factory girls, speaking their several 
jargons with free American laughter, 
and looking like princesses of the Ho- 
Neither would he be 
rry to feel the pathos of certain eager 


merie conditions. 


and anxious shapes, past prettiness and 
pretty clothes, that made their way with 
the help of their baskets toward the pro- 
vision-shops, in search of Saturday night 
argains. Or would his sympathetic 











throe be a pleasure too modern for a 

4 Greek even of the mind? He could 
perhaps no more enjoy it than he could 
enjoy the pathos of the soldiers’ monu- 
ment that the Sunday morning sun 
ould show him in the grassy grove 

vhich cities of that size like to call a 
park. That, indeed, may be a transport 
reserved for the native breast, which 


be ‘lone could realize the power halting 


far behind the will in most of our 
publie endeavors for the beautiful. Per- 


3 haps the sight of such a monument, with 
cf ts literal artillerymen, cavalrymen, foot- 
{ soidiers and sailors standing at its several 


corners, and whatever genius or deity is 
atop, would only hurt such a Greek, and 
he might not be consoled even if he found 
1 brother Greek lolling in the shade near 
by and reading a Romaic newspaper. 
It is our nature and our human na- 
Be ture in which we Americans excel, and 
the spare beauty of these is what a 
Greek of the mind ought to be able to 


EASY 
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relish. We are sure that if he visited, 
by one of the several chances that might 
take him there, one of the pretty vil- 
lages not far from that manufacturing 
town, he could not help feeling its un- 
premeditated charm, as it lounged be- 
side the windings of a clear brown river, 
and glassed the arches of its bridge in 
the dam gathering force to turn the 
mills of its modest prosperity. 


nowhere else in the world are there 


Surely 


homes of sweeter-looking quiet, whether 
cottage or mansion, with gardens of 
brighter flowers, and the summer yield- 
ing pensively to the autumn. Aging 
houses, behind elms as old, line the vil- 
lage streets and fray away into the farm 

steads that follow the velvety roads 
deeper and deeper into the country, and 
mount with them into the breezy hills, 
where the wild grapes net the stone walls 
in unbroken meshes, and the chestnuts 
spread their belated blossoms in spiky 
tufts of pale yellow, and the golden-rod 
powders the rocky pastures thick, and 
the red apples of the orchards burn like 
red eoals. The Greek has doubtless 
heard of the abandoned farms of New 
England, and here he would have a 
chance to confute a too prevalent super- 
stition from his own witness of the con- 
trary. The farms are so far from aban- 
doned that not only every house is pop- 
ulous with the native life, but under 
the shade of verandas and the _ barn- 
vard and door-yard trees there are chil 

dren playing and women reading or talk- 
ing whose attire betrays the city they 
have escaped from for certain glad days 
of the country. On the highest upland 
a tasteful and shapely hotel overlooks 
the landscape, where, if the Greek will 
ask for rooms, he will find that there 
is not a nook to be had before the first 
of September. But he will return with 
ut a regret to his own inn on the vil- 
lage street, where his hospitable land 
lord smokes on the porch, and weleomes 
him back in a tradition of the elderly 
kindliness between host and guest which 
we too rashly fancy gone out of our 
workaday world everywhere. If he is 
hungry for supper, he may satisfy more 
than a modest Greek appetite at the 
table temptingly spread and_ prettily 
served. Then if he is for a_ stroll 
through the village again, there is the 
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elm - shaded public square, with the 
band-stand, but the band not presently 
playing, and a triangle of attractive 
shops, which he will find after he has 
passed the new high-school building, 
shapely and tasteful, and by two or three 
times fitly the largest edifice in the place. 
Would such a Greek disdain the idyllie 
strain of a walk from the station 
through the orchards and gardens of the 
kind old houses which privilege the 
hotel with a passage of their grounds? 
Not if he is the Greek we think him, 
and we are sure that if he stopped for 
dinner at the junction where the train 
leaves you to take your boat for the tour 
of the loveliest of the New England 
lakes, he would like its clean and whole- 
some sufficiency, and if he told the 
smiling landlord so, he would have the 
same quality of liking for the landlord’s 
half-joeose invitation to stay and take 
all his meals there. Such amenities, as 
that Greek might well allow, would do 
much to muffle the bells and whistles 
of the locomotives backing and _ filling 
under the dining-room windows, and 
leave a gentle regret in the bosom of 
the parting guest. When his boat be- 
gan to move over the still inland sea, 
he could not, however complaisant, pre- 
tend that our New Hampshire hills had 
the grandeur of his native tops, but he 
could not help feeling the soft loveliness 
of their rhythmie lines. In such drama 
as his fellow voyagers Could offer him 
there would be little to distract him 
from that beauty, and yet perhaps that 
little would have the quality of nothing 
in overplus which, as a Greek, would 
most appeal to him. There would be that 
simple pastoral of the two young lovers, 
more or less embraced on two of the 
three chairs in front of him, and the 
friend of either or both or neither, who 
sat next the lover in the third chair, and 
absently played a variety of tunes on 
a mouth-organ while they wooingly 
whispered, wooingly laughed, and now 
and then took up some strain he played, 
and hummed snatches of it. The Greek 
would like to ask himself who and what 
they were, and just what were the con- 
ditions which cast them loose upon the 
tide of youth, to float them whither it 
would, unchaperoned and uncompanion- 
ed save by that mournful mouth-organist, 


breathing” his inattentive soul mostly in 
ragtime through the plaintive reeds. I 
watching the young girl in profile, h« 
thought her almost a Greek type of 
beauty, he would know a subtle pang 
when she turned full face, and he say 
that her mouth was silly. But this pang 
would itself be of the nature of an ulti 
mate pleasure, and there would be com 
pensation, if it were needed, in the 
presence of that mother and daughter 
who were no less American in their 
quiet high breeding than these children 
of the soil, or the factory, or the counter, 
whichever they were, off on their in 
frequent holiday. In accent, in dress, 
and in manner those ladies were as nearly 
perfect as the quietest ideal could render 
them. They talked low, but not mum- 
blingly, as our civilization sometimes does 
when it wishes to be very select, and they 
laughed together like good comrades, 
though they were of different generations. 
The daughter was already overtaking th« 
mother in gray hairs if not in years, yet 
she had a young cheerfulness of tem- 
perament which would keep her youth 
long beyond middle life. The mother 
tended to be some sort of invalid, and 
had the gentle whimsicality which some- 
times goes with imperfect health. With 
their delicate charm, the Greek might 
have decided that the sight of them, he 
could not call it knowledge, was the most 
refined and perfectly balanced satisfac- 
tion of his New England journey. At 
the end of the boat’s brief voyage they 
went ashore, and lost themselves on the 
landing as completely as if they had 
vanished into the air. 

The air was darkening just then, for 
the thunder-storm which presently broke 
over the lake and the outdated little 
watering-place by the shore. There, in 
a friendly hotel, which tried to remember 
the former summer resort, the Greek 
could have sat on the upper veranda and 
watched the play of the lightning, and the 
falling rain, and the automobiles seurry- 
ing in for the shelter of the hotel garage. 
At the moment,. these things would have 
formed the last touches of an experienc« 
which he would have found of an exqui- 
site adequacy; and now, if he takes up 
the record of them in the antiquity to 
which he has withdrawn, we hope he will 
not think it too slight or trivial a story. 
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i HE attitude of the writer of fiction 
toward life, while it does not in- 
dieate the degree of his native 

nower or the excellence of his art, de- 

termines the strength and scope of his 
appeal. Art, in the academic sense 
that is, the farthest from Shakespeare’s 
seems to demand detachment from life, 
and the best art certainly enough de- 
tachment to relieve it from the entangle- 
ments and perversions of self-conscious- 
ness. Genius has sometimes—more often, 
it is true, in poetry than in fiction— 
created a world of its own quite different 
from our living human world, and so 
remote from all the concerns of our life 
that it has no appeal to the human heart, 
owever it may haunt or enchant the 
imagination; but it has done its best for 
us, and its own best, when, foregoing 
such alien creations and the remoteness 
of allegory and masquerade, it has stood 
at our side, the Paraclete, speaking for 
us. The development of insight and 
sympathy is an essential part of the 
culture of genius. 

The attitude of an observer is not suf- 
ficient. The writer must feel the real- 
ness of human experience down to the 
-prings of action and passion in the 
human heart. 

He must have joy in his work, both in 
the quest of truth and in its embodiment. 
Joyous work is eager and zestful. But 
it is work, however spontaneous it may 
seem. If the lilies of the field toil not, 
yet they are the product of an immense 
energy. The sum of human toil since 
the beginning of history is as nothing 
compared with the expenditure of force 
necessary to the growth of a single harvest. 

We see laborious effort put forth by 
writers, resulting in worthless produc- 
tions, just as in life conscious good reso- 
lutions fail to produce beautiful charac- 
ters. Unless our conscious activities 
spring from and express our being—that 
which we essentially are—they are a 
vain exhibition and fruitless. In terms 
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of real work they represent an infini- 
tesimal value as compared with that of 
spiritual moment of action 
or sensibility. 

The writer waits upon imagination, and 
that is like waiting upon any native 
growth, as in a garden which we may 
deliberately cultivate, though no amount 
of deliberation will bring a single flower 
to blossom. We can supply the condi- 
tions of growth. We depend, too, for such 
conditions of imaginative creation very 


a single 


much upon society—especially upon the 
kind of education it provides for each 
new generation. But after all is done 
that can be done through conscious ef- 
fort, individually or collectively, the 
issues themselves of genius in imagina- 
tive literature spring from hidden sources 
which lie beneath the field of conscious- 
ness and arbitrary volition; they are 
bound up with racial mysteries of in- 
stinct and destiny and with the occult 
currents of hereditary determination. 

The most frequent defect in fiction 
submitted for magazine use, and, we 
might add, in most of the fiction that 
somehow gets published in book form, 
is its lack of spontaneity in construction 
and expression. The writer of this 
manufactured fiction has a certain pre- 
calculated effect in view, with reference 
to which he ambitiously contrives every 
incident and situation of his story. The 
harder he tries the more surely he fails 
of any genuine appeal to his readers. If 
he disguises his labor by a facile mastery 
of dramatic material and expression, he 
may succeed in reaching crude sensibili- 
ties and, because of his lower aim, may 
outsell his betters. The multitude is 
easily captivated by splendid artifice, 
which, in exceptional instances, has com 
pelled the admiration of even the judi- 
cious. We shall find, however, upon close 
examination, that in such instances the 
writer has not by his strenuous effort 
wholly closed the door against all spon- 
taneity. Poe came very near to the ex- 
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clusion, in his short stories, of such 
genius as was in him; but because he 
was by temperament a poet, a lover there- 
fore of haunting melody and easily the 
creator of pregnant atmospheres, he could 
not completely shut himself out of his 
fiction. In our day polite literature 
must appeal to human sympathies, and 
the writer’s fertility of invention is of 
little service. 

The demand upon the writer of fiction, 
then, is upon his very life as a part of 
the common life of humanity and in 
harmony with all things natural. He 
creates because the life in him is crea- 
tive. His communication with his 
readers, like the communication of life 
and nature with him, is creative. He is 
sure of being understood because he un- 
derstands, sure of sympathy because he 
is comprehendingly sympathetic. 

The writer of fiction who has not life 
in its quickness and its eager awareness, 
in its buoyant uplifting and delight, may 
as well lay his pen aside. If the wood, 
the meadow, the flowers, and the songs of 
the birds, and the laughter of children 
have no compelling charm for him; if 
he is not thrilled by the beauty of women 
and the supple strength of youth; if he 
does not drink deeply of the wine of life 
and is not deeply moved by its pathos, 
his imagination is stagnant at its foun- 
tain. The joy and pain of the heart 
are the mothers of all the graces and dig- 
nities of life and literature. 

The writer of fiction is not, first of all, 
a preacher or a teacher, yet, without any 
defection of his art, his story may be 
an uplifting sermon or a beautiful les- 
son. His work is as natural as living is; 
and the best life is that which is inspired 
with truth, beauty, and goodness in every 
impulse and act, without calculation of 
consequences, and with no _ conscious 
reference to set goals. Whatever inci- 
dental purpose the novelist may serve, it 
is because he must, not because he wills. 

No effort can furnish a_ substitute 
for the living current of thought and 
feeling; and, if this current is strong 
and full, it determines its own course 
and its limitations—its reserves and its 
graces. The writer of vital fiction must, 
for all that is positive in his work, trust 
this current. Yet the imagination does 
not at once reach its full stature, but 


through years of nutrition. The very 
material for its outward embodiments is 
the result of its eager and vast assimi- 
lation. During the whole period of its 
growth it not only is nourished, but it 
is stimulated by the environment upon 
which it reacts: nature, society, books, 
and works of art. 

What the nutriment and stimulation 
have been to the imagination of a writer 
depends upon its appetite more than upon 
the pasture afforded it, upon its power to 
react more than upon the elements en- 
countered. It is in the degrees of this 
scale of appetite and power of reaction 
that writers are differentiated, as in busi- 
ness and pleasure and in all the affairs of 
life men are differentiated by the degrees 
of the passion which animates them. 
Through the psychical hunger and thirst 
of the imagination the writer lives into 
the world of nature and humanity and 
realizes his kinship therewith, and thus 
a divine kinship also. By a kind of 
osmosis that which “rolls through all 
things ” is current in him. 

The old mastery was that of genius 
detached from the intimacies of life in 
man or nature, wearing masks of typical 
significance, and availing altogether of 
commonly recognized symbols. The re- 
sponse, compelled rather than won, to the 
outward and impressive embodiments of 
a literature so objective, was very dif- 
ferent from that accorded to the fiction 
of our time in which all masks and all 
symbols, save the words themselves, are 
thrown aside, and in which the writer 
and reader are in direct and familiar 
intercourse. Indeed, in the older time, 
though the drama flourished, such fiction 
was impossible. 

The dramatic mask has survived every 
other—and it has imposed itself upon 
modern fiction to a considerable extent— 
especially upon that of Dickens. The 
tendency of the best fiction is away from 
the typical portrayal of life—where the 
mask serves—and toward wholly in- 
dividual embodiments. The writer must 
be dramatic in situation and characteri- 
zation, but the mask is unnecessary, and, 
in the use of it, he detaches himself, and 
his effects are better suited to stage rep- 
resentation than to fiction. A good 
short story may be like a play, because it 
culminates in a dramatic surprise, and 
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EDITOR’S 


may yet be spontaneous and humanly 
real. So, too, there are plays which are 
mpressive and charming, without avail- 
ng of the dramatic mask. But usually 
the playwright’s method betrays artifice 
and. at its best, a masterful handling 
whieh excludes the simple and natural 
manifestation of human character. Ex- 
aggeration seems to have the excuse of 
ecessity. But in fiction there is no 
such excuse. 

[he short-story writer, it must be ad 
mitted, has more justification than the 
novelist has for masterful contrivance, 
n the plea that he has so little space for 
the natural development of character. 
At any rate he often yields to the temp- 
tation to substitute forced and striking 
phenomena for those which are simple 
and convineing. His expression, too, is 
likely to suffer the same strain. The 
temptation is so strong that the writer 
who resists it and who succeeds in making 
suggestion give the effect of amplitude 
wins a rare and well-merited distinction. 


For some time—indeed, ever since we 
began to talk about spontaneity—we have 
seemed to hear protesting voices which 
now fairly clamor for a hearing. These 
are the voices of expert writers of fiction, 
expert in various kinds, who certainly 
ought to know more about this art than 
the editor, who does not write stories, but 
only reads them. They are well pleased 
with that word, “spontaneity,” which 
puts upon their work the stamp of crea- 
tive genius; yet they object to be driven 
altogether out of the Garden of Merit 
even into wild Eden. 

“This work of ours,” they say, “ is not 
all subliminal. There is a point where 


the spontaneous current, which goes on 
of itself, like all things in the course of 
nature, comes under conscious control 
and is subject to our selection and to 
those determinations which constitute art. 
Our work, so far as we have part in it, 
goes on wholly in the field of conscious- 
ness, which is also the ground of our 
communication with readers. 

‘You may well say that thinking goes 
on of itself, independently of our voli- 
tion; but it has a tentative aspect, is 
subject to arrest, and may come to a full 
stop in calm contemplation. Its current 
is broken, as if under our hand, when we 
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write; it seems to halt and wait for us, 
of its own grace if not at our command. 
We at least choose which of its many 
devious courses we will follow in our 
special work. The nucleus of an im- 
aginative piece of work seems to emerge 
of itself, but that which might easily 
pass with no special notice in other 
minds is seized upon by us for Jts worth, 
its imaginative value, the appreciation 
of which and of its possibilities is pecul- 
iar to our habit and training. 

“To a certain extent we must stand 
aside from our work; we must drive, or 
at least guide, the horses of our chariot 
lest our course be erratic and meaning- 
less. We do not put meanings into 
things, but we do select elements of ex- 
perience with reference to the meanings 
in them. We must keep wide awake, with 
keen awareness of the relation of things. 
This wakeful attitude would be prompt- 
ed by our sympathetic interest in life, 
which you say is so essential, but, as 
artists, we keep our vigils, in rigid sen- 
try upon ourselves, to shut out intruders 
and tramps and every element hostile to 
our art—to its organic form, economy, 
and perspective. 

“We feel the necessity of laying stress 
upon this wakefulness, so long as it does 
not exclude or check the free movement 
of the imagination. If we close our eyes, 
or if we sleep, the movement still goes 
on and its freedom is absolute. There 
are authors, of native genius, who write 
poems and stories with almost this ab- 
solute freedom, and charm the world by 
the naiveté of expression and of their 
impressions. Perhaps they have won the 
secret of ‘dreaming true.’ But no sus- 
tained work of fiction is possible to such 
writers until they open their eyes—auntil 
the study of life and of the world gives 
them other stuff than that their dreams 
are made of for imaginative embodiment 
and interpretation. 

“Tt is true that we must commit our- 
selves to vital currents, or we are lost in 
the sterile region of notional phantoms; 
but the mere vitality of fiction does not 
secure for it form or meaning or any dis- 
tinct artistic value. We may go further 
and venture the assertion that one may, 
as you say, live into nature and the human 
world with all his heart and mind—and 
we admit that unless we have this cul- 
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ture we are failures—and yet lack that 
distinctive type and quality of imagina- 
tion which is essential to mastery in the 
art of fiction. He may write profound, 
graceful, and effective essays, and may 
even present these in the guise of fiction, 
and yet be unable to produce a great 
novel. Even the study which we give 
to the magerial and form of the art, while 
indispensable, is the negative, not the 
positive condition of mastery in it. 

“We hardly know what it would be 
wise on our part to say about ‘ masterful 
contrivance,’ which you think character- 
istie of only the old masters, in other arts 
as well as our own—especially in stage- 
craft. We have thrown off the old masks 
which would be only in our way and 
given up that kind of masterful hand- 
ling which disguises human realities 
in Victor Hugo and Dickens and to 
a marked degree in George Meredith— 
at least we hope that we have; but 
we instinctively cling to the dramatic 
masque. You see, we spell it differently 
to distinguish it from the old repel- 
lent thing which would make us ap- 
pear to be like showmen in the market- 
place. Ours is a very harmless affair, a 
transparency, and truly we cannot get 
on without it. It is a magic veil, a web 
of enchantment, cast about and inelud- 
ing our whole creation, which would 
come to confusion if a single jagged 
edge of the web should be visible. The 
whole affair is a conjurer’s trick—as if 
Prospero were at work—and all our lit- 
tle tricks are brought into a consistent 
harmony, so that we escape detection. 

“Tt all seems so easy! But if you 
should draw aside the veil while we are 
at work you would lay bare numberless 
little ingenious contrivances which in the 
complete arrangement seem but ingenu- 
ous and pleasing tropes of speech and 
faney. It is almost as if you were to 
surprise a poet in the very act of working 
out a sonnet, detecting every tentative 
reach of his conscious struggle toward 
deftness of structure and tone which will 
not come wholly of itself. Not quite like 
that, for we are at least free of the arti- 
fices of metre and rhyme. But we are 
apt to have a touch of that extravagance 
which is the besetting artifice of the 


stage, and you will probably surprise us 
in a struggle to resist this tendency, to 
which a dramatic humorist or a discipl 
of Dickens, like Bret Harte, would yield, 
unabashed. It is we ourselves, as you 
will admit, who have of our own wills 
and by a kind of instinct in accord 
with the cultivated sensibility of readers, 
set ourselves against all unreality and 
against everything which gives the ef- 
fect of it. 

“But here again we avail of our ad 
vantages. The characters we creat 
must have a spontaneous emergence, and 
they must have a life and movement of 
themselves as real living men and women, 
and, as far as possible, circumstance and 
situation must grow out of the charac 
ters themselves. But we find ourselves 
doing many things, arbitrarily, to make 
the story interesting. These elements 
introduced into our drama do not begin 
to be so queer as those we encounter in 
every-day life. We are driven into a 
corner. We do not dare to be as melo- 
dramatic as that every-day life is, or to 
let our lovers behave and express them- 
selves as they really do; and, being forced 
off the beaten track, so full of incidents 
and situations wonderfully strange and 
interesting—but which in our pages would 
seem bizarre and implausible —we are 
compelled to contrive compensatory ex- 
citements. This is expected of us, and 
we delight in the play it offers us; besides 
it gives to fiction the superior distinction 
which art has over nature. 

“Even in the matter of expression we 
have this supreme advantage, that, being 
so near to life, we can speak its own 
language and do not need to resort to 
artifice in our style. An individual styl 
is as inevitable as an individual manner, 
but cleverness of expression, punctuated 
by epigram, is out of place in real fiction. 
The nearer we get to life the nearer we 
get to nature, at least in our expression ; 
indeed, the more inclined we are to divest 
ourselves of all tricks and devices—ex- 
cepting always those of the conjurer.” 


That all seems authoritative, and in 
so far as it is a modification of anything 
the editor had been saying before this 
interpellation, he accepts the amendment. 
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Beverly’s Circulating Cattery 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 


ROM what I have already told you “Gosh!” exclaimed the Doctor *“ Who 
about my friend Beverly, gentle- wants cats disseminated 
men,” said the Colonel, “ you are “ According to the view of the matter 


aware that as an inventor his name taken by my friend Beverly,” the Colonel 
will stand out from the ree- 
ords of the ages with a glit- 
tering prominence. The facts 
vhich | now am about to set 
before you will demonstrate 
that througa the oncoming 
eras equally will his name 
glitter as a promotor, and 
with a like obtrusiveness. In 
projecting his Cireulating 
Cattery -’ 

‘What the dickens is a 
‘irculating cattery?” asked 
the Doctor. 

Gently! Gently! my dear 
Doctor,” put in the Bishop. 
Saint James, you will re- 
member, refers to the tongue 

usually the phrase is mis- 
quoted—as ‘an unruly evil.’ 
The form of your question 
borders all too closely upon 
profanity. I beg that you 
will have eare! Pardon, Col- 
onel, my interpolation of this 
word in season—my cloth, 
vou know, imposes duties 
upon me—and pray proceed.” 

‘It is conceivable, Doctor,” 
the Colonel resumed, with a 
perceptible touch of sarcasm 
in his tone, “ that a mind of 
average intelligence might in- 
fer from my words that the 
subject about which you re- 
quest information is_ pre- 
isely the subject about which 
[ am in the act of giving it. 
I will, however, adapt my 
method to what I venture to 
term the eccentricity of your 
apprehension. You know, | 
presume, that a circulating 
library is a repository for the 
storage and dissemination of 
books? Well, a cireulating 
cattery is a repository for the 
storage and dissemination of ‘PEOPLE WHO HAVE THE RIGHT KIND OF CATS ARE INDISPOSED 
cats.” TO LEND THEM” 
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answered, “a great many people eagerly 
desire the dissemination of those interesting 
and pleasing animals. severly himself was 
quite devoted to eats, and it was his 
own unsatisfied longing for their agreeable 
companionship that prompted him to de- 
velop his admirable and benevolent scheme. 
“As you doubtless remember, my friend 
as made a widower by the regrettable ex 
plosion of one of his most Ingenious inven- 
tions—a pneumatic carpet-sweeper that he 
had brought almost to perfection when the 
catastrophe oceurred—and that, along with 
Mis Beverly two housemaids and the 
tamily cat were involved in the fatal wreck. 
You also will remember that the silver 
lining of that sombre household cloud was 
his invention of the Beverly Crematory and, 
i little later, of the clockwork cat—known 
is the * Household Rat-ridder ’—which now 
is in very general practical use throughout 
the world 


Mer. BEVERLY'S SCHEME DID NOT INCLUDE THE DISSEMINATION 


OF CATS OF THAT SORT” 





But to a man of Beverly's affectionate 
nature a clockwork cat could not take the 
heart-filling place of a real eat—that would 
purr when you scratched its ears, and rub 
against your legs, and jump over an um- 
brella, and give you its paw. That was the 
sort of cat he wanted but after Mrs 
Beverly’s explosive decease his life beeams 
so nomadic that the gratification of his 
longing was impossible Sometimes — for 
days together he would be travelling by 
rail. Frequently he made voyages to and 
from the ports of Kurope. Even when he 
was what he ealled settled down, his set 
tling rarely lasted for more than a month 
or two and always was in a lodging-house 
or a hotel. Under such transitory condi- 
tions, keeping a cat—at least, keeping the 
same cat was quite out of the question. 
Usually, when his stay anywhere was to 
exceed a week, he tried to borrow or to 
hire a cat; but people who have the right 
kind of eats are indisposed to 
lend them, and a little ex- 
perience in hiring cats con 
vinced him that only the 
wrong kind could be hired. 

“It was out of that, to 
him, painful situation that 
his Circulating Cattery proj 
ect was evolved. His pri- 
mary purpose was that he 
himself might have a_ nice 
cat to pet wherever he wanted 
one and for as long a time 
as suited his convenience. 
But beyond = this — Beverly 
was no visionary schemer— 
he had an eye to the substan- 
tial profit which he pe received 
would accrue from a eat-loan 
company run on business 
lines. With these two ends 
in view, he set about organ- 
izing with a characteristie- 
ally energetic enthusiasm his 
Circulating Cattery Co., Lim- 
ited: which he intended 
should be the nucleus, and 
the parent corporation, of a 
system of such institutions 
to be extended gradually into 
all the countries of the civil 
ized world. 

As at first projected, his 
scheme went no farther than 
the establishment of deposi 
tories for cat cireulation 
framed on the plan of cireu 
lating libraries—in the prin 
cipal cities of America and 
Europe. Each depository 
was to be a building of lib 
eral size divided into liberally 
proportioned cubicles — his 
original notion of shelves and 
cages was discarded as too 
cramping to the cats—pro- 
vided with a roof garden, 
plentifully planted with cat- 
nip, where the animals in 
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sorted compan could 
Proceeding on 






brary lille. Toe foo thre 
lleetions is facilitated by 
ird catalogue each ecard 
ving a specific cat's number 
yame. during the hiring 


properly being 


to the individual tane 





its tempor ivy POssessol 

1 deseription of its pet 
nel ippearanes and mora 
veteristics fo this im 


ition Was appended the 


ice to be paid for the cat 
ken out by the month 


: ot course, with the ani 
= qualities o1 accomplish 

ents a good trick-cat, o1 
imiable lap-cat with a 

ech purr, naturally coming 

oher than a stolid rug-cat 

seful merely as a decorative 
inet to an open fire 

What did he charge tor a 

ck-fence cat with a towl 

irranted to earry two 
iles isked the Doctor 

Mi Beverly's scheme did 
not include the dissemination 
of cats of that sort.” the Col 
nel answered, coldly Be 
ood enough to observe, gen 
tlemen, that the facts which 
! am presenting to vou ré 
ite to a serious business 
enterprise seriously conceived 
in a spirit of philanthropy 
Beverly was contident that a 
handsome financial return 
vas to be expected trom his 
somewhat unusual undertak 
ing, but that was not the 
hase of the matter that 

ost appealed to him His HE AC 
trongest impe!ling motive in 

tablishing his circulating 
catteries was his benevo 
ent desire to enlarge the sum of human 
happiness by bringing cats to the = cat 
less to enable cat - lovers temporarily 
or permanently uncatted—everywhere — to 
lave opportunity, at a reasonably gradu 
ited cost, to cuddle little soft furry bodies 
to stroke little round furry heads, to clasp 
fondly little furry paws!” 

The Colonel spoke with emotion After a 
moment of silence, he continued: “ It was a 
just perception of the faet that his schem« 
did not really cover the whole field that led 
Mi severly ingeniously to enlarge it: by 
providing for the cat-needs not merely of 
travellers temporarily sojourning in strange 
cities, but of travellers actually in transit 
by boat or rail. His plan was an adapta- 
tion of that by which, on European rail 
ways, rugs and pillows are rented for the 
night, and, on transatlantic steamers, deck 
chairs are rented for the voyage. At all 
terminal railway stations, and on steame1 


DRAWER. 














































QUIRED CATS IN) SUFFICIENT QUANTITIES FOR HIS 
PERSONAL SATISFACTION” 


docks on sailing-days, he proposed to estab 
lish dépots of cats from which travellers 
could make their se'ections; and to pro 
vide for passengers who came late, or who 
neglected to avail themselves of their cat 
opportunities before starting, a small 
assortment of cats for circulation was to 
be carried on transatlantic steamers and on 
transcontinental trains. \t the end of the 
run, or the voyage, authorized Cattery 
agents were to be on hand to collect the 
Company's property, and to receipt for its 


return in good condition and such agents 


itso were to be in attendance at important 
way-stations on the railway lines—to whom 
people who got tired of their cats, or who 
for any other reason wished to be rid of 
them, could turn them in The charges 
for this transit serviee were somewhat in 
excess of ordinary circulation charges; and 
the ecat-tickets had a contract clause print 
ed on their backs by which the hirer was 
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hound to make good their value—inserted 


in a blank left for that purpose—in case 


they bolted out of the car window, or 
tumbled overboard, or otherwise were lost 
For the convenience of habitual travellers, 
thousand-mile cat-tickets were provided- 
to be punched in one of four columns, ae 
cording to the class of the cat, and also to 
be punched for the miles of cat used. Ina 
smaller way, family ten-trip cat-tickets—" 
‘Pardon me, Colonel,” said the Judge, 
“for intruding at this point an observation 
based upon my personal feelings. Frankly 
if my own attitude toward cats is in the 


least degree representative, your friend 
Beverly’s cat-circulating scheme could end 
only in disastrous failure. Now we have at 


home, much against my will, a cat named 
Ginger—and I may say, briefly, that she 
lives up to her name. Indeed, she lives be- 
yond it—for when that cat settles down 
to business she can make things hotter for 
the entire household than all the ginger 
that ever grew! Why, the other day—” 
7" My dear Judge, interrupted the Bishop, 
‘you generalize over - hastily. Pray bear 
in mind that malevolence is very far from 
being «a prevailing feline characteristic. 
Your Ginger may not be what she ought 
to be—but vou just ought to know our 
Timothy! Really, he is one of the very 
nicest cats that ever lived! You will be 
amused, | am sure, when I tell you that we 
named him-—the name being appropriate to 
his sex—in playfully derisive memory of 
that schismatie Monophysite of Egypt who, 
in the fifth century, usurped the Patriarch 
ate and was known contemptuously as 
‘Timothy the Cat.’ Conceivably, gentlemen, 
you have not given more than passing atten 
tion to the exceedingly curious episode in 
Patristic history in which that extraordi 
nary man played so strange and so sinister 
a part A word or two about the matter 
[ am persuaded will be of interest to you. 
Firstly, | shall speak briefly of Timothy 
himself. I quote, initially, from Gregory, 
who—after lucidly reviewing the action 
taken in the premises by the General Coun- 
eil of Chaleedon, to which I shall refer 
later—lavs bare before us the character of 
the usurping Patriarch in these terse but 


pregnant words: ‘Ad captandum — vul- 
Os = 

Great Seott, Bishop!” broke in the 
Doctor “Cheese it on your Latin—and 


let the Colonel have a chance!  Patriarchs 
who knocked around in the fifth century 
ive eold storage of the worst sort. What 


An Inherited Failing 


HE caller who “drops in for half a min 

ute” had exceeded the time-limit by 
about four hours, and there was no prospect 
of immediate relief. when the smal! boy of 
the house came in for the third time during 
the afternoon and stopped in amazement at 
seeing the visitor 


the Colonel's giving us isn’t much better 
but, anyway, it’s more or less alive.” 

‘I had hoped, but as I now perceive 
vainly,” said the Bishop with dignity, 
“that my momentary obligation to a topic 
of serious interest would be well received. 
My cloth, of course, forbids me to show 
resentment at being thus abruptly checked 
in an utterance not unworthy, I think, of 
considerate attention. I shall say no more 
than that in the present instance, as in re 
grettably numerous previous instances, my 
zeal to impart useful knowledge has made 
me oblivious to the uselessness of such 
well-meant effort in my present surround 
ings. I beg, my dear Colonel, that you will 
pardon my too-obviously ill-timed interrup 
tion and that you will proceed.” 

Yes, go right ahead, Colonel,” added the 
Doctor, “and tell us how Beverly’s cireu 
lating cats circulated. I never happened 
to meet any of ’em myself. Did the thing 
fall through?” 

“We await with interest, Colonel,” said 
the Judge, suavely, but a little drowsily, 
“the conclusion of your interesting narra 
tive. What I was going to say about om 
cat can wait till another time.” 

“T have no desire,” the Colonel replied 
with a biting severity, “ to emulate the othe 
members of this company in their disposi 
tion to interruption. When the Judge has 
quite finished his exposition of disagreeable 
facts concerning his cat Mustard 

“ Ginger,” corrected the Judge. 

‘Pardon me, Ginger. When he has quite 
finished, I say, all that he has to tell about 
Ginger; and when the Bishop has con 
cluded his eulogy of his cat Timothy, and 
with it his side-essay on Egyptian Patri 
archs, I shall feel myself at liberty to add 
the very few words necessary to bring my 
little account of Mr. Beverly’s Circulating 
Cattery project to an end. That is, of 
course, Doctor, unless you should see fii 
to intervene on your own account with some 
appositely inopportune remarks.” 

“Oh come off, Colonel.  Let’s have the 
rest of it. Even if the Judge is half asleep, 
and the Bishop has half his Early Chris 
tian back up, I’m listening all right—and I 
don’t deserve to be jumped on. It’s really a 
good enough ecat-story—-as such things go. 
How did it end?” 

“Tt ended,” the Colonel replied icily, 
‘in Mr. Beverly’s second marriage. Having 
once more a settled home, he acquired cats 
in sufficient quantities for his personal satis 
faction and abandoned his larger scheme.” 


* Ain’t you gone yet?” he asked frankly. 
* "Bout time for you to be goin’, ain’t it?” 

= Hush, Freddie,” cried his mother, in dis 
tress. “ You mustn't mind what he says, 
Mrs. Jones; children don’t seem to know any 
better than to blurt the truth right out 
sometimes, do they?” 

Whereupon the caller gathered up her 
dignity and departed. 
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The Original 


Just the Same 
HE American in Eregland affords mattet 
for much perplexicy and astonishment to 


his English kinsmen. One of these was be 
ing shown an old church wherein hundreds 
of people were buried. “ A great many peo 


ple sleep beneath this roof,” said the guide 
ndicating the inscription-covered floor with 
vave of his hand 
So!” exclaimed the American. “ Same 
vay over in our country. Why don’t you 
vet a more interesting preacher?” 


Just Struck Him 


: Pyegy as a cucumber” is an old man at 
a certain pleasure resort, and it is a 


question whether an earthquake would 


startle him The other day, using his oa 
sa punt pole he was just pushing off with 
1 boat-load of people, when a rather timid 
young woman remarked that she hoped there 


as no danger 


* No, miss,” returned the boatman. “ There 
iin’'t no danger to be feared while I'm 
aboard twenty odd veal I've sailed this 
boat. and I never had but one accident, and 
that wasn’t serious. Ye see, I wor just 
shoving off in this very boat, when the oar 
broke, and I lost it Five year ago that 


wor, and I’ve never seen that oar again from 
that day to 

At this ve rynoment the oar he was using 
slipped to the bottom of the boat. and the 
boatman, losing his balance, fell overboard 
with a splash When he serambled into the 
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Side-Show 


boat again, he was the coolest individual 
on board. 

“Tt just struck me,” he said, quite calmly, 
‘to have a look for that theer oar I wor 
talkin’ about, but I doan’t see nowt on it!’ 


Amended Gems from Shakespeare 
* Troilus and Cressida,” Act IV., Scene 5 
7 Is he, I ken the manner of his qait.” 


He always walks like that when out 
too late 


Hamlet,” Act L., Scene 2. 

{ little more than kin, and less than kind,” 
Is not so well adjusted to my mind 

\s a little more than kind, and less of kin. 
But breathe it not. Such heresy were sin! ) 


As You Like It,” Act IN Scene | 
Ven are April when they woo, December 
when they wed,” 
And then become less August and assert 
ive, it is said, 
And have to March like soldiers till they’re 


dead, dead, dead! 


‘King Richard III,” Act ILL, Scene 1. 
* God keep me from false friends ” 
And send me one who lends 


* Love’s Labour’s Lost,” Act V., Scene 2 


Past cure is still past care.” 
How true that is of vanished hair! 
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Hot and Cold 


HE question of water-supply was puz 

ziing five-year-old Dorothy. *‘ Mother, 
she asked as she stood before the sta 
tionary wash-stand in the bath-room du 
ing the process of hair-curling, * where does 
the water come trom before tt gets into 
he pipes 

It comes from the rivers, my deat re 
plied her mother here are two rivers 
that flow by Philadelphia the Delaware 
ind the Schuylkill—and we get water from 
hoth.” 

“Oh | see,” said Dorothy atter ome 
tudy ‘One river is hot and the other 
is cold. and that’s why we get hot wate 
out of one spiget and cold water out of 
the other.” 


An Engagement 


NE day recently a young textile-worker 
in a certain cloth-mill called at the 
office of the overseer and asked permission 
to remain out a few days. Being short of 
help the overseer asked him it he wanted to 
stay out for anything partienlar 
The operative, who was a Frenchman, re 
plied Yaasir, ['m going to vit married, an 
I'd lik’ be there that all.” 
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Uncie Henry. “Jl bet ten cents, mother, 


that dress is made fer a dime- museum 


( 


uriosity fin’t nobody qot arms short 


that ‘nless they're a freak.” 


Incompetent 


N a lawsuit in Pepnsyvilvania not long 


TT 

the question Was put to a miner on the 
Witness-stand 

“ Were vou ever hurt in the mines 

* Indade | was responded the man | 
vas half kilt once.” 

Now tell the ourt hether you ere 


injured at anv other time continued the 
cross-examine! 

Yes I was half kilt in another accident 
shortly atter that 


“Your honor smiilingly interjected coun 


sel for the other side I biect to this man’s 
testimony.” 
“Upon what ground asked the judge 
‘On the ground that mving been half 


killed twice, he is a dead man and therefor 
Incompetent as a witness 


Helpful 


A* Altoona woman, living in an apart 
ment-house 


was one morning obliged 
to order a plece ol Wwe from het butcher 
the iceman having tailed to appear at the 
regular hour ; 
The boy from the butcher's 
man, brought the ice 
the dumb-waiter in- the 


shop a (,e) 
which he placed on 
basement to be 
hoisted up several stories 

The housewife pulled 
with all her strength she ex 
claimed, “ how heavy this is! The butehe 


it sothe aiter-cord 
(iracious!” 


must have given me good weight. 

Continuing her gvreat exertions, she su 
ceeded after a while in vetting the dumb 
waiter up. What was her astonishment to 
find the butcher’s hov seated on the ice! 
With what breath she had left, the 
woman demanded angrily 

“What on earth do you mean by this 

*T dought maybe der ice it was for you 
too heafy to lifd,” 
boy. “so T come up 
vid it.” 





good 


humbly explained the 
mineself vou to help 


A Rainv Day 





HEN I woke up and saw the rain 
In blurs upon the window-pane 
I said [T hated such a day ; 
Jecause T couldn't run and_ play 
Out in the sunshine and the grass 
It’s queer how such a day can pass 
So soon before I know it ‘most 
Now while I eat my milk and toast 
Before I go to bed—lI think 
I never had a dav so pink 
And bright when sun could 
shine 


make the 


This whole day long has been just mine 

And Mother’s in the fireplace glow 

fecause it rained it made it so 
AILEEN CLEVELAND HIGGIns 
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Informal 


PROMINENT lawyer 
A hailing trom New Eng 
and tells of a justice of the 
peace in a town of Ver 
mont, known as “ Square” 


Thomas The “ Square 
is noted for the shortness 
f his memory He carried 


ibout with him a slip of 
aper on Which was writ 
ten the brief marriage form 
that he used when ealled 
upon to unite a pair in the 
bonds ot matrimony. 
Thomas never trusted him 
self to begin the ceremony 
vithout reference to this 
locument 

It appears that one day, 
it a county fair, Thomas 
vas approached by an 
elderly couple who express 
ed their wish to be mat 


ried then and there rhe 

Square” agreed to per 
form the ceremony; and the 
three, with witnesses, re 


paired to a convenient 
iorse-shed 

There Thomas began a 
fruitless search for the im- 
portant paper, growing 
more and more perturbed 
is each succeeding pocket 
failed to disclose it. At 


last he abandoned the 


searc! 

\re you willing to marry this woman 
isked he of the man, who replied with a 
prompt eve. 

“Are you willing to marry this man 
isked the justice, turning to the bride 

‘1 am.” 

* Then,” coneluded the “ Square,” in his 
most impressive tone, “I hereby pronounce 
you married according to the memorandum 
left at home in my other trousers pocket.” 


Too Literal 
A GEORGIA man tells of an old-fashioned 


home near Macon where, at dinner, the 
company once fell to discussing the woman 
question 

One of the men guests, after hearing all 
the arguments pro and con, facetiously re 
marked that two clergymen in his county 
were threshing over the same problem and 
they both agreed that it portended evil, 
‘women being responsible for most of the 
evil in the world—in fact, women were worse 
than men.” 

Whereupon one of the women present in 
dignantly retorted: “ Indeed they are not! 
Women are the salt of the earth!” 

“ Dat’s so. honey,” put in the old darky 
cook from the kitchen, “ dat’s de Bible truf 
for shore. Jest think of Lot’s wife!” 


DRAWER. 





ifter you, my dear Wr. Ntork 


A Little Declaration of Independence 
* was quarter to four of a sleepy, sultry 

Friday afternoon, and the singing lesson 
at Carter’s Crossing dragged lamely on. 
Johnny Burbank, in the last seat back but 
one, was staring sulkily out of the open 
window. 

* Johnny.” Miss Murray rapped the desk 
sharply, “ why aren't vou singing with the 
rest of the boys?” 

* Don’t wanter.” 

Miss Murray lifted an inquiring eyebrow 
“Don’t you ever do anything you ‘don't 
wanter?’” 

* Naw—not unless I wanter.” was the 
dogged rejoinder. 


Washout 

FORMER Speaker of the House once 

telegraphed a fellow politician to meet 
him in Pittsburg, and the recipient, wishing 
to escape what he feared might be an un 
pleasant interview, took advantage of in 
terrupted communication due to heavy rains 
and replied: 

‘Sorry | cannot vet to Pittsburg. Wash 
oat on line.” 

The Speaker wired back: 

“Don’t mind a little thing like that 
Buy a new shirt and come on.” 

The politician kept the appointment. 
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The Elocutionist’s Curfew 


BY W. D. NESBIT 


.—— AND’S sun was slowly setting—(Raise your right hand to your brow 
Filling all the land with beauty (Wear a gaze of rapture now) ; 

And the last rays kissed the forehead of a man and maiden fair 

With a movement slow and graceful you may now push back your hair) ; 
He with sad, bowed head—(A drooping of your head will be all right, : 
rill you hoarsely, sadly whisper) “ Curfew must not ring to-night.” 





‘ Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered—(Try here to resemble Bess, 

Though of course you know she’d never worn quite such a charming dress), 
I've a lover in that prison ’—(Don’t forget to roll yeur r’s 

(And to shiver as though gazing through the iron prison bars). 

Cromwell will not come till sunset ”— (Speak each word as though you’d bite 
Every syllable to pieces)—* Curfew must not ring to-night.” 


Bessie,” calmly spoke the sexton—(Here extend your velvet palm, 
Let it tremble like the sexton’s as though striving to be calm 

Long, long y’ars I’ve rung the curfew ’—(Don’t forget to make it y’ars 
With a pitiful inflection that a world of sorrow bears), 

{ have done my duty ever ’—(Draw yourself up to your height, 

lor you're speaking as the sexton)—*“ Gyurl, the curfew rings to-night!” 
Out she swung, far out—(Now here is where you've got to do your best; 
Let your head be twisted backward, let great sobs heave up your chest, 
Swing your right foot through an are of ninety lineal degrees, 
Then come down and swing your left foot, and be sure don’t bend your knees; 
Keep this up for fifteen minutes till your face is worn and white, 

Then gaze at your mangled fingers)— Curfew shall not rimg to-night!” 


(Yer the distant hills came Cromwell—(Right hand to the brow once more 
Let your eyes look down the distance, say above the entrance door) 

At his foot she told her story—(Lift your hands as though they hurt) 

And her sweet voung face so haggard—(Now your pathos you assert, 

Then you straighten up as Cromwell, and be sure you get it right: 

Don’t say “Go, your liver loves!”)—well: “ Curfew shall not ring to-night!” 
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STAGE THIS AFTERNOON” 


“THE FAIR LAVINIA COMES BY 








